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BOW-SHOOTING. 


_ ARCHERY is my own favorite pastime, but 

m attempting a “practical” paper on the 

subject I find one difficulty very hard to 

overcome, viz., the mass of notes, filling 
VoL. XIV.—18, 

















many field-books,—from which I must cull 
the most striking and characteristic incidents 
of my past experience,—are all to me so full 
of fresh interest, now that I have begun to 
(Copyright, Scribner & Co., 1877.] 
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look them over, that I am at a loss what to 
take and what to reject. The subject, archery 
in general, outside of any personal experi- 
ence, is a charming one. The bow and 
arrows are as old as man. If the origin of 
any implements of human invention can be 
accepted as of prehistoric date, the archer’s 
curved stick and feathered missiles .are 
entitled to the honor of being placed first 
on the list. Of the venerable monuments 
of ingenuity discovered by our remotest 
ancestors, not one is so surely traceable 
through the shadows of doubtful history to 
an existence beyond the limits of tradi- 
tion. Nor has any implement of ancient or 
modern times ever been so universally used. 
Of the gods, 
Apollo, Diana, 
Cupid and others 
> : were represented 
Sey = fa as archers. The 
AY WA AY %) arrow was the 

ie eA bolt of vengeance 


Was or the pang of 
j love. To this 
day the poets rec- 

ognize no other 
implements of 

the chase or of 

war in their mel- 

lowest strains. 

“Sharp as an 

arrow,” “ Swift 

as an arrow,” 

“Straight as an 
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BORDER ILLUSTRATING THE ENCOUNTER OF ROBIN HOOD AND SIR GUY OF GISBORNE 
WITH THE SHERIFF, [FROM HALL’S “BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADs.”’] 





arrow ,” “ The shafts of envy, hatred, malice,” 
and other like expressions, are everywhere 
found in poetry, while “ Swift as bird-shot,” 
“ Round as a Chicago pellet,” “The No. 
2’s or B. B’s of envy,” would be ridiculous 
even in prose. 

Many nations and tribes of men have 
been famous for their archery. The Par- 
thians, Carduchians, Scythians and Persians 
are mentioned by the old writers as ‘mighty 
bowmen. Some of the American Indians 
are very expert, though by no means grace- 
ful or powerful archers. Much has been 
spoken and printed of the wonderful effect 
of Indian arrows at long range. It is all 
imagination. The best Sioux, Navajo, or 
Comanche archer would rarely be able to 
hit a man at eighty yards. But the yeomen 
of “ Merrie Englande” were the world’s most 
excellent archers. No doubt they, too, have 
been favorably misrepresented by loving 
historians. We should not be slow to for- 
give those who doubt the difficult feats in 
the story of Robin Hood. He never did 
hit a willow wand three hundred or two 
hundred yards, three shots in succession ; 
nevertheless, those bowmen who followed 
the old lords of England in the days of 
Crécy and Agincourt, and Flodden Field 
and Bannockburn and Neville’s Cross, 
were crack shots, and sent their shafts 
with such force that it took the best Spanish 
mail to withstand them. No doubt Robin 
Hood performed a good deal of fancy shoot- 
ing; but that he “ told ” every rivet and joint 

of a knight’s armor at 
long range with his 
arrow points is a pretty 
tough story for an 
archer to believe. For 
2 one, however, I gladly 
accept the stories of 
Robin’s poaching pro- 
clivities, and the great 
havoc he made with 
«| the game wherever he 
| chose to hunt. 
Taking wild game 
“y// has nearly ceased to 
be reckoned among 
the means of gaining 
a livelihood, and has 
fallen, or risen, as one 
may view it, to the 
“Uf level of a sport or 
sg. means of recreation 
from the exhaustion 
and depression conse- 
quent to the civilized 
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WILLIAMS THE HERMIT. 


methods of self-destruction called business. 
Formerly table-comforts of the most necessary 
sort had to be procured by the skill or luck of 
the huntsman, and as the game yearly grew 
more wary and difficult of approach, as 


well as more scarce, while the demand for | 


it steadily increased, necessity invented fire- 


arms—that terrible source of slaughter | 


which has at last reduced shooting to less 
than a sport. The limits of this paper will 
not admit of even the most condensed state- 
ment of the combination of causes which 
has so revolutionized hunting with a gun 
that, as it is the fashion to follow it now, 
it cannot be recommended as either health- 
ful or pleasant. It is not sport to sling a 


handful, say from three to five hundred | 


pellets at a bird or hare. Your true sports- 
man finds his chief delight not in a big bag 


of game, but in the “ brilliancy” and ac- | 


curacy of his shooting. Now, as regards 


skill, no man ought to brag of knocking | 


down two quails, left and right, under the 
ordinary circumstances of field shooting 
with a double-barreled shot-gun. Let us look 
at the thing for a moment. Say you have 
four hundred pellets in each barrel, and 
your gun at ordinary shooting distance 
will spread that number pretty evenly over 


nine square feet of space. See what a mar- | 


gin for successful inaccuracy you have! 


Your line of sight may be two feet off the | 
bird and yet you hit it. With a good shot- 


gun no man ought ever to miss a quail at 


thirty yards. A moment’s thought will sug- | 


gest to sportsmen the calamity which these 
absolutely murderous weapons are hasten- 
ing forward. ‘The shot-gun will soon exter- 


minate game. It has already exterminated | 





it in many large regions. The very sound 


| of a gun is terrible to all wild things. A 
| few more years and hunting will be a thing 
| of the past, except for a few rich men, 


unless some change takes place in our 
methods of destroying game. 

I wish by this paper to show that if the 
long-bow were adopted as the sporting 
weapon of the world, game would increase 


| everywhere, while expert sportsmen would 


get all that they could desire from their, 


| favorite pastime, as regards both mental 


and physical recreation and a goodly weight 
in the game-bag. I speak confidently on 
this subject, having fifteen years of happy 
experience in archery to draw from, 
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1, Bow (unstrung); 2, bow (strung); 3, barbed arrow ; 4, blunt arrow; 
5, quiver and belt; 6, guard. 


I was yet in my teens when I was taught 
the use of the long-bow by Thomas 
Williams, a sort of hermit whose cabin stood 
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in the midst of a vast pine forest that 
bordered my father’s plantation in the beau- 
tiful Cherokee country of North Georgia. 


a, Section of bow; 4, end of bow, showing nock ; ¢, handle of bow ; 
@, arrow nock ; ¢, sectionof arrow, through feather ; /, steel 
arrow-head ; g, slit in shaft to receive 
ead; A, head wired on. 


My brother and I had, in a boyish way, 
been practicing archery for some years be- 
fore Williams gave us lessons; but, though 
we had of our own efforts become expert in 
the making and use of our weapons, we 
found to our chagrin, that before we could 
dare call ourselves bowmen all we had 
learned must go for naught, and an art 
must be mastered, the difficulties of which 
at first seemed insurmountable. Williams 
was a better archer than either of us can 
ever hope to be; but he was ashamed for 
any man to see him out with his bow and 
quiver. We never could get him to come 
forth boldly and join us in the delightful 
excursions we undertook to various shoot- 
ing-grounds after his careful training had 
made accurate and enthusiastic bowmen 
of us. 

Before entering upon the subject of using 
the bow and arrows, let us examine the 
weapons and their necessary accompani- 
ments, so that we may clearly understand 
the few technicalities connected with a dis- 
cussion of archery. 

Figure 1 of the accompanying engravings 
is a good representation of a long-bow after 
the best English model. It is six feet from 
tip to tip, as it lies unstrung, and is made 
of lemon-wood, lance-wood, or yew. Figure 
2 shows the weapon strung ready for use, 
which shortens it three or three and a half 
inches. This bow is the kind I have used 
for years. It has a plush handle and horn 
nock-tips. Its wood is yellow as gold, 
straight-grained, waxy in appearance, heavy, 
springy as steel and flexible as whalebone. 
It was made by Philip Highfield, London. 
The string is of the best white hemp, slack 
twisted, stiffly waxed, and whipped with 





silk at the ends and middle. By referring 
to the detail drawings and examining the 
cross-section and representation of the nocks 
and the handle, any one possessed of ordi- 
nary mechanical skill can, from a well- 
seasoned billet of common mulberry or 
sassafras wood, make an excellent bow with 
which to begin practice. 

The two arrows represented in the figure 
are those used for hunting purposes. The 
best target-arrows, for use in the game of 
archery, are for sale by all dealers in sport- 
ing implements. (Ask for the best-footed, 
whole nock, Highfield arrows, $9.00 per 
dozen.) But your hunting-arrows cannot 
be procured in the market. No manufact- 
urer makes them. You must first know 
what you want, then stand by some good 
workman till he has satisfied you. The 
barbed shaft in the illustration, I have made 
as follows: twenty-eight inches long, of 
hickory, perfectly straight, even and smooth, 
a little less than one-third of an inch in 
diameter, well-seasoned and oiled. The 
thin, flat, barbed head is set in a slit sawed 
for it, and fastened by a wrapping of fine 


STRINGING THE BOW. 


brass wire, as shown in the detail drawings. 
The feathering is a most important and 
difficult thing to accomplish, and upon this 
depends the value of your arrow. After 
you have set the head in one end of your 
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shaft and cut a deep, safe nock in the 
other, glue three strips of feather on, three 
inches from the nock and four inches long, 
running toward the head, so arranged as to 
stand at an angle of one hundred and 
twenty degrees to one another, and slightly 
spiral, so as to give a turning motion to the 
arrow as it flies. The blunt arrows used for 
shooting small game, and wild-wood birds 
not game, of the size of a pheasant, or 
smaller, are made precisely as above, ex- 
cepting that a ferrule of pewter or harder 
metal is substituted for the barbed point. 
The shaft must be exactly straight, smooth 
and even, as already stated: The slightest 
inequality or crook will spoil the chance of 
accurate shooting. A good quiver is made 
of stiff harness leather, circular, three and 
a half inches in diameter, eighteen inches 
deep, and decorated to suit your fancy. It 
is worn attached to a belt passing around 
the waist or slung diagonally to the shoul- 
der. Shooting-gloves I never use, and 
cannot recommend. A bow-cord in shoot- 
ing is no harder on the fingers than are the 
strings of a guitar in playing. You can 
shoot with a glove on about as well as you 
can play a guitar with a glove on. A brace, 
or wrist-guard, may or may not be necessary, 


according to the conformation of the joints. 
It is a stiff piece of smooth leather curved to | 
fit over the left fore-arm and wrist, and | 
made to fasten with elastic straps, as shown | 
in the engraving on page 275. 

Now, to string your bow. Observe, first, 
that the handle is a little nearer to one 


nock than to the other. The longer end of 
the bow is the upper one in shooting. To 


string the weapon, fasten the cord well in | 


the lower end nock, so that the loop made at 
the other end of the cord shall pass around 
the bow about three or four inches, or less, 
from the upper nock,—the variation in this 
distance to regulate the amount of tension. 
Now, place the lower end of the bow in 
the hollow of your right foot planted firmly 
on the ground; clasp the handle of your 
weapon with your nght hand; place the 
heel of your left palm on the upper end and 
back of the bow, just below the string-loop ; 
draw the bow toward you with your right 
and push it from you with your left hand. 
This will bend the bow. Now slip the loop 
up and into the nock with the thumb and 
fore-finger of the left hand. Your bow is 
strung, and the cord stands about five or 
six inches from the handle. The accom- 
panying cut shows the archer in the act of 
shooting. The arrow rests on the left hand, 








and is drawn to the head. The nock end 
of the shaft is held between the first and 
second fingers of the right hand and upon 
the string, which is drawn to the right ear 
by all the fingers being hooked stiffly over 
it. The release must be smart and clear, 
giving the arrow a strong, even flight. 
Archery as a game needs but few words 
of description. ‘Two targets of straw faced 





DRAWING THE BOW. 


with canvas, upon which are painted four 
concentric rings and a bull’s eye, are placed 
at any desired distance apart, facing each 
other. The competing archers stand by one 
target and shoot three arrows each at the 
other target, then walk forward and reverse 
the direction of their shots. By this method 
the exercise of shooting is combined with 
that of walking. The score is kept as fol- 
lows: bull’s-eye, g; first ring, 7; second 
ring, 5; third ring, 3; fourth, or outermost 
ring, 1. 

Archery clubs of from seven to fifteen 
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members, both ladies and gentlemen, could 
be formed all over the country more easily, 
at less expense, and with far better results 
than cricket, croquet, or base-ball clubs. 
The rules governing such organizations 
should be few and simple, not unlike those 
of rifle clubs. Prizes could be offered, and 
medals of championship adopted. Once 
brought into public notice and fairly estab- 
lished, no sport or game would be half so 
popular or permanent. It has in it all the 
elements of desirable pastime and recreation. 
The physical exercise is better than fencing, 
boxing, or lifting; it has every feature of an 
exciting competitive game, is attended with 
no danger, and “ shows off” the human form 
to the very best advantage,—all its poses 


being those of grace, ease, and power com- | 
A lady who has made herself | 
“handy” with the bow never looks so well | 
In England, | 


bined. 


as when in the act of shooting. 
archery has long been cultivated by ladies 
and gentlemen, and esteemed a fit sport for 
the gentlest and most cultured classes. 


From the earliest days of successful archery | 


in England, green has been the bowman’s 
favorite color, and all his metal decorations 
have been of silver. Clubs have, therefore, 
generally chosen a uniform in which leaf 
green is the prevailing color, and their badges 
and medals have been wrought of silver,—a 
ring, a crescent, or a richly chased arrow 
being the commonest device. 

In giving directions how to shoot, I can- 
not hope to improve on the simple language 
of the old disciple of the bow, Roger Ascham, 
who in 1545 wrote a little book on the sub- 
ject of archery, entitled “ Toxophilus,” in 
which he says: 


“The first point is, when a man should shoot, to 
take such footing and standing as shall be both comely 
to the eye and profitable to his use, setting his coun- 
tenance and alt other parts of his body after such a 
behavior and port, that both all his strength may be 
employed to his own most advantage and his shot 
made and handled to other men’s pleasure and 
delight. A man must not go too hastily to it, for 
that is rashness, nor yet make too much to do about 
it, for that is curiosity ; the one foot must not stand 
too far from the other, lest he stoop too much, which 
1s unseemly, nor yet too near together, lest he stand 
too straight up, for so a man shall neither use his 
strength well, nor yet stand steadfastly. The mean 
betwixt both must be kept, a thing more pleasant to 
behold when it is done, than easy to be taught how 
it should be done.” 


A little care at first will save you a great 
deal of trouble and annoyance. When you 
begin to shoot, learn at once to stand firmly 
on your feet, the left slightly advanced, the 








head easily poised, the upper portion of the 
body gently inclined forward, and the shoul- 
ders neither lifted nor drooped. Hold the 
bow vertically with the left hand, the arm 
extended straight. Nock the arrow well on 
the string, draw with all the fingers of your 
right hand till you feel your right ear, fix 
your eyes steadily on the target, and let fly. 
The shaft will sing through the air with a 
sound peculiarly musical, and hit with a force 
that will surprise you, even though at first 
you use a bow of but forty pounds’ weight, 


AIMING HIGH, 


z. é., one which requires a draft of but forty 
pounds to draw a 28-inch arrow to the head. 

Forty yards from target to target is a long 
enough range to begin practice with, and it 
might well be not over half that length. In 
fact, though many of the English clubs scorn 
to shoot less than a hundred yards, my expe- 
rience goes that fifty or sixty paces measure 
about the longest certain range for the aver- 
age archer, using a bow of not over fifty-five 
pounds’ weight. Few ladies are able to use 
a bow stronger than thirty-five or forty 
pounds, and it requires a man of the strong- 
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est muscle to draw a ninety-pound one. I 


recommend a bow rather under than over | 
your strength, for accurate, easy shooting. | 
If you begin your practice for the purpose | 


of learning to shoot wild game by “ field 
and flood,” you must not use a target at all. 


| be carefully done, choosing the tamest and 


least wary of birds, in order that you may 
make short shots and observe how near you 
come to hitting your mark. You must not 


| think of game till you have shown your 


| ability to hit a woodpecker or meadow-lark 


One who is trained to aim at a large, | 


graduated target, either with gun or bow, 
can rarely shoot well at game. 
is that in target shooting at a fixed distance 


The reason | 


at twenty paces—not every shot, nor once 
in five, or in twenty, even; but you must 
get well used to shooting at these birds and 


| to hitting one occasionally before you can 


he gets used to a certain size, color, and | 


condition of dackground, and when he gets 
into the woods and lifts his bow to draw on 
a bird or a hare, his accustomed rings and 
dark background are not there. His vision 
is blurred, he draws waveringly and shoots 
indifferently. A black rubber ball four 
inches in diameter, suspended in mid-air by 
a string fastened to the low limb of an 
apple-tree, makes a first-rate substitute for 


a bird, and a small bag of straw, placed flat | 


on the ground and shot at at about twenty- 
five yards, makes good hare practice. You 
will soon learn the great advantage of not 
using the same distance all the time, as in 
the game of archery. For, after all, a bow- 


| of calmness. 


approach a hare or a quail with any degree 
You need not fear that wood- 
pecker-shooting will prove poor sport. Some 


| of my happiest bouts in the woods have 





man’s skill is scarcely worthy of admiration | 


if it is confined to a fixed range. 
you have learned to shoot well and betake 


yourself to the woods and fields, that archery 
becomes a truly royal sport, and not till 
then do you begin fairly to draw upon the 
varied resources compassed by the art. 
Your first practice on wild things should 
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Itis when | 


owed all their charm to the excitement of 
chasing an ivory-bill, a red-head, or a 
speckled “sap-sucker” from tree to tree, 
whacking away at him whenever he got 
still, watching the flight of my arrow as it 
whisked past him or struck close by him 
with a ringing rap like the blow of a ham- 
mer, till at last I plumped him over, string- 
ing him half-way down my shaft. 

Three things are requisite to bird-shooting 
with the bow. First, you must know how 
to measure distance with the eye accurately 
and quickly; secondly, you must be quick 
and noiseless in your movements; thirdly, 


| you must draw uniformly, that is, put the 


same power on every shot, no matter how 
near or far the bird may be. When you 


| begin to shoot in the woods, after consider- 
| able experience and success at target prac- 


tice, you will discover that to be a good 


A SHOT AT A WOODPECKER. 
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shot is not the half of what it takes to make 
you a tolerable bird-slayer. Some of the 
finest shots you will ever make will be mis- 
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you can do this one time out of five you 
may begin to call yourself an archer and 
look about for game. But even then I will 


ses, and some of the poorest will be center | wager you a good bow you miss your first 


hits. Such is luck. To do regular, even 
shooting requires long practice at unequal 
distances and under a large variety of influ- 
ences, and with every difference of surround- 


| hare, though you may find him crouched in 


his form not twenty feet from your nose. 
In fact, while a hare is a good large target, 
he is very difficult to hit before one has 

learned by experience 











just how to aim at 
him. 

In still-hunting you 
will generally find him in 
his form, his body and 
neck elongated, his ears 
flat, his chin resting on 
his fore-feet; he is fast 
asleep with his round 
eyes open. He looks 
larger by half than he 
really is, which is apt to 
cause you to aim indiffer- 
ently and shoot care- 
lessly. You draw with 
great deliberation and let 
drive. Whack goes your 
arrow through the grass 
in which he lies, but to 
your utter amazement up 
springs the frightened 
hare and scuds away like 
a bit of gray paper before 
a gust of wind. You do 
not get another shot at 
him. He hunts his hole. 
Upon examination you 
find that you have over- 
shot him and your arrow 
will be sticking in the 
ground just beyond his 
form, and slanting back 
across it toward you. 














PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. [FRomM HANSARD’S 
‘ 


*BOOK OF ARCHERY.”’] 


ings. In fact you will never be a good shot 
till all the operations of archery are _per- 
formed as naturally and almost as involun- 
tarily as your breathing. A meadow-lark 
shows his yellow breast in a bunch of clover 
blossoms thirty yards ahead—you pause 
instantly, throw up your bow quickly, grace- 
fully; draw an arrow to the head, let go 
sharply—all with as little effort and with 
precisely the same half voluntary, half me- 
chanical accuracy with which you take so 
many steps in walking. Your arrow flies 
with a keen hiss straight to the mark and 
knocks the bird over and over amid a cloud 
of gold feathers and clover leaves. When 





This is your first and 
most important lesson 
in hare-shooting. Hereafter you will aim 
low. Yes, too low entirely; for your 
next hare gets out of his form before you 
see him, and after a few long, lazy bounds, 
squats on his haunches and waits for you 
to shoot ‘at him. You aim low and let 
fly and have the chagrin to see your arrow 
strike full ten feetshort! ‘The hare resolves 
himself into an ecstasy of billowy ambu- 
lation, outrunning the other by several 
seconds on the mile, and you are left 
pensively leaning on your bow, longing 
for a shot-gun! The third time is the 
charm, mayhap; you bowl your game over 
in fine style and can never in your life be 
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WHAT YOUR ARROW FOUND WHEN IT GOT THERE. 


prouder or happier. A week or two of 
daily practice in good hare-cover will get 
you well up toward successful shooting at 
this game; then you will be ready for quail 
and pheasant. These birds are so similar 
in their habits that to know one is to be 
pretty well acquainted with the other. You 
hunt them on damp, cloudy days with a 
very small dog, to escape which they fly up 
and alight on the lower limbs of trees and 
hedge shrubs or the stakes of worm fences. 
This gives you rare sport, and shot by shot 
you knock down your birds. 

Thus you gradually advance in the science 
and art of archery till you become a “ crack 
shot,” able to match any ordinary rifleman 
at forty yards. I can now leave you and 
proceed to give some notes on a few of the 
many hunting-grounds I have shot over with 
the long-bow. But first a word about the 
dress of a wild-wood archer. Your angler has 





| his suit, your gunner has his; why may not 
| the archer affect a peculiar garb i ? He does, 
It consists of low-legged jack-boots, cordu- 


| roy breeches, a green-checked hickory shirt, 


and a broad-brimmed, light, soft felt hat. 


| If the weather is chilly or cold, a heavy 
| flannel shirt may be worn under the hickory, 
| or a close-fitting jacket may be put on over 


it. The main object is to keep your clothes 
down to the minimum in weight, and at the 
same time have no skirts or lappels to hin- 
der your shooting. 

Florida was the first grand hunting-ground 
visited by my brother and myself. After a 
year or two of training under Williams and 
a great deal of hunting among the hills and 


| along the fine streams of North Georgia had 


made real archers of us, we spent three 
winters there, shooting over some of the finest 
water and land region for sporting to be 
found in the world. My note-books are full 
of incidents, some of which are fresh to me 
as I read them over. But I cannot do more 
here than pick out two or three of the most 
striking. The reader must not expect to 
get even a glimpse of the dark side. One 
does not care to write or read about failures, 
disappointments, vexatious delays, worrying 
accidents and ill-luck generally —these things 
come frequently to every sportsman. Some 
days he can find no game,—some days he 
finds everything and can hit nothing,— 
sometimes he breaks a bow, sometimes he 
loses all his arrows. The successful day—the 
“brilliant shot”—the exciting chase ending 
in capture—the long-range hit when I 
expected to miss—these are all down in my 
field-books, along with rough drawings of 
the birds, curious plants, strange insects, 
notable trees, and whatever happened to 
strike me as worth future thought. 

Our party in Florida consisted of three,— 
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Will and myself, and Czsar—an inky, mid- 
night black man, who acted as cook, wash- 
erman, boatman,—everything except sports- 
man. Cesar was a source of amusement 
to us. In fact, his face was so comically 
dull and heavy, and yet so plashed over 
with evidences of a keen sense and keener 
love of the ludicrous, that a single contor- 
tion of its outlines was enough to make one 
laugh. 

We camped once for a week on Lower 
Indian River, and it was there that I made 


OUR TENT ON 


a shot of which I have some hesitancy in 
speaking, so sure am [ that its history must 
appear apocryphal, and I have no means 
of proving its truth. Our tent was pitched 
in a clump of palmetto-trees, on a low jut 
of shore overlooking the frith of a lagoon 
of the river. A visiting party, composed 
of Mr. Willis Lloyd Parker and friends, of 
London, England, had just left us, making 
us a parting present of five bottles of pale 
sherry ; so we planned to have a quiet din- 
ner to the memory of our guests. Will was 
to go down the river for wild-fowl, while I 
pushed up the lagoon in a canoe, hoping 
to get a young turkey or two from a flock I 
had seen a few days before on a sort of 
island. Czesar remained at the tent to take 
care of things. An hour of leisurely pulling 
over a still, dead sheet of dark water 
brought me to where the lagoon forks at a 
sharp angle, flowing on either side of a 
densely wooded tongue of land, to where, a 
mile away, a barely perceptible shallow 
slough runs across from prong to prong, 
thus making a triangular island, barely sep- 
arated from the main-land by this slough, 
over which deer or turkey could easily pass 
at low tide. I had caught sight of a late- 
hatched brood of turkey just at twilight 
one evening as I was passing this point, but 
they turned and ran into a thicket, and I 


did not care to follow them with only a few 
minutes of day-time to spare. I had come 
prepared for them now, and looking about 
for a landing-place, I drew the canoe into 
a re-entrant angle of the shore, and secured 
it just as the sun of a semi-tropical winter 
day made glorious all the points of the 
flat verdurous landscape. Strapping on my 
quiver and stringing my bow, I plunged 
into the marshy wood where vines, moss, 
low-hanging boughs, tufts of palmetto and 
saw-palm made progress at times a matter 





INDIAN RIVER. 


of great labor, and attended with so much 


noise that such a thing as getting near a 
turkey was impossible. Farther in, how- 
ever, a broad glade or meadow of low, coarse 
| grass opened before me, on the opposite 
rim of which I saw the birds skulking qui- 
etly along far beyond bow-shot. The only 
feasible method of approach was to slip 
around the edge of the glade just inside the 
fringe of cover. To do this involved time 
and patient toil, but your archer is used to 
such tedious strategy. Foot by foot, rod by 
rod, stealthily as a cat, I made my way, till 
at length I came to a break in the cover, to 
pass which would be sure to expose me to 
the birds. They were fully one hundred 
and fifty yards away, moving slowly, close 
together, in a direction “ quartering ” to me. 
A few more steps, and they would be in the 
jungle.. I must have a shot. My only 
chance was to risk the luck of a long-range 
flight at them, so I braced myself for a 
| steady pull, elevated my bow-arm, drew to 
my ear, and let go a shaft. At the sound 
of the recoil of my weapon, the turkeys 
stopped, lifted their heads, and began that 
sharp cry of “ Pit,—pit!” so well known to 
sportsmen. Meantime, my arrow went sing- 
ing through the elongated parabola of its 
flight. I watched it with that fixed eagerness 
which always attends a moment of intense 
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suspense. A little breeze was blowing, but it 
did not seem to affect the course of the shaft. 
Swiftly it swept down, and I saw the feath- 
ers shatter out from the back of one of the 
turkeys, which tried to rise, but could not. 
It was a “solid hit,” as we term it, and the 
bird was done for. The others of the flock 
took rapidly to wing, and soon curved into 
cover. This is the longest successful bow- 
shot we have recorded. It must be noted, 
however, that I did not shoot at any partic- 
ular bird, but at the flock, and of course 
“much good luck” was a strong element 
in influencing the result.* 

On approaching my turkey, I found it 


pierced through the spine and lungs, quite | 


dead. I spent an hour or two after this 
beating about the island, but saw no more 
of the flock. Three deer got up before me, 
and in following them, I passed around an 
arm of the lagoon. 
it, I had betangled myself in a jungle, from 
which it took me two hours more to ex- 
tricate myself, and it was two o’clock when 
I reached my canoe. Feeling pretty hun- 
gry, I did not dally much in returning to 
the tent. 


for dinner were visible. I lay down to 
smoke and rest. In a few minutes Will 
came in, tired too, but Czesar could not be 
heard from, though we called him in no 
gentle way. Finally, we had to make a fire 
and prepare the dinner ourselves. We 
roasted the turkey, which, being only about 
half-grown, cooked easily, and Will made 
some excellent coffee. We had sailor’s bis- 
cuit, some pickles, onions, canned fruit, and 
then the wine; but when we came to look 
for the last-named article, not a bottle could 
be found! O, Cesar, what unfeeling 
treachery! We understood the matter now, 
and a little search discovered him lying 
under a palmetto-tree, sleeping the sleep of 
the very drunk. By his side were all the 
bottles, two of them nearly empty! We 
threatened to trounce him roundly when he 
got sober, but that great black, appealing 
face repelled our anger, and we forgave him. 

I cannot think of camp life in Florida 





* While on the subject of long shots, I must 
give to Captain H. H. Talbott, of our Crawfords- 
ville (Indiana) Archery Club, the credit of one of 
the fairest and finest, which was made in the pres- 


ence of several witnesses. He hit a golden-winged 
woodpecker, a bird not quite so large as a dove, at 
a measured distance of seventy-nine yards. This, 
of course, is a better record than mine above 
given. 





Before I was aware of | 


When I reached it, however, | 
Cesar was not there, and no preparations 





without longing to talk and write glowingly 
of it, but this paper must be a “ practical” 
one. I am sure of this, however: no man 
ever went to Florida with a shot-gun and 


found such sport, such exercise, such exhil- 
arating pastime and recreation, as he could 
have found had he been an accomplished 
archer. Much of our time there was spent 
heron-shooting, and every sportsman knows 
what a wary, wild, almost unapproachable 
bird the heron is. Let me here say that 
woodcraft is probably the most important 
and most difficult part of all an archer’s 
training. To be a successful hunter with 
the bow, you must know perfectly all the 
habits of your game; you must be stealthy 
and sly as an Indian, not the least excitable, 
patient, watchful, storing up in your memory 
every item of experience; and, above all, 
you must be keen-sighted and steady of 
hand. For to get within good bow-shot of 
your game is of the first value, and scartely 
second to this is the power of instantly cen- 
tering all your faculties in the act of shooting. 

To show how a perfectly trained archer 
manages his approach to very wary game 
under circumstances of extreme difficulty, 
let me describe how Will worked his way 
to within forty yards of a snowy heron. The 
great white bird was sitting on the top of an 
old cypress-stump about twenty yards out 
in a shallow pond, and we were lying on a 
green tussock six hundred yards away. We 
had been talking about the great difficulty 
of getting a shot at him, and, finally, one 
of us remarked that it would be evidence of 
the very highest skill if a hunter should show 
himself able to outwit that old heron, and 
get within fair shooting distance of him. 
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Finally, Will determined to try his luck, on 
condition that he should be considered 
champion of the world if he succeeded. 

The ground between us and the pond in 
which the cypress-stump stood was covered 
with thin, stiff grass, about knee high, with 
here and there tall tufts of broad-leaved 
aquatic weeds growing around little puddles 
of water. Will’s method of procedure was 


to lie down in the grass, and snake himself 


A GOOD SHOT. 


along from one of these tufts to another, 
which would have been rapid enough and 
quite easy had the tufts been anything like 
in a row leading toward the bird; but this 
was not the case. Sometimes a space had 
to be passed, in full view of the heron, where 
nothing but the thin grass offered any cover. 
Here Will’s patience-and skill were put to 
strongest test. Lying flat in the grass, face 
downward, he drew himself forward inch by 
inch (so slowly that his motion was hardly 
discernible), till a weed-tuft would hide him 
from the game, then he would slip rapidly 
up to the. tuft and repeat the process of slow, 
painful progress to another. Czsar and I 
watched alternately the archer and the bird. 
Now and then the latter would stretch out 
its wings and shake them a little, or lift up 
its head to the full extent of its long neck; 
but the movements were not those of fright. 
As Will neared his game his motions became 
still more slow and careful. He zigzagged 
back and forth from tuft to tuft, gaining only 
a few feet of distance for many yards of 








creeping. But he was getting the space 
quite narrow between him and the heron. 
Presently it only remained for him to reach 
another tuft. No cat ever crept as he did. 
Line by line he seemed to move, scarcely 
faster than the hand of a clock, and at last 
we saw him draw himself up behind the tall 
weeds. For a few moments he rubbed his 
arms to relieve them of their weariness, then 
he slipped an arrow from his quiver, nocked 
it on the string, and moved to one side of 
the tuft to get a view of his bird. I was 
watching his movements through a good 
glass, and I felt my nerves tingle with the 
excitement of expectancy. All at once he 
drew and shot. Down came the heron 
impaled on the shaft, his great wings spread 
out and his long neck doubled under him! 
Cesar and I leaped to our feet and yelled 
with delight. Will came trudging back 
carrying his bird, proud, tired, victorious : 
“champion of the world,” sure enough. 

Shooting fish might seem to be poor 
sport, but in the clear spring-streams of 
North Georgia we have had some lively 
work and right royal fun killing bass (“ trout,” 
the people call them there) with the bow 
and arrow. Will was the first to attempt this, 
and after two hours sport he brought in a 
string of five or six bass, one of them weigh- 
ing over four pounds. They were certainly 
the most toothsome fish I ever ate, their 
flavor being equal to the famed pompano, 
while their flesh seemed firmer and juicier. 
After this, “trout” shooting became a 
favorite change with us when tired of other 
sport or when other game did not offer. 
No disciple of Izaak Walton need fly into 
a passion at this, for in the clear spring- 
streams of North Georgia no bass would 
ever take either fly or minnow for me, 
though in the rivers and brooks they are 
lively enough game for the hook. In the 
Oothcaloga, a small mill-stream near Cal- 
houn, I caught a string of sixteen pounds 
in less than two hours, but in the Cranetah 
and Big-Spring streams they will not rise 
or strike at all. 

It is a long step from Florida to the 
Kankakee region of Illinois and Indiana ; 
but there are times when the sportsman 
may take the step with profit to himself. 
In the spring and fall this region is one of 
the finest grounds for mallard, teal, wood- 
duck and geese to be found in the United 
States. I need not say to a sportsman that 
the mallard is a king’s own bird for the 
table. The canvas-back does not surpass 
it. I have shot corn-fed mallards whose 
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THE THUNDER-PUMPER. 


flesh was as sweet as that of a young quail, 
and at the same time as choice-flavored as 
that of the woodcock. 


the prairie sloughs in the Kankakee region, 
and often, for lack of better game, I have 
knocked them over for their wing-feathers, 
which make excellent trimmings for light 
arrows. The natives call these bitterns by 


| the very appropriate if not euphonious name 


A favorite way of | 


shooting these birds, and geese also, with | 
the bow, is for the archer to conceal him- | 
self at a point over which a flock will fly | 


when disturbed, and send an assistant to go 


by a wide circuit round the game and drive | 


it over. I have seen eight or ten birds 


taken in this way during the course of two | 


hours’ shooting. But the best sport is had 
by slipping along the shores of the ponds 
and streams and getting single shots by 
strategy. In the Kankakee lagoons one 
may shoot all day at buffle-heads, wood- 


duck, teal, scaup-duck and mallard without | 


getting out of sight of his camp. On the 


flat prairies bordering this river plover are | 
plentiful, and no bird offers a better mark | 


for an arrow. It is somewhat difficult to 
hit, but the sport is exciting on account of 
the fact that on the smooth, level meadow 
of the prairie you can mark just how near 
you come to killing each bird; and often- 
times a miss, when your arrow fairly lifts 
the back-feathers of the game or “ tips ” its 
tail or beak, gives you as much pleasure as if 
you had bowled it over. The peculiarly 
lively skip and jump taken by a plover 
when an arrow-head strikes into the ground 
beside it is enough to make any healthy 
man laugh in spite of himself. Of course, 
when shooting at game so small, you must 
be content to miss five times as often as you 
hit; indeed to kill once out of five shots 
would be excellent archery. I have had 
some days of rare sport when my score showed 
over forty shots to each bird I bagged. 

A kind of bittern or night-heron haunts 





of “ thunder-pumper.” 

It is rather remarkable that the archer is 
subjected to the criticism of everybody who 
sees him. A grave man, who boasted of 
having served many years in the Hoosier 
senate, once gave me a long lecture on the 
folly and childishness of “ playing with bows 
’n’ arrers ;” but he would ‘sit all day beside 
a mill-pond, fishing for “ goggle-eyes ” and 
sun-perch, without dreaming of childishness. 
A Kankakee herder, with a cast of counte- 
nance decidedly hangdog, ventured to set 
his big cur on Will, because he went among 
some cattle to shoot at a prairie-hen ; but a 
well-directed blunt shaft settled the dog, 
which ran yelling back to its irate master. 
Whenever you go into a village all the 
urchins will gather around you, and some 
one a little more ragged and bold than the 
others will be sure to sidle up to you and 
say, “ Mister, make me a bow, will ye?” as 
though the manufacture of an English long- 
bow were a matter of five minutes’ work! 


THE SENATOR'S LECTURE. 


I well remember an old curmudgeon whom 
we ran across in a Florida woods. He car- 
ried a flint-locked rifle, nearly six feet long, 
and wore what, some twenty years before, 
had been a beaver tile. He helped 
himself to an enormous quid of smoking 
fine-cut, and forthwith began to ply us 
with questions about our weapons. We 
very patiently explained our method of 
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HAWK WATCHING FOR QUAIL 


shooting and how our arrows were made, the 
use of our quivers, and so on, till he seemed 
satisfied, and stood fora momentasif plunged 
in deep meditation. Then he turned abruptly 
away and left us, muttering as he did so, 


“Ye couldn’t gi’ me a thousand o’ them | 


’ere bows!” 

Sometimes we have been followed for a 
half-day at a time by a staid old farmer, to 
watch us shoot. His delight at our success 
was as unbounded as his amazement was 
profound. 

Wood-duck shooting is the bowman’s 
richest sport, and the bird itself is the most 
royal of game in everything but size. ‘The 
little streams of the middle and western 
States, especially those of Indiana and Illin- 
ois, teem with wood-duck in their season, 
which is from the first of September to 
about the tenth of November, when they 
fly south. These small streams mostly flow 
through a wooded country, between low 
bluffs fringed with papaw and hazel thickets, 
and overshadowed by giant oak and plane 
trees. Acorns are constantly dropping into 
the clear water, giving the ducks all the food 
they desire ; but should this source chance to 
fail, the wheat-stacks and corn-shocks of the 
farmer are hard by, and to them they make 
daily excursions. Under cover of the bluffs 
or the hazel and papaw thickets, the archer 
has easy work approaching his birds, and 
generally gets within short range of them 
before he shoots. If you can keep the shot- 
gunners away, three or four miles of a well- 
stocked stream will afford two archers plenty 
of sport for a whole season. Hunting them 
with the bow does not drive the birds off to 





| with flying-squirrels. 
| ing on the old shell and shooting at the little 





other haunts; but the sound of a gun soon 
depopulates a stream, whether any duck be 
killed or not. The little rivulet I am now * 
hunting along is so shallow that I can wade 
it at any point, and its average width is not 
over fifteen yards. No gunners have been 
on it this Season—z. ¢., within a mile or two 
of my cabin, each way. The ducks are 
plentifully distributed along my beat, and 
seem very fat. I am having grand luck. 
Yesterday I found an old, dead, scraggy 
plane-tree, so full of knot-holes and deserted 
woodpecker-holes that it looked like a dry 
honeycomb, and it was literally crammed 
I spentan hour pound- 


animals when they came out of the holes. 
Finally I fetched my stool and easel and 
made a rough sketch of this flying-squirrels’ 
palace. Anything that flies, swims, climbs 
or runs is game for the archer. He shoots 
at everything from a tomtit to a hawk or 
an eagle, from a flying-squirrel or ground- 
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“MISTER, MAKE ME A BOW, WILL YE?” 


squirrel to a deer. He is out for sport, and 
means to have it. 

To close this paper, a few plain rules tor 
bow-shooting will be of value to those who 


may be tempted to try it. 


* Walnut Fork of Sugar Creek, Oct., 1876. 
have on this stream alone taken eight wood-duck 
each day, on an average, for a week. 
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The first thing is to secure good weapons. 
A poor bow and slipshod arrows are worse 
than none. 

For target practice, a fifty-pound lemon- | 


| and evenly. 


“YE COULDN’T GI’ ME A THOUSAND 0” THEM "ERE Bows.” 


wood bow, six feet long, and best-footed | 
Highfield arrows, twenty-eight inches long, 
are what is needed. A hunting-bow should 
be ten or fifteen pounds heavier. 

All your weapons and accouterments 
must be kept dry and well oiled. Damp- 
ness and archery do not agree. 

Never allow yourself to make a careless | 
shot at anything. Strive for excellence at 
every effort. 





Never try to take aim when shooting, but 
fix your eyes steadily on the mark, and 
guide your arrow by your sense of direction. 

Sgueeze the bow-handle with the left hand. 
You cannot hold it too fast. Draw quickly 
Let go without “ bobbling ” or 
tremor. 

Do not allow the sight of game to put 
you all in a quiver. You cannot shoot well 
when excited. 

I do not wish to put in a special plea for 
archery, but I venture to say that no man 
or woman who cares at all for out-door 
sport can resist its fascination after he has 
once mastered its first difficulties. I have 
yet to find a person so grave and dignified 
that archery could not coax him into a 
bending humor. Indeed the bow is the 
natural weapon of man, and it affords him 
the most perfect physical and mental rec- 
reative exercise that can be conceived of. 
It is to the mind and body what music 
and poetry are to the soul,—it trains them 
to the highest degree of healthfulness and 
strength. 

I do not decry angling and gunning, ex- 
cept that the latter is too destructive of 
game. I am an enthusiastic “disciple of 
the rod,” but whenever I cast a fly or troll a 
minnow my long-bow is near at hand, and 
a well-filled quiver at my side. You cannot 
combine gunning and angling on account 
of the weight of the gun and accouterments, 
and still more because the noise of fire-arms 
is sure to render timid fish sullen. I have 
known the bass in a well-stocked pool 
utterly to refuse the most tempting bait 
through an entire day, for nothing more 
than a pistol-shot fired close by. The 
twang of a bow-string seems to frighten 
nothing. It was the dld first note of music 


| made by Apollo. 
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BILL SANDERS GETS HIS HANDS “ ONTO A BIBLE.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


NICHOLAS visited his protégés every even- 
ing for a week after he had procured places 
and employment for them. He carried 
them newspapers and books, read to them, 
discussed business and the affairs of the 
nation, and heard the stories of their expe- 
rience in their new spheres of life. It would 
be hard to tell whether he or they learned 
the more, or enjoyed the more, in these 
reunions. ‘That they missed their old ex- 
citements and their vagrant liberty, was 
very evident ; but no one seemed so far to 
regret the change as to be tempted to return 


to his old life. Every day placed them fur- | 





ther from danger, and all of them had con- 
ceived a hearty respect and friendship for 
their benefactor. Nicholas was very much 
gratified that, at the end of the first week, 
they paid their board-bills, though they 
must have been sorely tempted to use the 
money in their hands for the improvement 
of their wardrobe. For this, Nicholas and 
they were indebted to Glezen, who had had 
a long talk with Cavendish, and placed 
upon him the responsibility of seeing that 
his companions did their duty. 
The result of many discussions, in which 


| the reclaimed vagrants gave Nicholas some 


valuable lessons in human nature and phil- 
(Copyright, Scribner & Co., 1877.] 
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osophical policy, appeared at the end of 
the week, in an announcement which threw 
one of the worst and poorest neighborhoods 
of the city into a fever of curious excite- 
ment. “The Beggars’ Paradise,” as the 
neighborhood was familiarly called, had 
something new to think of and talk about. 
Nicholas, in his conversations with Cav- 
endish, found that he was a man of very 
fair education, and exceptionally versatile 
gifts. He had been the inventor of a thou- 
sand schemes for winning money without 
work ; his wits had been sharpened in all 
directions; he was familiar with every phase 
of pauper life; he knew thoroughly the 
kind of demoralization which it engendered, 
and he possessed not only a facile tongue, 
but an illimitable impudence, which a wor- 
thy motive could readily soften into self- 
respectful courage and ingenious address. 
On the border of “The Beggars’ Para- 
dise,” at the corner of a street devoted 
mainly to the purchase and sale of old 
clothes, many of which were collected and 
dawned by the beggars themselves, there 
was a dilapidated assembly-room, called by 
the ambitious proprietor “ The Atheneum.” 
In earlier days it had been the scene of 
sundry cheap shows and low theatrical 
exhibitions. During one whole season a 
quartette of negro minstrels, with very large 
posters and very small jokes, had occupied 
“The Atheneum.” This was in its “palm- 
iest days.” But the minstrels and the glory 
departed together. The grime of years 
had clothed itself upon the bare arms and 
legs of Melpomene and Terpsichore, which 
illuminated the drop-scene of the little stage; 
many of the seats were broken ; the spiders 
had woven their gray webs across the angles 
and corners; boys had scrawled the walls 
with rude effigies of the proprietor, and 
legends not altogether complimentary to his 
sense of decency and habits of cleanliness, 
and everything betrayed not only the de- 
generacy of the hall itself, but that of the 
neighborhood on which it had originally 
depended for support. 
Nicholas, for a very modest sum, secured 
a lease of “The Atheneum” for six months. 
He caused the shutters to be opened one 
bright morning, started the fires, put a little 
army of laboring men and women into the 
room with brooms and scrubbing-brushes, 
rolled the presiding muses out of sight, and 
before night had a clean little theater that 
would comfortably seat five hundred people. 
In the meantime he had’ informed his 
friends and associates of what he was doing, 
Vou. XIV.—19, 





and the greatest curiosity and interest pre- 
vailed throughout the little group. Ways 
and means were discussed, prophesies were 
indulged in, and all looked forward to the 
night of the opening with keenly delightful 
anticipations. 

The announcement of the first perform- 
ance at “The Atheneum” was composed 
by the “Larkin Bureau,” and revised and 
modified under the suggestions of Mr. Jonas 
Cavendish and his friends; and “The Beg- 
gar’s Paradise” awoke one morning to the 
surprise of the flaming poster, on every con- 
venient dead-wall of the region, to which 
allusion has already been made. It read as 
follows : 


GREAT BREAD MEETING! 
Every Ticket a Loaf of Bread, wrapped neatly in 
brown paper! 
Good news to “ The Beggars’ Paradise ”’! 
Re-opening of The Atheneum! On Thursday 
evening, January 1oth, at 8 o’clock, The Atheneum 
will be re-opened for a lecture on Bread. 
How TO GET IT AND HOW TO MAKE IT! 
The tickets, each of which will be a loaf of the 
best bread, are placed at the low price of one dime. 
Just five hundred loaves will be packed in the box- 
office, and every member of the audience, on pay- 
ment of the admission fee, will receive a loaf, and 
be admitted to the door on showing the same. 
The audience are particularly requested not to 
break the papers and eat the contents during the 
exercises ! 


The amusements of “The Beggars’ Para- 
dise” were few; and as every attendant upon 
the performance was promised an equiv- 
alent for his money in bread, men and 
women alike were more than ready to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to enjoy a 
social evening in comfortable quarters. 

During the afternoon of the opening day, 
a huge load of bread was drawn to the door 
of “The Atheneum,” and carried upstairs 
in the sight of an admiring crowd of boys 
and idle men. So there was no longer any 
doubt about the bread. A competent force 
of police was secured for the preservation 
of order, and for the sifting out and sending 
from the building such drunken applicants 
for tickets as would be likely to make dis- 
turbance. 

At half-past seven o’clock, Nicholas sta- 
tioned himself in the box-office, with Talking 
Tim at his side. The former was to take 
the money, and the latter was to pass out 
the bread, which so filled the little office 
that they had hardly sufficient room to stand. 
Their friends had previously been admitted 
to the hall by a private door, and had found 
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places for themselves upon the stage, within 
sight of the rostrum, though hidden from 
the auditorium. 

Already there was a crowd at the door, 
covering the sidewalk for several rods, and 
clustering upon the steps like a swarm of 
bees upon an orchard limb, with a buzz that 
might furnish a new force to the figure. 

At last the door was opened, and the 
crowd surged up the stair-way in wild dis- 
order, and with cries and shouts and oaths 
that made their entrance more like that of a 
mixed herd of cattle and swine and sheep 
than like that of human beings. - 

At the end of the passage leading to the 
hall they encountered a force of police, 
standing opposite the box-office in quiet 
dignity, and every man, as he caught sight 
of the officers of the law, subsided into 
silence. Here and there one stopped and 
hugged the wall, waiting for his chance to 
turn back—men who did not wish to be 
recognized, or to come too near to those 
who might remember a claim upon their 
persons. 

Nicholas had but little difficulty in making 
change, as nearly every man and woman 
had brought only the dime that would se- 
cure admittance; so that the hall filled 


rapidly, and Tim, with his one hand, had 
all he could do to pass out the huge ticket, 


whose possession gave admission. Before 
the hour for the beginning of the exercises 
arrived, the last loaf of the five hundred had 
been passed out, the box-office was closed, 
and the remainder of the still-coming crowd 
was turned back, because there was no more 
room. 

Within, there was a scene of confusion, 
such as the worst theaters have rarely wit- 
nessed. Some of the more reckless had 
broken their loaves, and were throwing them 
at each other. It was a remarkable-looking 
crowd. Pale women sat holding their loaves 
in their laps, as if they were afraid their 
treasures would be snatched away. There 
was a great rustling of paper, there was 
merry chaffing on every hand, there was 
impatient stamping of feet, and the little 
knot of philanthropists behind the wing of 
the stage, who from sundry peep-holes could 


see everything, were in a fever of excite- 


ment. 


One among them was pale and uneasy. | 


The success of the evening depended upon 
him, and, bold as he was, confident as he 
was in his own resources, he was humble 
and fearful. At last, when the clamor was 
at its height, Mr. Jonas Cavendish stepped 





out upon the stage, and advanced to a little 
desk near the foot-lights. 

Twenty men recognized him in an instant. 

“QO Jonas! Jonas!” went up from all 
parts of the hall. 

“ Who made your boots ?” 

“Where did you get your pretty coat ?.” 

“ Who suffered for the bread ?” 

“ Where did you sleep last night ?” 

Cavendish stood and received these blows 
in silence. At last, he saw a brutal fellow 
rise in the middle of the hall, and lift his 
loaf of bread to hurl it toward the stage, 
himself being the special target. He raised 
his hand deprecatingly, and some neighbor 
pulled the ruffian back into his seat. 

“ Boys,” said Cavendish, “do you believe 
in fair play ?” 

“Yes!” “yes!” “yes!” from all parts of 
the hall. 

“Have you had anything but fair play 
here to-night, so far?” 

“ No, no, it’s all right.” 

“Very well; you will have nothing but 
fair play for the rest of the evening. And 
now, will you hear what I have to say ?” 

“Yes, yes! go on! go on!” 

Cavendish, with one trembling hand upon 
the desk, and leaning appealingly and dep- 
recatingly forward, began : 

“You are all poor people here to-night. 
Some of you are very poor. Some of you 
do not know where your food for to-morrow 
is coming from, but all of you know that 
you have a breakfast in your hands, and 
that you have honestly paid for it.” 

“ That’s so!” 

“ Well, boys, I see that some of you know 
me.” 

“ A good many of us know you, Jonas,” 
was the response. 

“T’m glad of it, for, if you do, you know 
that I have been as poor as any of you, that 
I know what hard times you have, and that 
I am acquainted with every disreputable 
trick by which a dead-beat manages to keep 
body and soul together.” 

“You can swear to that, Jonas.” 

“ Now,” said Cavendish, “I want to tell 
you a little story, and, if you will hear it 
through, perhaps you will hear the rest that 
I have to say.” 

“Go on, we'll hear you.” 

“T was a rich man’s son,—the son of a 
man who was fond of me, and gave me 
every advantage,—and I was foolish and 
wild. I squandered the money that was 
left to me, after I had broken the hearts of 
my father and mother.” 
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“ Oh, none of that! none of that, Jonas! 
Don’t come the pathetic.” 

“Ah, but I am telling you the truth. I 
say that I broke the hearts of my father and 
mother, and after that I broke the heart of 
as good a wife as a man ever had. I went 
from bad to worse, until the time you first 
knew me. I borrowed money to spend 
upon my vices, until I could borrow no 
longer, and then, dead-beaten, I resorted 
to every scheme that my ingenuity could 
devise to get the money that I would not 
undertake to earn.” 

“ You were an ornament to the profession, 
Jonas. Don’t cry about it”—from the au- 
dience. 

“T am not going to cry, but I'll make you 
cry before I get through with you: see if I 
don’t.” 

“ Pump away, Jonas!” 

“Well, I played at last a shabby trick 
upon a gentleman. I’m not going to tell 
you what it was, but I got the money I went 
for, and then he got me. [A general laugh. 
But he bore no grudge against me, and ha 
a hearty wish to help me. He found a 
place for me to work. He gave me good 
companionship and books. He gave me 


his own society, and treated me as a man 


and an equal. Since I started in my place, 
I have earned my daily bread, and more; 
and I have found and proved that there is 
no man so low, so beaten by the world, that 
he cannot rise and be a man again. There 
is not a man or woman in this hall, who 
begs from day to day, who cannot by in- 
dustry and good habits place himself or 
herself above want, and become something 
better than a mere swallower of the earn- 
ings of other people. 

“ Now, mark you, I did not intend to 
tell you this when I came here. I’m no 
preacher, but you have compelled me to 
explain my presence here to-night. 

“Will you let me go back a little now, in 
your own lives? Let us go back to the 
time when you married that pretty girl. 
How pretty she was! Do you remember 
her rosy cheeks, her bright eyes, her quick 
and elastic step, her pleasant ways, the trust 
she had in you? Do you remember how 
fond you were of her? Do you remember 
how you promised to work for her, and take 
care of her? Do you remember how proud 
you felt with her hand upon your arm, and 
how you prized her more than all the world 
besides? Where is she now? In her cof- 
fn? Ido not see her in this hall. I see 
women here, care-worn, pale, weary, with 





no smiles on their faces. These are not the 
girls you married. Where are they? Ah, 
boys! you have killed some of them, and 
some of them you have beaten. You have 
made beggars of them and their children. 
You have disgraced them and done them a 
thousand wrongs. Isn't itso,boys? Haven't 
I told you the truth?” 

“What’s the use o’ rakin’ it up?” ex- 
claimed a rough fellow, wiping his eyes, 
while a dozen women were sobbing around 
him. 

“You drove me to it,” said Cavendish, 
“and I told you I would make you cry, 
and I have done it. But I haven't told you 
the whole of my story yet. The man who 
helped me to my place has hired this hall 
for your amusement and your help, and I 
have promised to stand by him. I’m going 
to do it. You will always have your money’s 
worth in your ticket, as you have had it to- 
night. If you know me at all, you know I 
can teach you, and if I know you, I can tell 
you a thousand things that it will be useful 
for you to learn. I would like to see “ The 
Beggars’ Paradise” something better than a 
beggars’ hell, and if you will join hands 
with me we'll revolutionize this part of the 
town, and get the name changed. I will 
work every day for myself for the sake of 
working with you at night.” 

“ Bully for you, Jonas!” 

“ We'll think about it.” 

“ Where’s the boss ?” 

After these expressions, coming from 
different parts of the hall, had died away, 
Cavendish proceeded : 

“I was to speak about bread to-night. 
This preliminary talk that we have had is 
more than I bargained for. 

“T want you now to follow me as I try to 
show you the region where the bread begins 
its life. Let us take the cars and travel 
westward. We go one, three, five, seven, 
ten, twelve hundred miles. We pass.through 
a great many thriving cities, we cross many 
wonderful rivers, we skirt the shores of broad 
lakes, for a day and a night, and a day and 
a night, and on a bright and dewy morning 
we stand upon a broad prairie. It has been 
a tedious journey, but what we open our 
eyes upon now is so great, 50 sweet, so won- 
derful, that we are repaid for our fatigues. 
The ocean itself does not seem more illimit- 
able than this expanse of land, all turned 
over and harrowed to receive the seed. Be- 
fore, endless prairie; behind, endless prai- 
rie; at the right and left, nothing but prairie, 
—sometimes level like the sleeping sea, 
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sometimes rolling like the ocean after a 
storm. 

“The little seed-wheat which the thou- 
sands of workmen are scattering has been 
brought, perhaps, from long distances, but 
every kernel cost the farmer money. The 
labor that sows it costs the farmer money. 
All the preparation of the ground costs the 
farmer money, or his own hard labor. The 
cattle and the horses used cost him labor 
or money. 

“Go to the same prairie in the early 
autumn. The black earth has turned into 
gold, and the prairie is a yellow sea, as mo- 
bile and as beautiful as if it were water. 
Every ear of grain that helps to constitute 
that palpitating, rippling ocean of beauty, 
over which the shadows of the clouds are 
chasing one another, is bending with bread. 
Then come the reapers who do their work, 
and get their pay, and then come the 
threshers, and the money that their labor 
commands is added to the aggregate of 
cost. Then the kernels, every one as ex- 
quisite as a pearl, are prisoned in sacks, 
bursting with fullness, are loaded upon 
wains that drag them to the rail, and then 
they begin the journey eastward which we 
passed over when we started to see the 
They ride on the rail to the lake. 


prairie. 
They are hoisted into huge elevators. They 


descend in streams into ships. They toss 
upon the waters. Steam propels them, or 
the winds drive them eastward. For long 
days and nights they journey over the water 
and over the land, until they reach their 
destination. They find the miller at last, 
and are ground into the finest flour. They 
are barreled and shipped to the city. From 
the warehouse they go to the baker, and 
from the baker they come here, and here 
you have them in your laps. 

“ Now mark the process, and see how 
every grain of these beautiful loaves has 
been paid for. The seed cost money, and 
the man who received the money fed him- 
self with it, and thus secured pay for his 
labor. The plowing and pulverizing of the 
soil, the covering of the seed, the reaping, 
the threshing, the transportation by sea and 
land, the grinding, the baking, have all 
been giving people bread. Every little ker- 
nel of wheat in these loaves has had a bless- 
ing in it for every hand that has touched it; 
and the money that you have paid for this 
bread to-night goes back through a thousand 
hands. Bakers, and millers, and railroad 
men, and sailors, and laborers of all sorts, 
teamsters and farmers, are helped by the 





little dimes that you have brought here to- 
night. All these men depend upon you, 
and the rest of us, to pay them for the work 
they have done, and all they ask is that you 
shall work as hard for them as they have 
worked for you. Is there anything un- 
reasonable about this? Don’t you all feel 
better for having paid for your loaf of bread, 
and will not the bread taste the sweeter for 
it?” 

When Cavendish had concluded this part 
of the address, the house was perfectly still. 
The listeners had made an excursion into 
the great country, had caught a glimpse of 
its industries, and they were thinking how 
many loaves of bread they had eaten with- 
out making any return for them. He was 
a graphic speaker, and having fairly got the 
audience into his hands, he had won back 
all his self-possession and was master of the 
situation. Dull as the minds of his audience 
were, they had followed him, and saw dimly 
what he had been driving at. 

“No man is a real man who is not will- 
ing to do a man’s work, and contribute his 
share to the making of the bread he eats,” 
said Cavendish. “I confess myself to have 
been a mean apology for a man,—a skulk, a 
shirk, a leech.” 

“ No doubt about that, Jonas,” from the 
audience. 

“ What are you ?” said Cavendish. 

As the owner of the responding voice was 
a notorious dead-beat. and well known to 
those about him, a laugh of derision went 
up at his expense. 

“TI propose to be a leech no longer. I 
am ashamed of myself,” said Cavendish ; 
“but I must not waste your time in per- 
sonal matters. It has been promised that I 
should tell you how to make bread.” 

Then he went into a long and interesting 
dissertation on the chemical processes in- 
volved in the making of the loaves that the 
audience held in their hands. He broke 
open a loaf that lay upon the table at his 
side, and compared it with the miserable 
stuff they were in the habit of preparing for 
themselves. Then he told them that lest 
they should forget the various formulas that 
he had described to them, he had brought 
some printed recipes, which he would dis- 
tribute among them. ; 

Forthwith there appeared from the wing 
of the stage, and descended into the audi- 
torum, a lad dressed like a page, in a blue 
roundabout with brass buttons—no less a 
personage than Bob Spencer, Glezen’s new 
boy, in the regalia of his high office. 
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“ Hullo, Bob!” rose from every part of | their wants were open, and the habit of 


the hall, and Bob was as proud of his dig- 
nity as if he had been a prince. He passed 
among the seats, distributing his bundle of 
recipes right and left. Every woman took 
one, and laid it away in her pocket or her 
bosom. Then the boy ran swiftly upstairs 
and disappeared. 

It looked as if the exercises were closing, 
when a voice called out: 

“ How are we to get the bread? You 
promised to tell us how to get it.” 

“ Thank you,” said Cavendish. “I came 
near forgetting that, I have had so many 
other things to talk about. Now, as I have 
dealt very frankly with you to-night, and 
acknowledged my own sins and short-com- 
ings, I have a right to ask you to treat me 
in the same way. How many in this audi- 
ence intend to go to an ale-house, or a gin- 
shop, on their way home and get something 
to drink? Up with you! Be fair now! 
No skulking!” 

Cavendish was laughing, and the laugh 
was contagious. The atmosphere was favor- 
able to candor and frankness. One lathy, 


long fellow rose, amid universal merriment, 
then another and another, until a hundred 
men were on their feet. 


“That’s right,” said Cavendish. “ Now 
please to sit down.” 

All resumed their seats, and then Caven- 
dish said : 

“T calculate that this audience propose 
to spend at least ten dollars on the way 
home for drink. ‘There, you see, are a hun- 
dred loaves of good honest bread that you 
propose to throw away. And what will you 
get for it? An unhappy home, a drunken 
sleep, a headache to-morrow morning, unfit- 
ness for work, and the necessity of driving 
your poor wives and wretched children out to 
beg for the bread that will be necessary to 
hold your souls within your miserable car- 
casses. Isn’t that true? You know it is. 
One way, then, to get your bread is to save 
your money for it. The other way is to get 
something to do, at any wages, and do it, 
and get your money for that.” 

It was evident that the audience had 
risen to no such determination as_ this. 
They had been interested and amused, but 
every man had come to the hall with a 
scent of benevolence in his nostrils. They 
knew that somebody, somewhere, had 
money ; and when they arrived at the hall 
Cavendish had told them that somebody 
had money. They wanted money. ‘Their 
self-respect had been ministered to, but 





their lives—the habit of living and desiring 
to live on the money of others—was not 
broken. 

“ Where’s the boss ?” they cried. 

“Trot him out!” 

“ We want to see him.” 

** Show us the elephant.” 

They clapped their hands and stamped 
their feet, and were about breaking up in a 
great tumult, when Nicholas appeared at 
the wing of the stage, advanced rapidly to 
the foot-lights, and bowed to the audience. 

“ Boys,” said he, “I am the boss, and I 
mean well toward you all. I wanted to do 
something for you. I knew your evenings 
must be rather dull, and that even those 
among you who have homes are not very 
comfortable in them. I thought it would be 
a good thing for you to have a warm, well- 
lighted hall, such as the rich people have to 
meet in, and that you could be interested 
here. 1 have been very much instructed 
and interested to-night, myself, by one from 
your own ranks, and I am sure that there 
are hundreds of well-educated people in 
New York who would have been willing to 
give five or ten times the sum your bread 
has cost you for the privilege you have 
enjoyed. All I have to say is that they 
cannot have it at any price. [Cheers, and 
‘bully for you!’|] Is there anything that 
I can do for you?” 

If he had asked this question earlier, there 
would have been a call for money from 
every part of the house, but the speaker’s 
respectful tone, and his evident good-will, 
shamed them all into silence, except one 
brutal fellow who said loudly : 

“Yes! shell out!” 

A hiss was started, and a cry of “shame, 
shame,” went up from every part of the hall. 

When the tumult subsided, Nicholas said: 

“TI may as well answer this man, for 
myself and for you. I never gave a cent 
of money to a man in my life—to a man, I 
mean, who was able to earn it and had not 
earned it—that I was not ashamed of myself 
and ashamed of him and for him; and I 
promise you and pledge you that I will never 
give you a penny so long as I live. I would 
not insult a man who was capable of earning 
his own bread by offering him money. I 
would not do anything for any man that I 
would not permit him to do forme. I have 
a reasonable amount of money now, but I 
may lose it, as multitudes have lost theirs. 
If I am unfortunate, I will work my fingers 
to the bone before I'll beg.” 
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“Good! good! You're all right,” re- 
sounded on every hand, and Nicholas was 
about retiring from his first public effort 
when a man rose in the middle of the hall 
and expressed the hope that he would 
remain a moment. 

Nicholas recognized Mr. Lansing Min- 
turn, who, with Yankton, or “ Twitchell,” 
had taken a seat in the audience, in order to 
be ready for any emergency. Both these 
men were known, and both knew that their 
recent history had not come to the ears of 
their old associates. It was Lansing Min- 
turn’s hand that, in the early part of the 
evening, had prevented the loaf from being 
hurled at the head of Cavendish. They had 
led in the cheers, and had controlled and 
guided, as well as they could, the demon- 
strations of the audience. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mr. Lansing 
Minturn, “that this audience owes to the 
gentleman who has just spoken, and to our 
old friend Cavendish, a vote of thanks for 
our entertainment here to-night. I therefore 
propose that the thanks of the audience be 
presented to them for the use of the hall 
that we have enjoyed, and the very instruct- 
ive and interesting address that we have 
listened to.” 

“I second the proposition,” 
Yankton promptly. 

The propounder of the motion put it to 
vote, and it was carried wem.con. Nicholas, 
with a smile of acknowledgment on his face, 
bowed to the audience and retired, while 
Cavendish raised his hand and said : 

“ One word more.” 

The audience paused—some standing, 
some sitting. 

“ One week from to-night there will be a 
lecture in this hall on ‘Soap.’” 

The announcement was greeted with the 
wildest merriment and applause. 

“How to make it and how to use it!” 
shouted Cavendish. 

This addition excited loud laughter and 
cheers, as the grand joke of the evening. 

“ Every attendant paying his dime at the 
box-office, will be presented with a cake of 
good soap, which will serve as his ticket of 
admission to the hall.” 

“We'll all come,” said Lansing Minturn. 

“ Every man and woman of us,” shouted 
Yankton. 

The hall was quickly emptied of as merry 
an audience as any New York theater sent 
into the street that night. They had been 
interested, they had been instructed, they 
had forgotten for more than an hour the low 
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motives of their lives. The passengers upon 
the sidewalks stopped and watched the 
bread-bearing crowd, and wondered what 
had been done; and many men went straight 
home who had intended to waste the scanty 
contents of their pockets in drink. 

Nicholas and Cavendish, on rejoining the 
little circle of friends behind the wing of 
the stage, were the recipients of quite an 
ovation. Both were heartily congratulated. 
Mr. and Mrs. Coates were there, having 
been attracted partly by curiosity, and partly 
by the enthusiasm of their daughter. Mrs. 
Coates only, of all the company, withheld 
her approval. 

“ It seems to me,” said Mrs. Coates, “that 
this meetin’ ought to have been opened 
with prayer. I may seem to be a strange 
woman, but I like the good old ways.” 

“ Y-yes,” said Mr. Coates, who saw that 
he was the only proper person to make a 
response to the suggestion, “b—bait your 
t-trap with a ch-icken, c—catch your fox, 
and then b-brush the flies off his face, and 
t-teach him the c—catechism.” 

It would have been too much to expect 
of the excited and happy group that they 
should receive this illustration of Mr. Coates’s 
idea of the situation without laughter; but 
there was not one of them—there was not 
one of the most reverent of them—who did 
not apprehend the unfairness of imprisoning 
a collection of five hundred people for a 
special object, and then taking an advantage 
of their helplessness to secure another. 
They had seen it tried, again and again, 
and they did not believe in it. They did 
believe, however, that God likes work better 
than words, that those who honestly labor 
for his children have his blessing in advance, 
without those phrases of public petition 
which are uttered mainly for their moral 
effect. 

From the hall the young people went 
directly to Miss Larkin, who awaited their 
return and report in a fever of excitement. 
She had asked of Nicholas the privilege of 
sharing in his expenses, so that she might 
be reckoned among the agents of the reform 
he had undertaken, and he could not refuse 
her request. 

The meetings at “The Atheneum” went 
on during the winter. The lecture upon 
soap was as great a success as that on 
bread. New seats were put into the hall. 
The audience went from five hundred up to 
six hundred. “The Atheneum” had never 
enjoyed such a season. The lecture on 
soap was followed by one on carbon in all 
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its forms, from graphite to the diamond. 
The ticket for this lecture was a little ink- 
stand, made from coal like that which they 
burned upon their hearths. Cavendish was 
furnished with books for cramming purposes, 
and was particularly brilliant and graphic in 
his representation of the age when the 
world’s fuel and light were deposited in 
their rocky store-houses. From useful things 
the lectures went to ornamental. The ticket 
to the first of these was a chromo, and in 
this lecture upon art, Cavendish told with 
thrilling effect the story of the morning 
which he and two of his companions spent 
with Nicholas in his room. The hurling 
of the Laocoén from its bracket, on that 
eventful morning, was made to do double 
duty, and the audience had been so far 
educated by the exercises of the winter, 
that they could receive and carry away the 
lesson. 

There was new life in hundreds of homes. 
Other philanthropists became interested in 
the remarkable experiment, and the appear- 
ance of a number of gentlemen and ladies 
upon the stage, with the permission of the 
audience, came to be a regular and expected 
affair. Of course, those who were poor 


were poor still, but something had come 


into their lives to give them meaning. Their 
common needs lost their vulgarity, and grad- 
ually clothed themselves with beauty and 
even romance. A degree of self-respect 
came back to them. They were more in- 
dustrious, more frugal, less intemperate. 
They paid more attention to their persons. 
They were better dressed and cleaner. 

While this was going on, other events 
were in progress among those with whom 
our story has brought us into association, 
and to these we must return for a while, to 
come back to “The Atheneum” experiment 
when it takes on a new character and de- 
velops a new phase of interest. It is suffi- 
cient to say now, in regard to this experiment, 
that its course, though always progressive, 
met with many drawbacks and difficulties, 
which taxed to their utmost the time and in- 
genuity of those who carried iton. Nicholas 
was the busiest man in New York. He 
made all the purchases, and became a per- 
sonal adviser—almost a father confessor— 
to many poor men and poor women, who 
were struggling to better their low con- 
ditions. He had a great deal of earnest 
help, but he was the readiest man of them 
ali—always bold and quick in expedients, 
and never failing of his ends, because he 
would no* fail. 





CHAPTER XxX. 


ONE may not swear that a river is pure 
because heaven is to be seen in it. Reflec- 
tion is an office of the surface. Many a 
stream with an under-tide of turbid waters 
and a muddy bottom mirrors back the cour- 
tesies of the trees upon its banks, but never 
shows them a pebble. 

Mr. Benson's life seemed pure. It re- 
flected the atmosphere above him and the 
things around him. There was not a bird 
that crossed it without seeing its double in 
an inverted sky. It gave back what it 
received. It entertained the clouds and the 
stars; and men did not pause to think that 
they were only looking into a mirror. In- 
deed, they flattered the fact in supposing 
that the difficulty in seeing into this life was 
attributable to its depth rather than its 
density. 

It often happens, however, in the clearest 
streams that a confluent may receive an 
independent freshet, and carry out into the 
broad river its burden of suspended unclean- 
ness. Mr. Benson’s financial troubles and 
the means he adopted to meet and master 
them were defacing the mirror of his life. 
The surface was growing dull and perturbed. 
Midway it showed a separation; and side 
by side, with only an imaginary or indistinct 
division, there flowed a river that seemed 
clear as of old, and one that was dirty and 
dull. If careless people did not see this, 
Mr. Benson himself was conscious of it. He 
was in grave trouble—trouble not only with 
his affairs, but with himself. He had arrived 
at a point where he could apprehend the 
fact that a fatal gap yawned between his 
religion and his morality. He was inex- 
pressibly pained by this apprehension, and 
profoundly puzzled by it. He could not 
see that his religion and his morality had 
the same selfish basis. He could not com- 
prehend the fact that his morality had not 
grown out of his religion—that they had no 
common root in love to God and love to 
man. 

He was sure that he enjoyed his religious 
exercises. He did not see that he enjoyed 
them because they had no connection with 
his moralities. The services of his church 
on Sunday, the attendance upon, and the 
active participation in, the social religious 
gatherings of the week, personal devotions, 
the reading of his Bible—all these were 
sources of comfort to him. The faithful 
discharge of what he regarded as his relig- 
ious duties gave him his best consolations. 
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It has been said that there was no vital 
relation between his morality and his relig- 
ion, yet in his own mind there was a rela- 
tion, so far that he was puzzled to understand 
why a man who discharged his religious 
duties with such careful punctilio should not 
receive his reward in greater prosperity. He 
was a friend of religion—a friend of God: 
why was not God a more helpful friend to 
him ? Still, the fact that God was no more 
helpful did not tempt him to relinquish his 
religious duties. Indeed, the circumstance 
that he was doing doubtful things in the 
realm of his moralities, stimulated him in 
what he regarded as other good directions. 
He was dimly conscious, perhaps, that he 
was trying to blind the eyes of others to his 
immoral doings and conditions, and that he 
was apparently more religious because he 
was consciously more immoral, but this did 
not affect his action. 

Mr. Benson was sound in his beliefs, and 
this fact, in such a thind as his, went a long 
way in the conservation of his self-compla- 
cency. To these he clung with almost 
affectionate pertinacity. Whatever changes 


might happen to his earthly fortune, his 
heavenly inheritance should be secure. Con- 
cerning the duties in this department of his 


life he had no doubt, even if the circum- 
stances of the time and the infirmities of 
his will under temptation, should warp or 
degrade his action in his practical dealings 
with the world. He was at least no heretic, 
and the truth should always find in him a 
bulwark and a defense. 

The real trouble with Mr. Benson was 
that he was obliged to take care of Mr. Ben- 
son and Mr. Benson’s reputation. He had 
been a wise and prosperous man. The com- 
munity had looked up to him and trusted 
him. He had nursed his reputation with a 
degree of self-love of which he was entirely 
unconscious. To be greeted, and spoken 
of, and pointed at, as a man of probity, as 
an eminent citizen, as a person supremely 
trustworthy, was the sweetest gratification 
of his life. Under the inspiration of his own 
self-love, rather than that of any higher love, 
he had been a moral man. When he saw 
this successful and moral man about to tum- 
ble from his height of prosperity and good 
repute, the same self-love sprang to save 
him by such means as seemed necessary. 

The first duty, then, that appealed to Mr. 
Benson, outside of that which he owed to 
his religion, was that of taking care of him- 
self. He justified himself in this by the 
fact that if he could take care of himself, 





he could take care of all whose affairs he 
held in his hands. His work was therefore 
very simple. How to get through the crisis 
and save his reputation was the great ques- 
tion which covered all other questions. 

He was already conscious, however, as 
has been intimated, that a freshet had 
occurred in the principal confluent of his 
life, which had betrayed itself upon the 
surface to a few eyes besides his own. He 
knew that his reputation was suffering 
already. He was at least so conscious that 
it ought to suffer, that he became painfully 
alert andsuspicious. He had carried through 
all his business life so confident a feeling 
and so confident a front, based upon con- 
scious fair dealing and assured popularity, 
that a suspicion of himself made him sus- 
picious of the public. He had noticed, 
first, that the tide of private deposits, of 
which he had been the recipient, had reached 
its flood. Whether this was attributable to 
the growing poverty of the people, or to a 
general subsidence of confidence in moneyed 
men, or to a special waning of faith in him, 
he could not tell, but he suspected the last. 

It is curious how keen the public scent of 
private difficulty is,—how quickly suspicion 
gathers around a man who, however faith- 
fully he may have discharged all his business 
obligations, has done it with trouble to him- 
self and fears for the future. There was no 
doubt that, for some reason, the public con- 
fidence in Mr. Benson was waning. His 
affairs had been quietly canvassed in busi- 
ness circles, and wise heads had been shaken 
over them. Nothing had been spoken of 
them outside,—no whisper of warning had 
been breathed among the poor,—yet sharp 
instincts apprehended the tottering of his 
strength, and a certain indefinable change 
in himself. The man who had had a cour- 
teous word for everybody, now passed his 
best friends in the street without knowing 
them. He was absorbed, preoccupied. 
He found it more difficult from day to day 
to obtain accommodations. Some of his 
recent depositors called, under various 
excuses, to withdraw their loans. Men 
bowed to him in the street in a different 
manner from that to which he had been 
accustomed. Money-lenders gave him short 
greetings or a wide berth. 

He was unspeakably vexed and dis- 
tressed with the change, and it did not 
work well with him. It maddened him and 
made him desperate, yet still he could not 
only blame their selfishness, but take refuge 
in his own superior motives. These motives 
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hardened, however, from day to day, into a 
determination to save himself at any risk— 
almost at any price. 

Did he mean to wrong anybody? No. 
He fully intended to pay every dollar of his 
debts. That, at least, would be necessary to 
save his reputation, and he sincerely desired 
to do this, with as little wrong-doing as 
possible. 

It was in this mood and in this condition 
that Nicholas would have found him on the 
night on which he received the letter from 
the burglar concerning the stolen bonds, 
had he persisted in his determination to call 
upon him and read the letter to him. At 


that moment he was closeted with one of | 
his largest and most importunate creditors— | 
| them. 


one who, on the brink of failure, was telling 
him that he must and would have his money. 
It was in vain that Mr. Benson assured him 
that the debt could not be paid without 
distressing others, and involving a ruinous 
sacrifice of property. Necessity could take 
no counsel of generosity. Ruin was not in 
the mood to consider ruin; and Mr. Benson 
was obliged to submit to the rule of busi- 
ness which circumstances had compelled 
him to enforce upon others. 

So, before the creditor left the house that 


evening, he secured a promise from Mr. 
Benson that the debt should be paid on the 
following day. 

This was the hardest emergency that Mr. 


Benson had ever experienced. He had 
made a desperate promise under desperate 
pressure, and must keep it or go to protest, 
and acknowledge himself beaten. He had 
nothing to keep his promise with. No sale 
of property could be made in the brief 
hours at his command. He could not bor- 
row on the securities he held, save at rates 
that would disgrace him and hasten his 
ruin. 

His mind trod the weary round of possi- 
bilities again and again, and at every revo- 
lution it paused before the safe that held the 
stolen bonds. He did not wish to touch 
them. Why had he held them? Why had 
he not placed himself beyond the temptation 
to use them ? Could it be that Providence 
had withheld his hand from restoration ? 
Could it be that the God he had prayed to 
so earnestly intended that these bonds should 
come into his hands for temporary use, in 
the most cruel exigency of his life? It 
seemed so. He could see no other way 
out of his trouble. There were the bonds, 
lying idly in his safe. There was in them 
all the help he needed, and more. They 








were doing good to nobody. At the very 
moment he contemplated theft, his heart 
went up with an emotion of gratitude! 

The devil had come to him as an angel 
of light, with the blasphemous message that 
Providence was dealing with him,—that a 
miracle had been wrought for him,—that a 
man who held him in his hands and held 
him in contempt had been made unwill- 
ingly tributary to his safety. The devil did 
not need to tell him that he had paid for the 
bonds a certain sum in money, that he had 
taken them from the hands of a robber, 
that he was ready to give them up to any 
man who could prove them to be his, that 
he had kept them safely for the owner, and 
that he only wanted a temporary use of 


What should he do? What would any 
man do with ruin staring him in the face, 
the means of avoiding it in his hands, and 
a message more than half believed to be 
from heaven in his heart, bidding him use 
the means ? 

Still, if Nicholas had told him of his let- 
ter, the message from heaven in answer to 
prayer would not have come to Mr. Benson. 
He might even have informed Nicholas of 
his possession of the bonds, and insisted on 
putting them out of his hands. He had 
gradually approached, and finally reached, 
a determination, and found his heart lighter 
and his path brighter. Was this heaven's 
own smile of approval? It seemed to be. 

But here another difficulty arose. Where 
should he use the bonds? He found that 
however divinely sanctioned his use of them 
might seem to be, he was not ready to use 
them in the open market. It would not be 
safe to place them where he could not at 
once lay his hands upon them. 

So he was shut up to a single resort. It 
was against the law for an officer of the 
Poor Man’s Savings Bank to use its funds 
for his personal purposes. But he would use 
them for a few days, and no harm could 
come to the bank, with such security as he 
had it in his power to offer. He had become 
so blinded and benumbed in his apprehen- 
sions, that he did not see that his one illegal 
or irregular act would demoralize every 
officer of the bank associated with him, and 
that he would lose all power to control 
them. He did not see that every man of 
them would demand a loan for himself, as a 
bribe to secrecy, and that he would by his 
act inaugurate a confederacy of crime that 
would endanger or destroy the institution in 
which he had taken so much pride. 
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Before noon on the following day the 
bonds were in the vault of the savings 
bank, Mr. Benson’s creditor was paid, and 
he had a surplus fund on hand which would 
give him room and leisure to work for the 
redemption of his pledged securities. 

The first effect was great mental relief to 
Mr. Benson. ‘The second was an organized 
demand, on the part of the other officers of 
the bank, for accommodations for them- 
selves. They gave him plainly to understand 
that they were in as great trouble as him- 
self; that their right to borrow of the bank 
was equal to his own, and that if their 
demand was not acceded to they would 
endeavor, in the proper quarters, to ascer- 
tain why he was to be made an exception 
to the rule. 

Mr. Benson was in their hands. Practi- 
cally he was under the threat of exposure, 
if he refused to honor their wishes. There 
was but one thing for him to do, and he 
discovered too late that the devil, who had 
assumed the semblance and the prerogatives 
of Providence, had led him into a trap, 
from which there was no way of escape. 
He saw before him the ruin of the bank. 
He saw that he had demoralized his own 
officers, and that not one of them could be 
dismissed. 

Sometimes the whole chain of events 
which had led him into his present des- 
perate perplexities was unrolled before him. 
Oh that he could go back! Oh that he 
could recall the first mistake, the initial act, 
of his supreme selfishness, which had placed 
him on this declining and tortuous road ! 

He prayed, but he had no relief. 
was in a land of shadows. 
with monsters. The heavens were brass, 
the earth was iron. His divinity was the 
Virgin of the medieval chamber of torture, 


He 


who opened her thorny arms and pressed | 


him to a breast of spikes, that quenched his 
breath and drew his blood and racked him 
with insufferable pain. 
CHAPTER XXI. 
In the meantime, Nicholas had taken the 
burglar’s letter to Glezen’s office, and they 
had looked over it together. Nicholas had 
not the slightest doubt that the note was 
from the man whom he had chased from 
“The Crown and Crust ”"—his keeper on the 
night of the Ottercliff robbery—the beggar 
whom he had violently ejected from his 
house. Every circumstance connected with 
it assured its genuineness, but whether Bill 


| securing the person of such a man. 


He was fighting | 





Sanders knew where the bonds were, or 
was only trying to secure money for infor- 
mation which he did not possess, was a 
question that could only be doubtfully 
answered. 

Glezen had considerable faith in the 
genuineness of the letter, but none at all in 
its author’s proposition. He had had a lit- 
tle experience, and a good deal of observa- 
tion, in such cases, and he had learned that 
very little dependence was to be placed 
upon letters of that character. It was pos- 
sible, however, that the burglars had quar- 
reled over their booty, and that Bill Sanders 
would be ready to play a game of revenge, 
if he could be assured of his own safety. 

After a long consultation, Nicholas left 
the letter in Glezen’s possession, with the 
permission to take such steps with regard to 
it as might seem to be the most judicious. 

From all that Glezen could learn or guess 
about Bill Sanders, he had been a subor- 
dinate in the crime—a cat’s-paw in the 
hands of abler and worse men; and he 
cared a good deal more about getting back 
the bonds for Nicholas than he did about 
Be- 
sides, a man who would be willing to act as. 
a tool for a greater rogue, might the more 
easily be induced to act as his own tool. 
So he sat down and carefully wrote a reply 
to the burglar’s letter, telling him that the 
matter had been placed in his hands, and 
proposing an interview, with a pledge of 
personal safety. 

The night fixed upon for the interview 
was one which Nicholas and Cavendish 
would spend at “ The Atheneum,” so that, 
without exciting suspicion, or being under 
the danger of intrusion, he might have the 
rogue in his office and examine him at his 


| leisure. 


The reply to his note reached him with 
unexpected promptness, and, somewhat to 
his ‘surprise, his proposition was accepted. 
The man made his conditions in detail. The 
main point seemed to be personal safety 
during the visit. He even indulged in 
threats, in the name of his gang, if anything 
should happen to him contrary to the con- 
struction he had placed upon Glezen’s let- 
ter, and the conditions named in his own. 

Glezen was in his office at nine o'clock, 


| the place and hour specified in his own let- 


ter, though he had but little faith that the 
visitor he had invited would appear. 

The clock of Trinity had hardly com- 
pleted its tale of the hour, however, when 
Glezen heard steps slowly ascending the 
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stairs. They paused at the landing, and 
the man who had made them seemed to be 
trying to read the signs on the various 
doors. At last there came a hesitating 
knock, which Glezen answered in person. 

“Ts this Bill Sanders?” inquired Glezen, 
opening the door upon him. 

“ ]’m the man as writ the letter,” was the 
reply, in a voice which Nicholas, had he 
been present, would have recognized at the 
antipodes, 

“Come in out of the draught,” said Glezen. 

“Ts it all clear?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Honor bright ?” 

“ Without a stain,” said Glezen, while the 
man glanced into his quizzical eyes. 

Bill Sanders stepped inside, and looked 
around him, as the lawyer turned the key in 
the door. 

“ Be you a jokin’ man?” inquired Bil 
Sanders. 

Glezen laughed, and said: 

“Why do you ask ?” 

“TI reckoned you was by what you said, 
and how you looked,” was the reply. 

“T*am serious enough for our business,” 
said Glezen. 

“ T always trust a jokin’ man,” said Bill, 
flatteringly with his husky voice. “ ‘Does he 
joke ?’ says I. That settles it. ‘There's 
a good spot in ’im,’ says I. ‘What he says 
he’ll do, he will do. When he says he’ll 
pertect ye, he’ll do it. When he says he'll 
plank down money, he'll plank down money, 
and he wont stand on small change.’ 
That’s what I says.” 

Bill took the chair that was offered him, 
tucking his hat under his left arm, as if that 
disposition of it were an act of courtesy 
toward his host. 


ordinary bully, and a pale, creamy smile, 
under which it was difficult to tell whether 
the milk was sweet or sour. 

“T know ye mean to deal squar’,” said 
Bill, to break the uncomfortable silence in 
which Glezen was regarding him. “I 
knowed it as quick as I see ye leave the 
key into the door.” 

“TI think I understand you, Bill,” said 
Glezen, at length; “and before you start, I 
want you to hear a little that I have to say. 
You needn’t tell me your real name, because 
you'll lie about it, and that will be a bad 
beginning. What I want is the truth. I 
have promised that you shall come and go 
this time in safety, and I will keep my 


promise; but you must remember that I | 


He wore a cunning, dep- | 
recative, deferential air, most unlike the | 











have promised nothing beyond this evening. 
If you tell me the truth, I can probably save 
you from harm. If you lie to me, I shall 
feel at perfect liberty to dq anything that 
seems desirable. You are undoubtedly 
one of the robbers of my friend Minturn’s 
bonds. Now what do you know about 
them ?” 

“Swear me! Let me git my hand onto 
a Bible,” said Bill. 

“No, I don’t want you to swear,” said 
Glezen. “I'll take your word of honor, if 
such a man as you has any honor.” 

“Then I'll swear myself,” said Bill. “May 
God ——” 

“Stop!” said Glezen. “ Not another 
word! If you wish to have me believe you, 
drop your oaths.” 

Bill’s programme for the evening was 
broken up, and it bothered him. He had 
actually come to tell the truth; he had been 


| confirmed in his determination to tell it by 
| Glezen’s words; but he somehow thought it 


would be truer if he could “git his hand 
onto a Bible.” 

“ Begin,” said Glezen. 

“There was three men as went a-foragin’,” 
said Bill Sanders,—“ as went a-foragin’ up 
the river. Two of ’em was old hands, that 
was used to large business, and one of em 
was a new hand, as was used to small busi- 
ness. They cracked a house, as wasn’t fur 
from the river, and got away with a stack o’ 
plunder, an’ nobody hurt. Lawyer, stick a 
pin in that—nobody was hurt. A kid was 
skewered temperary, but there wasn’t no 
murder,—a kid as had no good will a-owin’ 
to ’im, but there wasn’t no harm done.” 

“No,” said Glezen, impatiently, “ you 
only bound and gagged him. Goon. I've 
heard all this before.” 

“ As I was a-sayin’,” pursued the narrator, 
“the men got away with a stack o’ plunder 
—some on it silver, and some on it bonds. 
Now, s’pose we call the head man Captain 
Hank. That wasn’t his name, but suppose 
we call it Captain Hank, to make it easy. 
Captain Hank says: ‘ Boys, we'll divide the 
silver, but I'll keep the bonds, an’ sell ’em 
when the time comes. They must be kep’ 
together, an’ I’m goin’ to keep ’em,’ says ’e, 
an’ when I git red of ’em, then we'll divide 
squar’,’ says ’e. Well, the men was free- 
spendin’, and they run through the silver 
afore they knowed it, and then Captain 
Hank went for to raise the needful on the 
bonds.” 

Up to this point, Glezen had sat back in 
his chair with half shut eyes, listening to the 
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old story, but now he opened them and 
became alert. 

“ Did he get any money on them ?” in- 
quired Glezen. 

“T’m a-comin’ to it, careful,” said Bill. 
“« Two of the fellers waited for Captain Hank, 
an’ they waited till he come back, the wust 
beat man you ever see. He went to a high 
party as deals extensive, and the high party 
knowed about the bonds, an’ come down 
on ’im with a barker an’ a telegraph, an’ 
was too many for im. Leastways, that’s 
Captain Hank’s story. Captain Hank gave 
both of his pardners an X, an’ that’s all they 
ever see of the bonds, an’ then he broke 
with ’em. An’ here you sets an’ asks me if 
he got money on ’em. In course he got 
money on ’em, an’ he got more’n he give 
account fer. That’s what’s the matter. You 
don’t s’pose I’d come here an’ give him up 
if he’d dealt fair, do ye?” 

“Who's the high party as deals exten- 
sive ?” inquired Glezen, adopting a phrase 
which Bill seemed to have used with con- 
siderable pride. 

“ He’s a party as gobbled the whole pile, 
an’ we’ve watched the papers to see if the 
bonds ever got back to the man as owns 
‘em, but the old cock hasn’t peeped. He's 
got ’em now. I’ve seen ’im sence in the 
street, and butter wouldn’t melt in ’is 
mouth.” 

“ But you haven’t told me his name,” 
said Glezen. 

Bill drew his chair nearer to Glezen, and 
began to tremble and grow white-lipped. 
His voice became more husky, and came 
down to a wheezy whisper, as he said : 

“ Lawyer, you wont believe me. Swear 
me as. a pertickler favor. Let me get my 
hand onto a Bible.” 

Glezen was impressed with the man’s sin- 
cerity. He was evidently under great ex- 
citement, and felt that the secret he had 
determined to divulge would be regarded 
as incredible. Knowing that his word was 
valueless, he seemed to feel that an auxil- 
iary oath might stiffen it for use. 

“JT don’t want any oaths,” exclaimed 
Glezen, impatiently. “If your word isn’t 
good for anything, your oath isn’t good for 
anything. Out with it.” 

“ But you wont believe it,” said Bill. 

“ You don’t believe it yourself, perhaps.” 

“Ido. I know it.” 

“ How do you know it ?” 

“T went with ’im to the door!” 

Bill fell back in his chair, and drew a long 
breath. 


“What door? Whose door?” 

“Old Benson’s!” in a whisper. 

It was Glezen’s time to be excited now. 

“T have a good mind to tell you that 
you lie, and to kick you out of my office,” 
said he. 

“ T knowed you wouldn’t believe it,” said 
Bill, deprecatingly. “I wanted to get my 
hand onto a Bible, and you wouldn’t let me.” 

“ Very well,” said Glezen, trembling with 
excitement, “ you shall have your hand on 
a Bible. Here it is. Stand up, and put 
your hand on it.” 

The rogue staggered to his feet, and 
placed his hand boldly on the book. 

“T’m ready,” said he. 

“You solemnly swear, that you honestly 
and firmly believe, that a man whom you 
know as Captain Hank, and as the robber 
who stole a package of bonds from Nicho- 
las Minturn at Ottercliff, disposed of those 
bonds to, or had them taken from him by, 
Benjamin Benson, in this city, God Almighty 
being your witness, and your avenger if you 
swear falsely.” 

Glezen administered the oath with pro- 
found solemnity. ; 

“T do,” said Bill, “an’ that’s what I call 
business. You might as well have come to it 
afore, an’ it wasn’t my fault that you didn’t.” 

* Now, if you have lied to me, Bill San- 
ders, I'll make this place too hot to hold 

ou.” 

“If I’ve lied to you, I hope I'll go to a 
hotter place than you can make this into,” 
said Bill, firmly. 

“ Don’t you tell this to anybody else,” 
said Glezen. “If it’s true, I'll take care of 
the matter. If it is false, as it probably is, 
whatever your belief may be, it will be a 
cruel thing against an innocent man to say 
anything about it. Captain Hank has prob- 
ably lied to you. He may have gone to 
Mr. Benson to sell the bonds, but he proba- 
bly did not sell them. And now,” said 
Glezen, rising, “I want nothing more of 
you to-night.” 

“ What are you going to give me?” in- 
quired Bill. 

“For what you’ve told me, nothing,” 
said Glezen, “until I am convinced that 
you have told me the truth. For your 
trouble in coming here to-night, this sy 
and he handed _ him a bank-note of a small 
denomination. Bill was disappointed. 

“T’ll make it right, if I am convinced 
that you have not tried to deceive me. 
There’s no use in talking about the matter. 
| No words, Bill, no words! Good-night!” 
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and he almost crowded him out of the door 
of his office, and locked himself in. Pass- 
ing swiftly to his window, he saw his visitor 
cross Broadway, and disappear down one 
of the side streets. ; 

It was already late, but he knew, with this 
secret in his possession, he could not sleep. 
He paced his room for a few minutes, then, 
seized with a sudden determination, he hur- 
ried on his overcoat and hat, locked his 
office, ran down-stairs, and hailing and leap- 
ing into a passing cab, ordered the driver to 
take him to the rooms of Nicholas, and not 
to lose time on the way. 

The revelations of the robber had pro- 
foundly impressed him, however incredu- 
lously he may have appeared to receive 
them. He was certainly more than half 
convinced that Bill Sanders believed the 
statement he had sworn to. If he had not 
been measurably convinced of this, he 
would not have béen so much excited. - 

He found himself sitting lightly on his 
seat, and leaning forward, with the strange, 
involuntary fancy that he was lightening the 
burden of the horse, or imparting something 
of the haste he felt to the brute that dragged 
him. Every muscle was tense, and, at last, 


became so painful that he was obliged to 


lean back for rest. Although the night was 
cold, the cab seemed close, and he put 
down the windows, that he might catch the 
sharp air on his feverish cheeks. Then 
came a flood of doubts whether he had a 
right to plant suspicions in the mind of 
Nicholas, which, in all probability, were 
groundless. He had a dozen impulses to stop 
the driver and walk back to his own rooms 

But the cab rolled on over the stony 
streets, past the theaters as they were dis- 
gorging themselves, past the saloons ablaze 
with light, past the long rows of dark ware- 
houses, and the unending lines of flickering 
street-lamps, and he held to his seat as if 
by some fatal necessity. Crowded and vio- 
lently exercised as his mind had been, he 
was at his destination before he could 
realize that the long distance had been 
measured. The cabman was royally paid 
for his service and dismissed; but even then 
Glezen hesitated. 

In vain. He could not go away. He 
rang the bell, and on reaching the room he 
sought he found Nicholas preparing to retire 
for the night. 

“What! This you?” exclaimed Nicholas. 

“Even so.” 

“What is the matter? You are pale. 
Are you ill?” 





“T have heard the devil’s own story to- 
night,” said Glezen, sinking into a chair, 
“but I am not ill,—only a little excited. 
Put on your coat, Nicholas. We must have 
a talk. I don’t know that I ought to tell 
you this story, but it’s in me, and I don’t 
seem to be able to hold it.” 

Nicholas sat down near his friend, very 
much puzzled, and heard in profound amaze- 
ment every incident of the interview that 
had occurred at Glezen’s office. 

“ Now mark you, Nicholas,” said Glezen, 
interrupting the latter in his attempt to speak, 
“I give but little credence to this story. 
On one side of it, there is a set of desperate 
rogues—men known to be thieves—men 
who would perjure their souls for money 
just as readily as they would break into a 
house, or cut a throat, if they had occasion 
for violence. On the other, there is a man 
more conspicuous for his probity than for 
anything else—with all the dissuasives against 
crooked courses that can be gathered round 
a man, or gathered into him. It is not fair 
to pit one of these parties against the other, 
even before the bar of one’s private judg- 
ment. We must keep this to ourselves. I 
am glad to have a partner in the possession 
of the story, because it is an ugly thing for 
one man to carry, but it cannot be true. 
You know it cannot be true.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” said Nicholas. 
“You lawyers are always after evidence that 
will be good in a court of justice. There 
are circumstances in my mind that have 
fitted themselves into, and illuminated every 
passage of, the story. I shall surprise you 
if I say that I not only believe that this story 
is true, but that my belief amounts almost to 
knowledge.” 

“ You surprise me,” said Glezen. 
do you mean ?” 

“T know the very night on which the 
transaction took place,” said Nicholas. 
“Why, the man almost revealed himself. 
The secret was as hard for him to hold as it 
has been for you; and if he had had no 
greater motive for keeping it than you have 
had, I should have received it then. My 
interview with him came next after that of 
Captain Hank. He was pale and excited 
when I entered. He questioned me about 
the bonds. He told me he believed, or felt, 
somehow, that I should get them again. He 
went so far as to say that he had just had a 
call from a man who was as likely to have 
been the robber as any man he had ever 
seen. I see it all. He had my bonds in 
his safe at that moment. He asked me if 


“ What 
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I had yet discovered the record of the num- 
bers, and [I can see now—I saw it then, 
without understanding it—his look of satis- 
faction when I answered in the negative. 
It’s true, Glezen; it’s true! I see it more 
plainly every moment, as our conversation 
comes back to me. I see the strange ma- 
lignity with which he undertook to play 
upon my hopes, and the blinds which he 
wove before my eyes. I tell you it’s true.” 

Nicholas grew more nervous and em- 
phatic as he talked. Every word and circum- 
stance of the interview which he recalled 
fitted so naturally into, or grew out of, the 
consciousness of guilt on Mr. Benson’s part, 
that he could find no place for them in any 
substituted theory. 

Then he rose and walked the room in 
wild excitement. He clenched his hands as 
if he were in pain. ‘Then gesticulating furi- 
ously, he said : 

“TI see it! Iseeit! I know it is true!” 

“You forget, Nicholas, that Benson is not 
a fool,” said Glezen. “ He couldn’t afford 
to risk his reputation for the money.” 

“ He doesn’t love me, Glezen.” 

“ Very well, he cannot afford to risk his 
position for the gratification of a private 
enmity. You must give me a better reason 
than these.” 

“ Wouldn't he commit crime for the sake 
of saving his position?” inquired Nicholas. 

“ My boy,” said Glezen, “ that’s deeper 
down into motives than I’ve been. If he is 
in any such strait as that, it is time our friend, 
Miss Larkin, were placed on her guard.” 

“She shall be placed on her guard the 
next time I see her. If he can steal from 
me, he can defraud her.” 

The excitement of Nicholas had had the 





effect to cool Glezen, and the latter at last 
said quietly : 

“Well, Nicholas, what are you going to 
do about it ?” 

“T am going to give Mr. Benson an 
opportunity to deny the story.” 

“ You cannot do that, you know.” 

“T can do it, and I will do it.” 

“You will only get yourself into difficulty.” 

“What do I care about that? I have 
had him on his knees more than once, and 
he has more than one reason to be afraid 
of me. You talk about keeping this matter 
to ourselves. I cannot carry it, even with 
your help. Why, the man has almost shaken 
my bonds in my face. He has gloated over 
their possession in my presence. Leave me 
alone. I shall not mention your name, and 
I assume all the responsibility.” 

Glezen saw that it was useless to argue 
with Nicholas in his excited and confident 
mood, and securing a promise from him 
that he would not move in the affair until 
further consultation, bade him good-night 
and sought his lodgings. 

He left his friend to a night of sleepless- 
ness. A danger to Miss Larkin had been 
opened to the latter in the conversation. 
His own instinct or insight had discovered 
it. It assumed the front of reality, and he 
could not put it out of his mind. Any sel- 
fish consideration was nothing compared 
with his sympathy for her, and the motive 
that sprung within him to shield and defend 
her. He would warn her of her danger. 
She was a lamb in the den of a wolf, and 
he would be her protector. He tossed all 
night, and went through every imaginable 
encounter and conflict with his foe, but rose 
in the morning with his purpose unshaken. 


(To be continued.) 
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BECAUSE it did not yield me shade enough, 
Because the time seemed long till fruit should be, 
I smote at root my flowering apple-tree ; 
It was the fairest tree in my scant grove, 
And fell with little sound: I watched above 
And viewed it where it lay, content to see 
My fearful handiwork, and angrily 
I shook its boughs, and plucked the leaves thereof ;— 
Poor leaves that never a deep shadow made, 


Yet were so fair! 


I dropped them, one by one; 


And then I wept, for what I cannot say, 
Unless my heart conjectured of some day 
When I should stand alone, and no such shade 

Should interpose between me and the sun. 
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WHEN, on the morning of Sunday, April 
2d, 1865, Mr. President Davis was informed 
by a dispatch from General Lee that the 
Confederate army would be compelled to 
abandon Petersburg and Richmond that 
night, there was, as might have been ex- 
pected, a wild panic in the capitol city, and 
not only the president, but the leading Con- 
federate officials and generals then in Rich- 
mond, made a precipitate flight. In this 
flight the government warehouses, situated 
in the lower part of the city, between Cary 
street and the river, and filled with immense 
quantities of tobacco and other stores, were 
devoted to the flames, in order to prevent 
their rich booty from falling into the hands 
of the Federal army. By whose order this 
wanton act was done has heretofore been 
deemed a matter of hazardous inquiry in 
Richmond ; but in a recent important insur- 
ance case tried in that city, involving the 
liability of parties to the transaction, it seems 
to have been admitted that the order was 
issued by General Ewell. The burning of 
these immense warehouses loaded down the 
atmosphere with the smell of tobacco for miles 
and miles around, and added another (and 
the most grievous of all) to the many calam- 
ities which have befallen that city since, in 
1781, it was first destroyed by the British, 
under General Arnold. 

The history of Richmond since the fire 
shows the wonderful recuperative power 
of its people. Hundreds of the most suc- 
cessful business men in Richmond to-day 
found themselves, on the-morning of the 3d 
of April, 1865, stripped of their last dollar’s 
worth of property. Many of them were gen- 
tlemen of the oldest Virginia families, owning 
large ancestral estates before the war, and 
strangers to want. But not a few of them 
possessed great resources of mind and body, 
and philosophy enough to dismiss their re- 
grets for the past, and to grapple resolutely 
with the exigencies of the occasion. The 
first thing to be done was to clear away the 
foundations and rebuild. In this labor they 
had no such adventitious aid as accrued to 
Chicago after her great fire, when sister cities 
a thousand miles away promptly contributed 
their eight or ten millions in insurance ad- 
justments ; for, under the circumstances of 
its destruction, no insurance policy protected 
a dollar’s worth of Richmond property. 
But, nothing daunted, her people went to 
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work, every man putting his shoulder to the 
wheel. Of the success attained, the follow- 
ing pages will have something to tell. 

In this renascence the Tredegar Iron 
Works, which had been turning out the 
mighty cannon of the Confederacy, promptly 
responded to the demands of peace, and 
began to master new processes of iron man- 
ufacture. The ponderous machinery of the 
Richmond Architectural Iron Works, which 
had been destroyed, was soon set in motion 
to repair the general ruin. In less than eight 
months after the fire, these extensive works 
were re-erected on their old site, and were 
filling heavy city orders. The Metropolitan 
Iron and Brass Works on Cary street, reach- 
ing from Seventh to Sixth, soon became a 
powerful auxiliary in the work of reparation, 
as did the Shockoe Machine Works, the 
Phoenix Foundry, the Franklin Machine 
Company, and many other establishments 
of lesser note, not to mention the Old Do- 
minion Iron and Nail Works on Belle Isle, 
which had fortunately escaped the general 
conflagration. In addition to these several 
extensive works, employing hundreds and 
even thousands of the best skilled workmen, 
companies were formed for re-opening the 
coal mines in the near vicinity, and develop- 
ing the Richmond granite quarries (the finest 
in the world), and soon three thousand lineal 
feet of sheds on the Manchester side of the 
river covered half as many stone-cutters, 
engaged in the grand work of restoration 
now resolutely in progress throughout the 
city. 

In much less time than a similar work 
was afterward done in Chicago, the burnt 
district was entirely rebuilt, and with far 
more substantial, imposing, and beautiful 
edifices than those which had succumbed 
to the fire. Main street, the great business 
artery of the city, was especially improved 
in the solidity and style of its architecture, 
and the perfection of its mercantile arrange- 
ments. 

In the view which we give of Richmond 
from the Manchester side of the river, the 
Tredegar Iron Works are seen nestling un- 
der Gamble’s Hill, in the left foreground 
as seen beyond the rapids, while Belle Isle, 
the Tredegar railroad bridge, the Peters- 
burg railroad bridge, and the Gallego 
flouring-mill, are, apart from the rapids 
themselves, the most conspicuous objects 
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that meet the eye in the lower part of the 
city. Beyond, on the crest of Shockoe 
Hill, stands the state capitol, an imposing 
edifice with a handsome Doric portico, be- 
low which, and to the right and left, lies the 
principal business portion of the city. The 
small church spire to the extreme right, on 
Church Hill, and almost hidden in the foli- 
age of surrounding trees, is that of the “ Old 
Church,” in which Patrick Henry electrified 
the whole country in 1775, by his memo- 
rable utterance: “ Give me liberty or give 
me death !” 

The activity of the Tredegar Iron Works 
since the war has been remarkable. Since the 
reorganization of the company in 1867 with 
a capital of $1,000,000, it has constructed 
a bridge across the river, with a three-rail 
track, which enables the Works to connect 
with both systems of railroad (the narrow 
and wide gauge) running southward, and 
with the northern system on the Richmond 
side of the river, embracing the York River 
road, the Chesapeake and Ohio, and the 
Fredericksburg road to Washington and Bal- 
timore. A more complete establishment of 


its kind is not to be found anywhere in the 
United States. 
ing twenty-five 


It has a capacity for work- 
hundred hands, mostly 
skilled mechanics and artisans, and it only 
requires a general revival of business through- 
out the country to place the company on 
a solid footing of prosperity. Had it not 
suffered heavily from the failure of Jay 
Cooke & Co., it would hardly have met 
with any serious embarrassments since the 
war. 

The Works cover somewhat over fifteen 
acres of ground, and have an unlimited sup- 
ply of water-power at all seasons of the 
year. The present capacity is more than 
double what it was before the war, the roll- 
ing-mills turning out over thirty thousand 
tons of railroad bars, spikes, etc., per an- 
num, and the foundries between twenty and 
thirty thousand tons of castings, while the 
machine-shops are capable of an indefinite 
amount of work, depending upon the extent 
of force employed and the amount of orders 
they may have in hand. The car-shops (a 
branch more recently added) manufacture 
over two thousand freight-cars annually, while 
the car-wheels here made are in very wide de- 
mand, owing to their superior strength and 
durability. The Works receive orders from 
all the principal railroads in the United States, 
as well as in the Canadas, in Cuba, Peru, 
Brazil, and other parts of South America. 
Most of their raw material (the best grades 





of pig-iron) comes from Virginia, ‘Tennessee, 
Alabama and North Carolina. Richmond 
and vicinity furnish the supply of coals,— 
the best quality that can be had for the 
general furnace,—as well as excellent grades 
of sand and clay for casting and puddling 
purposes. 

In addition to the manufactories already 
mentioned, there are establishments for mak- 
ing steam and fire engines, steam saw-mills, 
agricultural implements of all kinds, tobacco 
machinery, carriages, furniture, cabinet fur- 
niture, wooden-ware, stone-ware, paper, and 
almost every description of household utensil. 
Add to these the sugar refineries, tanneries 
and sumac-mills, the extensive cotton-mills 
on the Manchester side of the river, the five 
large flouring-mills, capable of producing 
two million barrels of flour annually, and 
the fifty or sixty tobacco manufactories, 
and you can have some idea of what Rich- 
mond has been doing since the war to restore 
her shattered industries. And all these 
enterprises have, in the main, been under- 
taken and carried forward by Virginia 
industry and capital,—a circumstance all 
the more creditable, considering the com- 
paratively brief period since the restoration 
of the state to the Union—~z. ¢., since Jan- 
uary 1, 1870. 

The Old Dominion Nail and Iron Works 
may be seen on Belle Isle, which is much 
nearer the Manchester than the Richmond 
side of the river. It is a very extensive estab- 
lishment, employing over a thousand hands, 
and has been very prosperous since the 
war. This island, famous as a Confederate 
prison, lies in the rapids of the river, with 
deep and angry currents on all sides. The 
prisoners were massed in camp on the flat 
portion of the island, at the eastern or lower 
extremity of it. On the hill above, and 
overlooking the camp, were two heavy 
pieces of artillery, designed to be used in 
case- the prisoners should overpower the 
guard and attempt an escape. But the 
place had such natural protections, and 
presented such formidable barriers against 
escape, that the guns were never fired, ex- 
cept when some poor fellow paid all too 
dearly for his foolhardiness in venturing 
into the current in the vain hope of escap- 
ing to the opposite shore ; and these volleys 
were only fired that his body, whirled into 
the deeper eddies of the stream, might rise 
to the surface and receive burial at the 
hands of his comrades. It is believed that 
no one ever escaped from the island, even 
when the river was at its lowest, and few 
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attempts were made after the first dozen 
had resulted fatally. Many prisoners were 


buried on the island, but their remains were 
subsequently removed to the National Cem- 
etery, which is about two miles out of the 
city on the Williamsburg road. 

Libby Prison, where most of the Federal 
prisoners were confined in the earlier stages 


Depot, near the Tredegar Works, you turn 
the corner of Main at right angles, and are 
brought to the site of the old Spotswood 


| Hotel, quite as notable in the history of 
| Richmond as any institution of which her 


beauty and fashion can boast. Turning 
to the right down Main street for a single 
block, you come in sight of Capitol Square, 


STONEWALL JACKSON. 


of the war, is situated on Cary street, at the 
corner of Twentieth. It has been used 
since the war as a tobacco-factory, a sumac- 
mill, and a pail-factory, all in operation at 
the same time. The full height of the build- 
ing is not shown in the sketch on the next 
page, as the entrance on Cary street is to 
the second story, and not to the first, which 
fronts on Water street. A block distant, on 
the opposite side of the street, is Castle 
Thunder. Both were old tobacco-factories, 
having thick, heavy walls, grated windows, 
and powerful supports between floors. The 
Libby is much the larger building of the 
two, and capable of holding nearly a thou- 
sand prisoners to a floor, though at times it 
probably held many more. 

Passing up Eighth street from the Union 

VoL. XIV.—20. 





a splendid inclosure on the crest of Shockoe 
Hill, containing eight acres, and making one 
of the handsomest public parks in the coun- 
try. It is inclosed by a heavy iron fence, 
is beautifully and tastefully laid out, with 
shade-trees, graveled walks, fountains, shrub- 
bery and statuary. Near the center of the 
square stands the state Capitol, a structure 
which has been severely criticised for its 
architectural pretensions,—the more per- 
verse critics insisting, not without some 
reason, that the architect, who ambitiously 
aimed at reproducing the Maison Carre, 
at Nismes, in France, worked from his plan 
upside down, and put the basement where 
the eaves should have been, and otherwise 
reversing the architectural order. The build- 
ing is not altogether an unimposing one, 
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VIEW OF RICHMOND FROM THE MANCHESTER SIDE OF THE JAMES. 


and has a very handsome portico looking to 
the south, from which there is a fine view 
of the falls and the river below. 

In the rotunda of the Capitol the visitor 
will find the celebrated statue of Washington, 
by Houdon, executed in Paris soon after the 
close of the Revolutionary war, by order of 
the General Assembly of Virginia. From 
the west entrance of the Capitol he may see 


the equestrian statue of Washington, by 
Crawford, located on an imposing column 


of Richmond granite. The entire colossal 
group is in bronze, and includes standing 
figures of Patrick Henry, George Mason, 
Thomas Jefferson and others, and all but 
the pedestrian statues of Generals Nelson 
and Lewis, and the allegorical figures, were 
the work of Crawford. Mr. Crawford died 
in 1857, leaving the models of these last 
unexecuted, and Randolph Rogers was em- 
ployed to complete the work after the war. 

Standing between the equestrian group 
and the governor’s mansion, on the same 





plateau, is the recently erected and much ad- 
mired statue of Stonewall Jackson, presented 
by certain English gentlemen to the people 
of Virginia, as a tribute of their sincere ad- 
miration for the memory of the “ Christian 
soldier and patriot.” It is reckoned an 
admirable work of art. On the pedestal is 
inscribed the fact of presentation, with the 
simple name of “Thomas J. Jackson.” To 
this is added the grateful acceptance of the 
munificent gift by Virginia, in the name of 
the whole Southern people. The monument 
was erected about two years ago, with 
imposing ceremonies, on the hundredth an- 
niversary of the commonwealth’s independ- 
ence. Underneath the general inscription 
is this historic line: “ Look! there is Jack- 
son, standing like a stone wall!” 

Returning to the Capitol, the visitor will find, 
standing in the eastern entrance or porch, the 
historic stove of the world. It unquestion- 
ably deserves this designation, although it 
is best known as the “ Old Stove,” having 
been manufactured in England by one Bu- 
zaglo, and sent over to Lord Botetourt, in 
1770, as a present to the colony of Virginia. 
This old stove was used in warming the 
House of Burgesses in Williamsburg until 
1779, when the capital was removed from 
that place to Richmond, and served the 
state altogether, in heating its legislative 
halls, for a period of sixty years; after 
which it was placed in the rotunda of the 
Capitol, and warmed that portion of the 


= building for about forty years more, when it 


was laid aside as one of the sacred relics of 
Virginia. 

Leaving out of the question the “Old 
Stone House,” built (nobody knows in what 
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year) by one Jacob Ege, a German immi- 
grant, and occupied successively by six 


generations of his descendants, and in | 


| 


the royal wigwam of the noted chieftain of 
that name. 
The “ Powhatan estate” was for two hun- 


VIEW OF WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


which President Monroe is said to have 
boarded when a boy at school in Rich- 
mond, the old church edifice, known as St. 
John’s Church, on Church Hill, can boast | 
the highest antiquity. The origin of this 
building also runs back beyond record, 
except as to the tower,-which is of modern 
construction, and except some of the inte- | 
rior arrangements of the church. 

A pleasant walk of a few blocks from the 
“Old Church” brings us to the crest of | 
Libby Hill, from which there is one of the | 
most charming views to be seen in or about 
Richmond. It is a favorite resort during 
the summer months and late into the au- | 
tumn for.those seeking enjoyable walks, 
cool and refreshing breezes, and startling 
beauty and variety of scenery. Looking 
up Main street, you have almost a bird’s- 
eye view of the chief business thoroughfare | 
of the city, for a distance of more than two | 
miles, including all the leading public build- 
ings. Our artist’s sketch of the river at 
this point (given on page 309) takes in 
a view of “ Powhatan,” where once stood 


| dred years the property of the Mayo family, 


and here, as the story goes, John Howard 
Payne fell madly in love, when in Rich- 
mond, with Miss Maria Mayo (afterward 
Mrs. General Winfield Scott), a famous 
Richmond belle in her day, and remark- 


| able for her wit and intelligence, as well as 


for her extraordinary beauty. Poor Payne 
laid his heart at her feet, but she is said to 
have toyed and coquetted with it, and then 
to have flung it aside. When all hope of 
winning the fair prize was abandoned, 


| Payne went to Europe, where he remained 


for nearly twenty years, and where he wrote 


| his “ Home, Sweet Home,” which was first 


sung in his opera of “Clare,” at London. 
This traditional incident in the life of Payne 
revives another (and one still current in 
Richmond) connected with General Scott. 
It is said that when he first addressed Miss 
Mayo, he was only a captain in the regular 
army, and his suit was summarily dismissed. 
Afterward, when a major, he renewed the 
proffer of his hand, but with no better suc- 
cess. The third time he wore the epaulets 
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of a general, and these promptly secured 
his acceptance. When asked by one of 
her friends why she had thus suddenly 
changed her mind, Miss Mayo is said to 
have replied: “In my estimation, there is 
a very decided difference between a cap- 
tain, or even a major, and a general in the 
American army.” 

Passing out of Capitol Square for a prom- 
enade up Grace street, the eye of the visitor 
is at once arrested by an imposing tower 
more than a mile distant, sentineling this 


“THE OLD CHURCH” (ST. JOHN’S). 


splendid avenue of churches and well-shaded 
residences, and marking the site of Rich- 
mond College. Chartered in 1840, it grad- 
uated its first class in 1849. The fine property 
of the corporation came forth from the war 
sadly dismantled, and with its chief endow- 
ment withered, like that of many other simi- 
lar institutions in the South, into eight per 
cent. Confederate bonds. But since its 
re-organization in 1866-7, its success has 
been most marked and gratifying. Beautifully 
located, and favorably so both as to the city 
and state, with buildings susceptible of high 
improvement, and a fine corps of professors 
and instructors, it rests upon an excellent 
foundation. 

On leaving the college grounds, the at- 
tention of the visitor is naturally directed to 


Hollywood Cemetery by the lofty pyramidal 
pile of Richmond granite erected therein to 
the memory of the Confederate dead. This 


| beautiful cemetery is situated at the western 











extremity of the city, overlooking the lower 
rapids of the James River. Here lies Presi- 
dent Monroe, under the plainest of iron cen- 
otaphs; and here the great Virginia cavalry 
officer, Jeb Stuart, with hundreds of his 
fellow-officers and thousands of Confederate 
soldiers. 

Some three miles from Hollywood, and 
on the opposite side of the city, 
is the scarcely less celebrated cem- 
etery of Oakwood, a place of very 
general resort by people from all 
parts of the South. For here lie, 
in one congregated group, nearly 
eighteen thousand “ Boys in Gray,” 
most of whom went down during 
the seven days’ fight before Rich- 
mond, in which both General Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson were en- 
gaged against McClellan. The 
ladies of the Oakwood Associa- 
tion have the management of 
the cemetery, and also of Holly- 
wood. ‘The graves are all care- 
fully marked, so that a reference 
to the cemetery records will indi- 
cate the precise spot where the 
remains of each soldier are to 
be found. The graves marked 
“Unknown” are comparatively 
few. On the roth of May of 
each year the humblest of these 
graves receives a floral offering 
from the hands of the Richmond 
ladies. The same ceremony is 
observed at Hollywood, and we 
look for its early extension to 
the National Cemetery, where sleep the dead 
of the Federal army. Indeed, we have rea- 
son to believe that this would have been 
done as early as 1870, had it not been 
for officious meddling to prevent it. The 
graves of this cemetery, a very handsome 
one, are now chiefly decorated by the col- 
ored people of Richmond, and the ceremony 
takes place on the 30th of May. 4 

After the iron industries, the tobacco fac- 
tories and the flouring-mills constitute the 
two great material interests of Richmond. 

Its tobacco manufactures have been ma- 
terially increased since the war, and now 
represent a much larger outlay in active 
capital than any other single industry of the 
city. From recent statistics obtained from 
the Internal Revenue office in Richmond, 
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embracing the third Congressional district 
of the state, it appears that the number of 
tobacco manufacturers doing business there- 
in, and purchasing stamps at the Richmond 
office, is fifty-seven,—all of which, with the 
exception of two small establishments, are 
located in Richmond. They report in ope- 
ration on their premises, 19 cutting-presses, 
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909 screw presses, 51 hydraulic presses, 13 
hand-mills, and a force of 11,049 employés 
—equal to about one-fifth of the entire 
population of the city. The number of 
pounds of manufactured tobacco is roundly 
stated at 20,000,000, netting an annual rev- 
enue to the Federal Government, at the 
present rate of taxation, of $4,800,000. 
These manufactures are chiefly plug and 
twist tobacco, although smoking tobacco, 
fine-eut, cigars and snuff are manufactured 
on an extensive scale, The heaviest foreign 
shipments are to Europe, South America 
and Australia. 

The processes through which tobacco has 










hauled. The principal 
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VIEW OF JAMES RIVER FROM LIBBY HILL. 
to go in its cultivation, curing, marketing, 
warehousing, sampling and sale in the leaf 
as before reaching the hands of the manu- 
acturer), are much more numerous than 
those to which any other American staple 
is subjected. The crop requires constant 
nursing and attention from the time it is 
planted out until cut and cured for the 
market. It is then consigned to the com- 
mission merchant in the city, who desig- 


nates the warehouse to which it shall be 
warehouses are 


| Mayo’s, Seabrook’s, Anderson’s, the Public 





Warehouse, and the Shockoe Warehouses 
Nos. 1 and 2. When received at the ware- 
house it is marked, numbered and listed to 
the commission merchant who stores it. 
Each warehouse has its “breaking day,” 
when the staves are knocked off the hogs- 
heads, and the tobacco sampled. Each 
sample has a tag attached, giving the mark, 
number and weight of the hogshead, which 
is given to the commission merchant storing 
it. These samples are then sent to the 
Tobacco Exchange, where the lots they 
represent are offered for sale. The manu- 
facturer or dealer inspects the samples, 
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makes his purchase, and takes from the 
Exchange his “tobacco note,” or proper 
order for the lot purchased, according to 
mark, number and weight. The operations 
of the Tobacco Exchange are both heavy 
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of the world, while her net-work of railroads, 
forming a perfect ganglion or radiating cen- 
ter at her docks, pierces every section of the 
cotton-growing South. The James River 
and Kanawha Canal, extending westward 
two hundred miles, is, it is hoped, 
destined to connect the Ohio and 
the Atlantic. 

The changes in society at Rich- 
mond since the war are hardly as 
fundamental as one would expect. 
The visitor will find the stately and 
well-shaded mansions, in the more 
aristocratic parts of the city, occu- 
pied precisely as they were before 
the war; while the lanes, back- 
alleys and rear residences are ten- 
anted by the same celored domes- 
tics and their families, with this 
difference only—the service is now 
one of hire, not of personal owner- 
ship. The technical relation of 
master and servant still exists, 
although the negro is manifestly 
more chary of using the designation 
of “massa” and “missis” when 
addressing his employer. In other 
respects, however, he is quite as 
deferential as formerly. As a gen- 


and numerous, and the whole business of | eral rule, he is paid wages and charged rent ; 


merchanting, warehousing, sampling and | 


selling is admirably conducted. It is rarely 
the case that any lot sold ever falls short ‘in 
either quality or weight. The business is in 
the hands of gentlemen of intelligence, char- 
acter and worth; and no branch of trade is 
anywhere more honorably conducted. 

The Gallego flouring-mill was said to be 
the largest single mill in the world before the 
war. It was among the first buildings to 
succumb to the flames in the great fire of 


1865, but has since been rebuilt on the old | 


site, and is now turning out as much flour 
as in its best or palmiest days. The build- 


ing is two stories higher on Twelfth street | 
than is shown in the accompanying cut, the | 
view of which is taken from the foot of the | 


basin. It is still one of the largest single 
mills of the world. Its capacity is from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand barrels a 
day, and it has the advantage of shipping 
its flour direct to all parts of the world from 
its own local dock. Indeed, this is one of 
the great advantages of the wholly inex- 
haustible water-power of Richmond. All 
her manufactures are produced at navigable 
tide-water. And she has water-power 
enough running daily to waste in the James 
River rapids to turn all the cotton spindles 





while, frequently, other colored families than 
those in service become co-tenants of the 
same premises, sometimes as many as six 


| and eight families occupying the former 
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“negro quarters” of a single 
stately mansion. Pecuniarily 
considered, the change inures 
to the benefit of the master 
rather than the servant, except 
in a few individual cases, 
where intelligence, combined 
with industry and a desire 
for independent occupation, 
brings success to the colored 
man. From a_ superficial 
stand-point, it would seem 
that the master had far less 
exemption from toil and the 
servant far more than formerly 
—with the advantages of thrift 
in favor of the latter. But the 
negro is nothing if not imita- 
tive; and, as he formerly 
regarded the white man’s 
“monopoly of idleness” as his 
chief distinctive merit, so now 
he looks upon his own release 
from labor as his paramount 
claim to superior recognition 
by his fellows. Before the 
war, no one ever heard of any 
“poor colored trash” in the 
South. That characteristic 
distinction was entirely monop- 
olized by the white man. “Select colored 
circles,” “ upper and lower tencentdom,” and 
other unique class discriminations, are now 
quite as common among the blacks as whites, 
—with this difference, perhaps, that the 
“color line” in aristocracy is more invet- 
erately drawn by the former than the latter. 
To be one of the “poor colored trash,” in 
outward appearances at least, is to taste the 
dregs in the cup of social ostracism. 

The greatest and 
most beneficent of 
all the changes that 
have taken place in 
the conditions and 
moral and _ social 
surroundings of the 
negro in Richmond 
is to be witnessed 
in the public colored 
schools of that city, 
which are supported 
almost exclusively 
by the white people, 
who voluntarily tax 
themselves many 
thousand dollars a 
year for that purpose, 
and at the same 
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| time show an interest, amounting to genuine 
enthusiasm, in the work they have gener- 
ously taken in hand. The colored schools 
are of the same general character, and fall 
| under the same general management, as the 
| white graded schools of the city,—there 
| being primary, intermediate, and high-school 
| instruction imparted to both classes of pupils 
alike. No city in the United States is 
doing so much, to-day, for the education 
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of the rising colored generation, as the city 
of Richmond, and the best northern edu- 
cators, who have visited the public schools 
there, and examined their practical work- 
ing, cheerfully accord her people this credit. 
These schools are modeled after the best 
classes of graded schools in the North, with 
some original features we might do well to 
copy. As an evidence of their harmonious 
and satisfactory working, it may be stated 
that the Rev. Mr. Manly, who was sent 
from Massachusetts, soon after the war, to 
establish and take charge of a colored nor- 
mal school in that city, with funds to erect 
a fine school-building, was at once chosen 
a member of the local Board of Education, 
while his excellent school was subsequently 
placed, on his own recommendation, under 
the supervision of the board, the city taking 
upon itself the expense of its management, 
but retaining Mr. Manly at its head. 

There are between thirty-five and forty 
of these colored grammar and primary 
schools in Richmond, and the expense of 
maintaining them is between thirty and 
forty thousand dollars a year, derived from 
assessments on the city grand list. The 
colored pupils show quite as good progress 
as the whites until reaching about the age 
of fourteen, wh«. there is a marked differ- 


ence in favor of the latter; and we believe | 


this accords with the general observation 








and experience of teachers intrusted with 
the educational management of the two 
classes of pupils at the South. Whether 
this difference results from any innate and 
permanently fixed conditions of mind in 
the two races, remains to be seen. Although 
very many persons in Virginia look upon 
“colored” education as at best experi- 
mental, they are still disposed to give the 
system a fair trial. The negro is certainly 
having the best external helps in Richmond, 
and is apparently availing himself of them 
with sincere desire for improvement. 

No description of Richmond would be 
adequate without some mention of her three 
native art-workers, whose reputations have 
been mainly acquired since the war. Mr. 
John P. Elder is best known by his por- 
trait of General Robert E. Lee in the 
Senate Chamber at Richmond, and that of 
General Stuart for the University of Vir- 
ginia, and by his, “ Battle of the Crater.” 
Of Mr. William L. Sheppard it is hardly 
necessary to speak to the readers of ScriB- 
NER, to which his pencil has constantly 
contributed. He is especially successful in 
his delineations of negro life, though he has 
shown great talent in other fields. Mr. 
Edward P. Valentine, the sculptor, was for 
some time a pupil of the celebrated Kiss. 
He has made numerous busts of Confeder- 
ate celebrities, and has produced several ideal 
pieces, among which the best known are 
perhaps “The Penitent Thief,” “The Na- 
tion’s Ward” and “ Knowledge is Power.” 
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THE NOBLEMAN 


OF THE STEPPE. 


BY IVAN TOURGUENEFF. 


ONCE, on a hot summer day, I returned 
in my telega* from the chase. Jermolait 
was dozing at my side, and was continually 
nodding with his head. The sleeping dogs 
were, at every jerk of the wagon, tossed from 
one side to the other, as if they were dead. 
The coachman was incessantly driving off 
the horse-flies from the horses with his 
switch. White dust was following the 
telega like a light cloud. 

We were driving through underbrush. 
The road was all the while getting rougher, 
and the wheel became entangled in the twigs. 
Jermolai started up and looked about him. 

“ Eh,” he said, “ there must be moor-cocks 
here. Shall we dismount ?” 

We drew rein and entered a glade. My 
dog started acovey. I fired, and was about 
to load my gun again, as I suddenly heard 
a loud creaking behind me, and a horseman 
broke out of the underbrush and came rid- 
ing toward me. 

“Ah! permit me to ask you,” he said, in 
a haughty tone, “ what right have you to 
hunt here, my honored sir?” 

The stranger spoke with a singular quick 
abruptness, and through his nose. I looked 
into his face; never in my life had I seen 
anything like him. Dear reader, imagine a 
small, blonde man, with a snub nose and a 
very long red mustache. AA tall Persian cap, 
the point of which was adorned with crim- 
son-colored cloth, covered his forehead down 
to the eyebrows. He wore a yellow, thread- 
bare arkalouk,t with a cartridge-box of 
black velvet on the breast, and all the seams 
were decorated with faded silver braids. A 
bugle was flung over his shoulder, and a 
dagger was stuck into his girdle. At the 
side of his emaciated sorrel, who was puf- 
fing and blowing and reeling hither and 
thither at every step, ran two lean, ill-shapen 
greyhounds. The stranger’s face, his gaze, 
his voice, his every motion, betrayed brag- 
ging fool-hardiness and measureless, indom- 
itable pride ; his pale-blue, glassy eyes were 
wandering about like those of a drunken 
man; he threw his head back, puffed out 





his cheeks, snorted, and jerked his body | 
about with an excessive consciousness of his | 
dignity, just like a turkey-cock. He repeated | 


his question. 
“A Russian vehicle. +t The author’s body servant. 
+ A kind of Russian cloak. 


| to his predecessor. 


“T didn’t know that it was forbidden to 
shoot in these woods,” I answered. 

“ Sir, you are standing upon my soil.” 

“If you desire it, I shall immediately be 
gone.” 

“Well—permit me to ask you—have [ 
the honor to speak with a nobleman ?” 

I mentioned my name. 

“In that case, I beg you only to continue 
your hunt. I am myself a nobleman, and I 
deem it a happiness to be able to show 
a favor to an equal in rank. My name is 
Pantalei Tchertapkanoff.” 

He bowed, cried out as for an attack, and 
struck the horse on the neck with his whip ; 
the horse threw back his head, reared, 
plunged to one side, and stepped on the paw 
of one of the dogs. The dog gave a pierc- 
ing howl; Tchertapkanoff, foaming with 
rage, struck the horse between the ears with 
his fist, jumped quick as lightning to the 
earth, inspected the paw of the dog, spat on 
the wound, then gave the poor beast a kick 
with his foot in order to stop its whimpering, 
seized the horse once more by the mane, and 
put his foot in the stirrup. The horse bit 
the snaffle, and plunged, with its tail raised, 
sideways into the underbrush ; he made a 
leap after it on one foot, gained at last his 
seat in the saddle, swung the whip furiously, 
gave a blast of his bugle, and galloped away. 

Hardly had the unexpected apparition of 
Tchertapkanoff vanished from my sight, 
when suddenly and almost noiselessly a fat 
little man of about forty, sitting on a small 
black horse, came riding out of the jungle. 
He drew rein, pulled his green leather cap 
from his head, and asked me in a fine, soft 
voice, if 1 had met a horseman riding a sor- 
rel. I answered that he had just departed. 

“ In what direction did he please to ride ?” 
continued he in the same tone, still holding 
his cap in his hand. 

“Tn that direction.” 

“T thank you respectfully.” 

He snapped with his whip, struck the 
flanks of the horse, and trotted slowly away 
in the direction I had pointed out to him. 
I sat looking after him until his horny trav- 
eling-cap disappeared among the branches. 
This second stranger bore no resemblance 
His compressed face, 
which was round as @ ball, expressed kind- 
liness, modesty, and humility; his large, 
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round nose, pierced with blue veins, evinced 
a sensual temperament; on the front of his 
head no hair was visible, but further back 
hung some thin, light-brown tufts. His eyes 
blinked with a friendly light from little slits 
in his head ; his thick red lips smiled pleas- 
antly. He wore a very threadbare but clean 
coat, with a standing collar and brass but- 
tons; his trowsers, which were turned up to 
the knees, revealed his short, thick calves 
and the yellow tops of his boots. 

“ Who is that?” I asked Jermolai. 

“Whoisthat? It is Nedopuskin, Tichon 
Ivanitch. He lives with Tchertapkanoff,” 
replied Jermolai. 

“Ts he poor?” 

“ He is not rich; but Tchertapkanoff is 
as poor as he is—has hardly a red cent.” 

“Why has he then taken up his abode 
with him ?” 

“ Well, they are friends. The one cannot 
live without the other. It is, as the saying 
goes, ‘Where the horse is with his hoof, 
there is also the craw-fish with his claws.’” 

We made our way out of the underbrush ; 
suddenly two hounds rushed past us, and a 
large hare scudded away through the tall 
barley. The dogs and the greyhounds 
were on its trail, and behind the dogs Tcher- 
tapkanoff himself came flying. He did 
not scream or goad them on; he was out of 
breath and on the point of choking. From 
his open mouth came now and then a short, 
inarticulate sound; he was tearing along 
with wide-open eyes, and struck his unhappy 
horse with his whip like a madman. ‘The 
greyhounds were gaining ground; the hare 
made a halt, turned sharply about,and rushed 
past Jermolai within a short distance of him. 

“There he is!” stammered the half-un- 
conscious hunter, speaking with difficulty, 
as if his tongue were paralyzed. “ Help, 
com—rade! ” 

Jermolai fired; the wounded hare made 
a somersault on the dry, smooth grass, leaped 
forward, and gave a pitiful scream under the 
teeth of the approaching dogs. Ina moment 
the greyhounds threw themselves upon him. 

Quick as lightning Tchertapkanoff sprang 
from the saddle, drew his dagger, ran with 
long strides toward the dogs, and with furi- 
ous exclamations tore the mangled animal 
from them; with a terrible grimace he 
plunged the dagger into its throat, right up 
to the handle—plunged it in, and then began 
to yodel in hunter’s fashion. Tichon Ivan- 
itch appeared at the edge of the woods. 

“ Go — go— go—go— go—go!” cried 
Tchertapkanoff again. 





“ Go—go—go—go,” repeated his com- 
panion, quietly. 

“ One should not go hunting in the sum- 
mer,” I remarked to Tchertapkanoff, pointing 
to the down-trodden barley field. 

“ My own field,” answered Tchertapkan- 
off, breathlessly. 

After having cut off its paws and thrown 
them to his dogs, he bound the hare to his 
saddle. 

“According to the rules of the chase, I owe 
you a load for your gun,” he said, turning 
to Jermolai. “And you, sir,” he added, in 
the same sharp, abrupt manner, “ have my 
gratitude.” 

He mounted his horse. 

* A—allow me a question. 
name.” 

I gave him my name once more. 

“YT am happy to have made your ac- 
quaintance. If the opportunity should offer 
itself, 1 beg you respectfully to pay me a 
visit. But where is Fomka, Tichon Ivan- 
itch ?” he went on with an impatient move- 
ment. “Now we have killed a_ hare 
without him.” 

“The horse broke down under him,” 
answered Tichon Ivanitch with a deferen- 
tial gesture. 

“ How, broke down ? 
down? Pshaw! Where is he ? 

“ Yonder, beyond the woods.” 

Tchertapkanoff gave his horse a blow on 
the nose with his whip and galloped off 
with his bridle trailing. Tichon Ivanitch 
bowed twice to me—for himself and for 
his comrade—and trotted into the jungle 
after him. 

Both these gentlemen had aroused my 
curiosity in the highest degree. What 
could unite two natures so different in an 
inseparable friendship? I made inquiries 
and learned the following : 

Pantalei Jeremeitsch had the reputation 
in the whole neighborhood of being a proud 
and dangerous man and a quarrelsome 
fellow of the worst description. He had 
served for a short time in the army and on 
account of some unpleasantness had re- 
signed with rather an indefinite rank, which 
has given rise to the adage: “ that a hen is 
no bird*.” He descended from an old 
family which had once been rich; his fore- 
fathers had lived in splendor, according to 
the fashion of the inhabitants of the steppes, 
i. ¢., they received guests both invited and 


I forgot your 


Arbassan broke 
Where ?” 





* An allusion to the Russian proverb: “ A wo- 
man is no man, a hen is no bird, a subaltern is no 
officer.”’ 
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uninvited, made them eat until they were 
half dead, gave their coachmen almost 
a barrel of oats for their horses, kept 
musicians, singers, clowns, dogs, gave their 
peasants brandy and beer to drink on 
the great holidays, traveled in the winter 
to Moscow with their own horses, in old- 
fashioned carriages of state, and for all 
that, lived for months together without a 
cent of money, without sowing and with- 
out reaping. 

Pantalei Jeremeitsch’s father had received 
his estate in a broken-down condition. In 
his turn he had lived ina free and easy way, 
and at his death had left to his only heir, 
Pantalei, the mortgaged village of Bessonovo 
with thirty-three male and seventy-six female 
serfs, and fourteen and one-eighth dessotines* 
of badly located land in the wilderness of 
Kolobrod ; moreover, no deed of this tract 
was found 4mong the papers of the de- 
ceased. He had, it must be admitted, 
succeeded in ruining himself in the most 
singular manner. According to his views, 
a nobleman ought to have nothing to do 
with tradesmen, dourgeois, and “ rascals” 
of that stripe. In his house he estab- 
lished work-shops for mechanics of all 
kinds. ‘That is more proper and much 
“ Rural econo- 
my !”—this destructive notion he did not 
abandon to the end of his days, and it was 
really that which wrought his ruin. But 
then in return he lived in pleasure and sat- 
isfied every one of his whims. 

Among other things, it occurred to him 
to have a family carriage built under his own 
directions, and it was so large that, in spite 
of the combined efforts of all the horses of 
the village and their owners, it upset on the 
first downward slope, and fell to pieces. 
Jeremei Lukitsch (for that was the name of 
Pantalei’s father) had a monument erected 
on that spot, and gave himself no further 
trouble about it. He also took it into his 
head to build a church, alone (of course), 
and without the aid of an architect. The 
burning of the tiles consumed a whole forest ; 
he had a mighty foundation laid, as if he 
intended to erect a state cathedral, built the 
walls, and began the vault of the cupola; 
but the cupola fell down. He made a sec- 
ond attempt; the cupola broke down once 
more ; a third time there was the same result. 
Then Jeremei Lukitsch grew thoughtful ; 
“ there is something wrong about this affair,”’ 
he thought, “some cursed witchcraft,” and 


cheaper,” he used to say. 





* A Russian measure of land. 


he gave an order that all the old women in 
the village should be flogged. The old 
women were flogged, but for all that the 
cupola would not stand. 

The peasants were to live on a new prin- 
ciple, all according to his “ rural economy.” 
He had their houses built three and three 
together, so that they formed a triangle, in 
the midst of which a pole was raised, with 
a little house for the starlings and a flag. 
Every day he invented something new ; now 
he made soup out of burs, now he cut off 
the tails of the horses to adorn the caps of 
the servants, now he sowed nettles instead 
of hemp, fed the pigs on mushrooms, etc. 

One day he read in the “ Moscow Times ” 
an article by the landed proprietor Chriak 
Chrupiorski on the utility of good morals for 
the peasantry, and immediately he gave com- 
mand that all his peasants should learn the 
article by heart. The peasants obeyed, 
Their master then asked them if they really 
understood what they had learned, and the 
overseer answered for them, “ Why shouldn’t 
they understand it?” About the same time, 
for the sake of order and rural economy, 
he had all his serfs numbered and the num- 
ber of each sewed on his collar. Whenever 
they met their master, every one cried out, 
“ Number so-and-so passes by,” and the mas- 
ter answered graciously,““Go, in God's name.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these wise 
measures and all his rural economy, Jeremei 
Lukitsch gradually became very much re- 
duced in circumstances; he commenced to 
mortgage his villages, and soon he was even 
forced to sell them. The last remnant of 
his estate, the village with the still unfinished 
church, was bought by the government. 
Fortunately, Jeremei Lukitsch was then no 
more alive,—he would never have survived 
such a blow; the sale took place two weeks 
after his death. He had still the good 
fortune to die in his own house in his 
own bed, surrounded by his own people, 
and under the treatment of his own physi- 
cian; but for his son, the poor Pantalei, 
nothing was left except the little village 
of Bessonovo. 

When Pantalei heard of his father’s ill- 
ness, he was yet in the military service, 
and in the midst of the before-mentioned 
unpleasantness. He was then just eighteen 
years old. He had from his earliest child- 
hood never lived away from home, and 
| had grown up as a spoiled child, under the 

guidance of his mother, Wassilissa W assi- 
hevna,—a kind but very obtuse woman, 
| She devoted herself entirely to his edu- 
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cation; Jeremei Lukitsch, absorbed as he 
was in his rural affairs, had no time to 
spare for it. Only once he had with his 
own hands punished the boy, because he had 
pronounced the letter 7 like 7, to be sure, 
his mind had on that day been painfully 
agitated: his best dog had been killed by 
the fall of a tree. Wassilissa Wassilievna’s 
care for the education of her son, however, 
was limited to one single effort,—she had 
in the sweat of her brow succeeded in 
securing a tutor for him,—a certain Birkopf, 
—a retired soldier from Elsasz, in whose 
presence she continued to tremble like an 
aspen leaf to the end of her days. “Now,” 
she thought, “if he should resign, then I 
am lost. What should I then do? Where 
should I look for another teacher ?” 

And Birkopf, like the shrewd man that he 
was, took advantage of his peculiar situa- 
tion; he drank ternbly, and slept from 
morning till evening. After having com- 
pleted his “scientific course,” Pantalei 
entered the military service. Wassilissa 
Wassilievna was then no more alive. She had 
died of fright, half a year before this im- 
portant event; she had dreamed that she 
saw a man clad in white, riding on a bear. 
Jeremei Lukitsch soon followed his better 
half. 

At the first intelligence of his father’s 
sickness, Pantalei hurried to him with head- 
long haste, but still came too late. But 
how great was the astonishment of the 
dutiful son, when he suddenly saw himself 
transformed from a rich heir into a poor 
devil! Few are able to endure such a pre- 
cipitous collapse. Pantalei became hard and 
shy of men. From an honest, liberal, and 
kind-hearted lad, although somewhat spoiled 
and choleric, he was changed into a haughty 
and quarrelsome man. He gave up all 
intercourse with his neighbors; the rich 
he was afraid of, and the poor he detested ; 
he behaved with an unheard-of boldness 
toward everybody,—even toward the govern- 
ment officers. “ Know that I am a nobleman 
of the empire,” his conduct seemed to say. 

Once he had come within a hair of 
shooting a police officer because he had 
entered his room with his cap on his head. 
The authorities, on the other hand, were none 
too indulgent toward him, and made him 
feel their power whenever an opportunity 
presented itself; but for all that they 
feared him, because he was such a terribly 
hot-headed fellow. You had hardly opened 
your mouth before he would threaten you 
with a duel. At the slightest contradiction 


| he would roll his eyes, and his voice would 
fail him. 

“« T—in I—I—I—insist—even—if I 
shall lose my head for it.” 

As for the rest, he was a man of the 
purest character, and had never been en- 
tangled in any dishonorable affair. To be 
sure, he visited no one; and still he had, in 
his fashion, a kind, and even a great soul. 
He could endure no injustice or oppres- 
sion even toward strangers. For the nghts 
of his peasants he fought heroically. 

“ How!” he would say, while he struck 
his hand furiously against his own head,— 
“touch my people,—my own people! As 
sure as my name is Tchertapkanoff, I 
will " 

Tichon Ivanitsch could not, like Pantalei, 
boast of his family; his father descended 
from a yeoman, and did not become a 
noble until he had been forty-years in the 
government service. 

Nedopuskin, the father, was one of 
those men whom misfortune pursues with a 
persistency resembling personal spite. In 
the course of sixty years, from his birth to 
his death, the poor fellow struggled with 
all the varieties of distress, sickness and 
accidents to which little people are so fre- 
quently exposed. He sprawled like a fish 
upon the ice; he never ate his fill, he never 
took any rest, and he bowed to everybody ; 
he was restlessly active and harmed no one, 
worried about every cent that passed through 
his hands, suffered without fault of his own 
the injustice of his superiors, and at last 
died,—God knows where,—in a warehouse 
or a cellar, without having gained by his 
labor as much as a bit of bread for his 
children. Fate hunted him all his life like 
a hare. He was a good, honest man, but 
did receive bribes, from ten kopeks to two 
rubles inclusive. 

Nedopuskin had a slender, consumptive 
wife... His children, fortunately, all died, with 
the exception of Tichon and a daughter, 
who was nicknamed “the mercantile lady 
of fashion.” After many comic and tragic 
adventures, she married a retired govern- 
ment clerk. Nedopuskin succeeded, before 
his death, in procuring his son Tichon a 
place as a supernumerary in the Chancery ; 
but immediately after his father’s death, 
Tichon sent in his resignation. ‘The ever- 
lasting cares, the depressing struggle with 
cold and hunger, the whimpering anxiety 
of his mother, and the desperate efforts of 











his father,—the coarse oppressions of land- 
lords and merchants,—all this daily and 
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incessant misery developed in Tichon an 
indescribable timidity. At the mere sight of 
his superior he would tremble and shake like 
an imprisoned bird. He gave up the service. 

Nature, in her indifference or caprice, 
deposits in men the most various faculties 
and inclinations, without taking even re- 
motely into consideration their position in 
society, or their circumstances. With the 
care and love peculiar to her, she made 
Tichon, the son of,a poor official, an affec- 
tionate, languid, soft and sensitive creature, 
who seemed only born for pleasure,— 
being endowed with an abnormally ex- 
quisite taste and smell; she delighted in 
developing these qualities in him with the 
greatest care, and then left him to grow up 
on old sauerkraut and ill-smelling fish. And 
at last he did grow up, and began, as 
the saying is, to live. Then the joke com- 
menced in real earnest. 

Fate, that had persecuted the elder 
Nedopuskin so unremittingly, now transfer- 
red her attention to the son. She probably 
found pleasure in it. In her relation to 
Tichon, however, she changed her tactics ; 
she did not torment him,—she played with 
him. She never once brought him to the 
verge of despair,—did not make him feel 
the ignominious tortures of hunger; but she 
hunted him through all Russia, from Weliki- 
Ustjug to Zarevo-Koktschaisk,—from one 
humiliating and ridiculous situation to an- 
other. Now she made him a major-domo 
of a quarrelsome, malicious lady, who liked 
to play the benefactress,—now the boarder 
of a rich and miserly merchant; then she 
promoted him to chief clerk in the private 
office of a goggle-eyed gentleman who wore 
his hair closely cropped, in the English fash- 
ion, or to steward or clown of some landed 
proprietor who had a passion for the chase; 
—in short, Dame Fate made the poor 
Tichon drain drop by drop the bitter and 
poisonous cup of an inferior position. He 
had, in the course of. his existence, enough 
to endure from the ill-humor and the sleepy 
and malicious exnmui of the idle nobility. 
How often, when he had been the butt of 
a troop of noble guests, and at last was per- 
mitted in God’s name to take himself off, 
did he swear in the solitude of his cham- 
ber, burning with shame and with bitter 
tears of despair, to run away secretly the 
next day, to seek his fortune in the city, to 
accept some poor clerkship, or to die of 
hunger at the wayside! But, in the first 
place, he lacked strength to carry it out; 
secondly, his timidity restrained him; and 





thirdly, what position could he possibly get ? 
Whom should he apply to ? 

“ They will give me no place,” the wretched 
man would whisper, as he tossed about sor- 
rowfully in his bed; “they will give me no 
place.” 

And on the following day he would shoul- 
der his burden once more. 

His situation was the more distressing 
because kind Nature had not been pleased 
to endow him with the smallest possible 
share of those gifts and talents which are 
indispensable to a clown. He could not, 
for instance, dance in a bear-skin traveling 
coat (turned inside out) until he was tottering; 
he did not understand how to act the buf- 
foon and to play the amiable in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the ever-whirling 
whips of frolicsome hunters; when half 
naked, in a temperature of twenty below 
zero, he would sometimes catch a cold; 
his stomach would tolerate neither brandy 
mixed with ink, nor fine-cut toad-stools 
and mushrooms sprinkled with vinegar. 
God knows what would have become of 
Tichon if it had not in a mirthful mood 
occurred to his last benefactor—a tenant 
who had grown rich—to add the following 
clause to his will: “And to Tichon Nedo- 
puskin I bequeath for eternal and inheritable 
possession, my estate, Besselendejewka, with 
all its appurtenances.” 

A few days later the benefactor had a 
stroke of apoplexy, in consequence of a too 
abundant repast on sturgeon soup. Nowa 
great commotion arose. The magistrate 
came and sealed all movable possessions, 
all in proper order. The relatives arrived ; 
the will was opened. Nedopuskin was 
called. The majority of those present knew 
what Tichon Ivanitch’s position had been 
in the house of his benefactor; he was 
accordingly overwhelmed with deafening 
exclamations and mocking congratulations. 

“ The proprietor! There he is—the new 
proprietor!” cried the other heirs. 

“ That is a nice one,” broke in a man who 
had a reputation for wit, “ well, I must say 
—that is really—that is what one might call 
a—a nice heir.” And all burst out laughing. 

Nedopuskin could not at all comprehend 
his good fortune. The will was shown to 
him ; he blushed, pinched his eyes together, 
raised his hands deprecatingly, and at last 
burst into loud sobs. The laughter of the 
company rose into a loud continuous roar. 
The village of Besselendejewka consisted 
only of twenty-two serfs; in reality, no one 
regretted its loss; but why should they let 
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the chance slip of having some sport ? Only 
one of the heirs—a stately man from St. 
Petersburg with a Greek nose and the noblest 
expression, Rostislav Adamitsch Stoppel by 
name—could not quite reconcile himself to 
it; he took Nedopuskin aside, and laid his 
hand patronizingly on his shoulder. 

* As far as I can learn,” he said in a tone 
of disdain, “ you occupied in the household 
of the universally revered Feodor Feodoro- 
vitsch the position of a buffoon, of a ser- 
vant, as it were?” 

The gentleman from St. Petersburg ex- 
pressed himself in unendurably precise and 
correct language. The poor, excited Nedo- 
puskin did not understand what the stranger 
said ; all the others stood by in silence. Only 
the wit smiled condescendingly. Stoppel 
rubbed his hands and repeated his question. 

Nedopuskin raised his eyes in amazement 
and opened his mouth. Rostislav blinked 
poisonously with his eyes. “ I congratulate 
you, sir,” he went on, “I congratulate you! 
To be sure, it is not everybody that would 
condescend to earn his bread by such a 
trade. However, de gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum, that is, every one his taste. Isn’t 
that your opinion, too ?” 

“Tell me,” he continued, encouraged 
by the laughter of the company, “to what 
special talent are you indebted for this unex- 
pected good fortune? Well, don’t be 
ashamed ; speak out frankly; we are all 
here, so to speak, en famille. Isn't it so, 
gentlemen; we are all here en famille?” 

The heir, to whom Stoppel accident- 
ally had addressed this question, unfortun- 
ately did not understand French, and 
accordingly confined himself to clearing his 
throat with an air of approval. Then 
another heir, a young man with a yellow 
spot on his forehead, threw in hastily : “ Wai, 
wut, of course.” 

“You probably can, as it were, walk on 
your hands with your legs in the air ?” 

Nedopuskin cast a despairing glance about 
him. All faces were distorted with scornful 
laughter—all eyes dilated with cruel pleasure. 

“Or perhaps you can crow like a 
cock ?” 

A ringing laugh resounded round about, 
and again suddenly broke off, checked by 
the expectation of what was to come. 

“ Or perhaps your nose 7 

“Stop!” a loud, sharp voice suddenly 
interrupted the tormentor. “ Are you not 
ashamed of yourself to be torturing a poor 
man ?” 

All looked about. In the door stood 


| Tchertapkanoff. As a distant relative of the 
deceased tenant he had received an invita- 
tion to this family gathering. During the 
reading of the will he had, as usual, kept at 
a proud,contemptuous distance from the rest. 

“Stop !” he repeated with a commanding 
motion of his head. 

Mr. Stoppel turned quickly about, and as 
he saw a poorly clad, insignificant looking 
man, he inquired half aloud of his neighbor 
(caution will hurt no one): “ Who is that ?” 

“ Tchertapkanoff—a fellow of no ac- 
count,” said the other one in his ear. 

Stoppel assumed a haughty mien. “ And 
what right have you to command here ?” 
he said through his nose and winking with 
his eyes. ‘“ What kind of a bird are you, if 
you will permit me the question ?” 

Tchertapkanoff flared up like gunpowder 
when touched by a spark. His rage took 
away his breath. 

“ Dz—dz—dz—dz!” he gasped, as if 
some one were suffocating him, and then 
thundered away: “Who am I? Who am 
I? I am Pantalei Tchertapkanoff, of an 
ancient, noble race, and my great-grand- 
father served the Czar. And who are you? 
Ia bird? Iabird? Oh! oh! ho!” 

Rostislav Adamitsch turned pale, and 
stepped aside. He had not expected such 
an explosion of wrath. 

Tchertapkanoff rushed forward. Stoppel 
fell back in great consternation; the guests 
pressed forward to restrain the excited as- 
sailant. 

“ We will fight! we will fight!” cried the 
furious Pantalei; “ we will fire at each other 
over a pocket handkerchief, or you shall 
ask my pardon . 

“ Apologize, apologize,” whispered the 
agitated heirs, who had gathered around 
Stoppel; “he is just like a madman; he 
would like to cut your throat.” 

“Pardon me, pardon me,” stammered 
Stoppel ; “I did not know “A 

“ And beg Ais pardon too,” continued the 
inexorable Pantalei. 

“T beg your pardon too,” said Rostislav 
Adamitsch, turning toward Nedopuskin, who 
was trembling as if he had the fever. 

Tchertapkanoff at last composed himself, 
seized Tichon Ivanitsch’s hand, cast a bold, 
challenging glance about him, and, as not 
a single eye was raised to meet his, strode 
amid the profound silence of the company 
out of the room, accompanied by the new 
possessor of the estate Besselendejewka. 

From that moment these two never sep- 
arated. (The village of Besselendejewka 
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was situated at a distance of eight versts 
from Bessonovo.) The extravagant grati- 
tude of Nedopuskin soon grew into a 
passionate admiration. The weak, languid 
and not entirely blameless Tichon bowed 
himself in the dust before the fearless and 
generous Pantalei. 

“Tt is certainly mo joke,” he often 
thought to himself, “to talk with the gov- 
ernor, and to look him straight in the face. 
By heaven, he looks him straight in the face!” 

He admired him immoderately and un- 
ceasingly with all the strength of his soul; 
he regarded him as an _ extraordinarily 
shrewd and learned man. And, to tell 
the truth, however deficient Tchertapka- 
noff’s education had been, it might, when 
compared with that of Tichon, well be 
called brilliant. Tchertapkanoff, to be sure, 
read very little Russian, and was poorly 
versed in French, so poorly, in fact, that 
one day when a teacher from Switzerland 
asked him: “Vous parlez Frangais, mon- 
sieur?” he answered: “Je ne understand,” 
and after a moment’s reflection added: 
“pas/” But he knew that once a very 
witty author by the name of Voltaire had 
lived, and that Frederic the Great, the king 
of Prussia, had distinguished himself on the 
field of honor. Among Russian authors 
he honored Dershavin and was fond of 
Marlinsky and named his best dog after his 
hero, Ammalat-Bek. 

Some days after the first meeting of the 
two friends, I paid a visit to Pantalei Jere- 
meitsch on his estate Bessonovo. The 
little house was visible at a distance, sur- 
mounting a treeless elevation about half a 
verst from the village, and stood secluded 
like a hawk on a mole-hill. The entire 
possessions of Tchertapkanoff consisted of 
four weather-beaten houses of different 
sizes, built of rough timber,—to wit, a dwell- 
ing-house, a stable, a carriage-shed and a 
bath-house. Each building was separate, 
without connection with the rest; no fence 
surrounded the whole and no gate was to 
be seen. My coachman stopped irresolute- 
ly at a half decayed well, obstructed with 
sand. Near the carriage-shed a couple, of 
bristly young dogs were gnawing at a dead 
horse, probably Arbassan; one of them 
raised its bloody mouth, barked officiously 
and then again fell to gnawing the bared 
ribs. At the side of the horse stood a 
bare-footed young lad of about seventeen, 
with a yellow, puffy face and clad in 
Cossack costume. He was gazing solemnly 
at the dogs that had been intrusted to his 





care, and from time to time gave the 
greediest among them a cut with his whip. 

“Is your master at home ?” I asked. 

“God knows,” answered he. “ Knock 
at the door.” 

I dismounted from the carriage and ap- 
proached the outer stairs of the house. 
The dwelling of Tchertapkanoff presented 
asorry appearance. The timbers were black- 
ened and had bulged out under the windows ; 
the chimney had fallen down; the corners 
of the house were decayed and sloping ; the 
small dim-blue window panes looked out 
with an air of inexpressible melancholy from 
under the saggy, tattered roof; in the eyes of 
old beggar women I have sometimes seen 
just such an expression. I knocked; no one 
answered. But from behind the door I heard 
the following sounds sharply pronounced : 

“P, Q, R, S—S—now, you fool, you!” 
a hoarse voice was saying. 

“M, N, O, P—oh no, no!” 

“Q, R, S—S—S—now then, you fool!” 

I knocked once more. 

“« Come in,” cried the same voice. “Who 
is there ?” 

I entered a small empty vestibule and 
saw through the open door Tchertapkanoff 
himself. He was sitting in a chair arrayed 
in a greasy Tartar dressing-gown, wide 
trowsers and a red Phrygian cap on his 
head. With one hand he was pinching the 
snout of a young poodle and with the other 
he held a piece of bread right over its nose. 

“Ah!” he said with dignity, without 
stirring from his seat. “I am rejoiced to 
see you. Please take a seat. I am giving 
my attention to Vensor, as you perceive. I 
am teaching him the alphabet. Tichon 
Ivanitch,” he continued raising his voice, 
“come in. We have a visitor.” 

“ Presently, presently,” answered Tichon 
Ivanitch from the adjoining room. “ Masha, 
reach me my neck-tie.” 

Tchertapkanoff addressed himself once 
more to Vensor, and again placed the bread 
upon his nose. I looked about in the cham- 
ber. With the exception of a worn-out 
extension table, with thirteen legs of differ- 
ent lengths, and four cane chairs the seats 
of which had half disappeared, there was 
no furniture. The ancient whitewash on 
the walls with its blue, star-shaped frescoing 
had in many places been rubbed off; be- 
tween the windows hung a dim, broken 
mirror in a large mahogany frame. In the 
corners stood pipe-stems and guns. Thick 
black spider’s webs were suspended from 
the ceiling. 
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“M,N, O, P, Q, R,” said Tchertapkanoff, | 
slowly, and then shouted out furiously,— | 


“S$—S—S, you stupid beast !—S—S—S!” 

But the unhappy poodle only twitched 
with his nose and could never make up his 
mind to open his mouth; he remained sit- 
ting, pulling in his tail anxiously, curling his 
snout, blinking and turning his eyes with a 
melancholy air, as if to say: “ To be sure, 
you are my master.” 

“So eat, then! Eat! S*! Eat!” re- 
peated the indefatigable master, unwilling 
to abandon his experiment. 

“ You have frightened him,” I remarked. 





I arose and returned his greeting. 

“Do not allow yourself to be inconven- 
ienced,” he stammered. “Do not allow 
yourself to be inconvenienced.” 

We resumed our seats. Tchertapkanoff 
went into the next room. 

“Since how long have you been in our 
much-praised country ?” asked Nedopuskin 
in a soft falsetto voice, coughing modestly 
and for the sake of propriety holding his 
fingers before his mouth. 

“T have been here two months.” 

“ Indeed, indeed!” 

We were both silent. 


“DOES IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE TO TAKE A LOOK AT THE HORSE I HAVE GOT?” 


1” 


“ Well, then, let him go to the deuce 
And he gave the dog a kick. The poor 


creature rose slowly, let the bread fall from | 
his nose and went, as it were, on tiptoe, and | 
with an expression of deep injury, out into | 
the vestibule. And really to be treated thus, | 
in the presence of a stranger who was call- | 
| were both silent. 


ing for the first time! 


The door to the adjoining room creaked | 


deferentially and Nedopuskin stepped in, 
smiling and bowing with great friendliness. 





* At the letter S (meaning ea/) the dog was to 
open its mouth and snap at the bread. 


“ What a continuous season of fine weather 
we have been having,” Nedopuskin resumed, 
and looked at me with a grateful counte- 
nance, as if the state of the weather de- 
pended upon me. “One might perhaps sa) 
that the crops are in excellent condition.” 

I nodded approvingly; and again we 


“ Yesterday, Pantalei Jeremeitsch started 
two gray hares,” remarked Nedopuskin, not 
without effort, and with the evident desire 
to animate the conversation. “Yes, two 
very large gray hares.” 

“ Are Mr. Tchertapkanoff’s dogs good ?” 
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“ Extraordinarily good,” replied Nedo- 
puskin, joyously. “One might say that 
they are the best in the whole district.” (He 
drew a little nearer to me.) “You may 
believe me, Pantalei Jeremeitsch is such 
an extraordinary man. Whatever he may 
wish,—whatever may only happen to strike 
him,—in a trice it is done! I assure you, 
Pantalei Jeremeitsch ss 

Tchertapkanoff re-entered and Nedopus- 
kin lapsed into silence, winking now and 
then at me, as if to say: “There, you may 
convince yourself.” We began to talk about 
the chase. 

“ Do you wish to see my hunting-dogs ?” 
asked Tchertapkanoff, and then, without 
awaiting my answer, shouted: “ Karp!” 

A square-built lad in a nankeen jacket of 
greenish tint, with a blue collar and livery 
buttons, made his appearance. 

“Tell Fomka to bring Ammalat and 
Saiga in,” said Tchertapkanoff, briefly; 
“but in proper order, do you understand ?” 

Karp laughed over his whole countenance, 
and with an inarticulate murmur left the 
room. Fomka entered, smooth-combed and 
stiff, and with boots on his feet, accom- 
panied by his dogs. 

I admired, as propriety demanded, the 


stupid creatures (all hunting-dogs are ter- 


ribly stupid). Tchertapkanoff spat into 
Ammalat’s nostrils, which did not seem to 
give that animal the least pleasure. Nedo- 
puskin stroked Ammalat’s back. Then 
we began to chat. Tchertapkanoff gradu- 
ally grew more amiable, and ceased puffing 
and bragging ;‘ the expression of his face 
changed completely. He looked at me 
and then at Nedopuskin. 

“Ah!” he cried suddenly. “Why should 
she be sitting alone in there? Masha, oh, 
Masha! Come in here!” 

Some one was stirring in the adjoining 
chamber, but no one answered. 

“ Ma-a-sha,” repeated Tchertapkanoff, 
coaxingly. “Come in! It makes no dif- 
ference. Don’t be afraid.” 

The door was quietly opened and I saw 
a woman of about twenty, of tall and slen- 
der growth, with a dark gypsy-like face, 
yellowish-brown eyes and jet-black tresses : 
her large white teeth glittered behind her 
red, full lips. She wore a white dress; a 
blue shawl was fastened with a gold pin 
at her throat, and half covered her delicate 
arms. She made two steps forward with 
the shy helplessness of some wild creature, 
and then stood still, gazing at the floor. 

“ Let me introduce to you,” said Pantalei 
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Jeremeitsch, “if not my wife—but you may 
regard her as my wife.” 

Masha blushed slightly, and smiled with 
an air of embarrassment. I made a deep 
bow. She was very pleasing to me. The 
delicate aquiline nose, the translucent nos- 
trils, the bold cut of the finely penciled eye- 
brows, the pale, somewhat sunken cheeks— 
in short, all the features of her face expressed 
a passionate temperament, willfulness, and 
recklessness. Two tufts of fine, glittering 
hair grew down over her full neck under the 
braided tresses—a mark of race and strength. 

She stepped up to the window and sat 
down. Not wishing to increase her embar- 
rassment, I began to talk to Tchertapkanoff. 
Masha turned her head slightly and stealth- 
ily cast shy, eager glances at me, like those 
of a frightened child ; but in her eyes there 
was something wild and nimble, like the 
quivering tongue of a serpent. Nedopuskin 
took a seat at her side and whispered some- 
thing in her ear. She smiled again. When 
she smiled she wrinkled her nose slightly and 
drew her upper lip up; her countenance at 
such moments assumed an expression half 
way between that of a cat and a lioness, 

* Ah, you are a ‘ touch-me-not !’” thought 
I, while I regarded her lithe form, her some- 
what depressed bosom, and her quick, abrupt 
motions. 

“What do you think, Masha?” asked 
Tchertapkanoff, “ have we not something to 
offer our guest ?” 

“We have some preserved fruit,” she 
answered. 

“Well, let us have it, and a dram be- 
sides. Here, Masha!” he cried after her, 
“ bring your guitar, too.” 

“ Why the guitar? I don’t wish to sing.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because I don’t wish it.” 

“ Oh, stupid stuff! You must wish 

“What ?” asked Masha, swiftly contract- 
ing her brow. 

“ If we beg you to do it,” Tchertapkanoff 
finished, not without embarrassment. 

“ Ah, so.” 

She went out, and soon returned with the 
preserves and the dram, whereupon she again 
resumed her seat at the window. A frown 
was still visible on her forehead; both her 
eyebrows were drawn upward and then again 
lowered, like the antennz ofa wasp. (Have 
you observed, dear reader, what an evil face 
the wasp has?) “Now,” I thought, “a 
storm is brewing.” The conversation refused 
to flow as before. Nedopuskin was per- 
fectly dumb, and only exhibited a forced 
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smile. Tchertapkanoff hawked and stared. 
I was about to take my leave, when Masha 
suddenly rose, opened the window hastily, 
put out her head, and cried in a provoked 
tone to a woman who was just passing, 
“ Aksinia.” The woman looked startled, 
was about to turn, but slipped with her foot 
and fell heavily upon the earth. Masha 
threw herself back and laughed heartily. 
Tchertapkanoff laughed too, and Nedopus- 
kin piped with pleasure. The weight which 
had oppressed all of us had suddenly been 
removed ; the storm had found an outlet ; 
a flash of lightning had scattered the clouds ; 
the air was clear again. 

Half an hour later no one would have 
recognized us; we chattered and joked like 
children. Masha had more mischief in her 
than any of us. Tchertapkanoff almost 
devoured her with his eyes. Her face was 
pale, her nostrils dilated; her eyes shone, 
and again darkened in the same moment. 
The savage in her was let loose. Nedopus- 
kin hobbled behind her on his small, thick 
legs, like a drake behind a duck. Even 
Vensor crept forward from under the bench 
in the vestibule, remained standing on the 
threshold, and then began to run about and 
bark. 

Masha ran into the adjoining room, 
brought her guitar, then sat down quickly, 
threw her shawl off her shoulders, lifted her 
head, and sang a gypsy song. Her voice 
rang clearly, trembled, swelled out, and then 
died away with the sound of a broken glass 
bell. One felt, while listening, strangely 
happy, and still oppressed at heart. 

“Ha! only burn and glow!” * 

Tchertapkanoff began to dance. Nedo- 
puskin stamped and tramped with his feet. 
Masha was all motion; she bent like birch- 
bark in fire ; her fine fingers ran nimbly away 
over the strings of the guitar; her light- 
brown throat moved slowly under the double 
row of amber beads. Soon she ceased, as 
if from exhaustion; but continued now and 
then half unconsciously to touch the strings ; 
then Tchertapkanoff also stopped his dance, 
and stood without stirring from the spot, 
swaying with his shoulders and moving his 
feet; Nedopuskin wagged with his head like 
a Chinese porcelain doll. Then, all of a 
sudden, she struck up once more, raised her- 
self to her full height, and smote her bosom. 
Tchertapkanoff squatted upon the floor, 
leaped up to theceiling, whirled around like 
a top, crying, “ Quicker!” 





* The refrain of the gypsy song. 





“ Quicker! Quicker! 
mered Nedopuskin. 

It was late in the evening when I left 
Bessonovo. 


Quicker! ” stam- 


II. 


Two years after my visit at the house of 
Pantalei Jeremeitsch, his misfortunes began. 
Unpleasantnesses, the failure of his plans, 
calamities, he had indeed experienced before, 
but they had affected him but little, and he 
had lived on gayly and happily asever. The 
first misfortune that overtook him touched 
him where he was most vulnerable: Masha 
left him. 

What prompted her to leave his house, 
where she seemed so happy, is difficult to 
tell. Tchertapkanoff adhered to the end of 
his days to the belief that she had been 
beguiled into this treachery by a young 
neighbor, a retired cavalry captain by the 
name of Jaff, whose whole fascination, 
according to Pantalei, consisted in his inces- 
sant twirling of his mustache, his lavish use 
of pomatum, and the habit of uttering, from 
time to time, a significant “h’m!” But it 
is safer to assume that it was the restless 
gypsy blood in Masha’s veins which impelled 
her to this step. However that may be, on 
a beautiful summer evening Masha tied some 
of her clothing into a small bundle, and sal- 
lied forth from Tchertapkanoff’s house. 

During three days previous to this, she 
had been sitting, like a wounded fox, curled 
up in a corner and leaning against the wall. 
She had not spoken a word to anybody, but 
her eyes had wandered abdit restlessly, and 
her brow had been contracted into something 
like a frown; now and then she had smiled 
and moved her hands as if she were wrapping 
something about herself. She had had moods 
like that occasionally before, but they had 
never lasted long ; Tchertapkanoff was well 
aware ofthis, and he had therefore not allowed 
either her or himself to be worried. But when, 
on returning from the dog-kennel, where, 
according to the report of the keeper, his last 
two greyhounds had just died, the maid-serv- 
ant came to meet him, and announced with 
a quivering voice that Masha Akiefiewna 
begged to be remembered to him ; that she 
wished him well, but that she could never 
more return to him; then Tchertapkanoff 
turned several times about on the same spot, 
gave vent to a hoarse roar, seized his pistols 
(to be prepared for emergencies), and rushed 
off in pursuit of the fugitive. ; 

He overtook her about two versts from his 
house, at the edge of a birch grove, on the 
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highway to the capital of the district. The 
sun was hanging low over the horizon, and 
tinged the trees, the grass, and the earth with 
its blood-red glow. 

“ You are going to Jaffi—to Jaff!” groaned 
Tchertapkanoff, as soon as he caught sight 
of Masha. “To Jaff!” he repeated, flying 
at her, and reeling at every step. 

Masha stood still, turning her face toward 
him. She had the sun behind her and she 
looked quite dark, as if carved in dark wood. 
The white in her eye became glaring, but 
the eyes themselves—the pupils—assumed a 
darker color. 

She threw her bundle aside, and crossed 
her arms on her bosom. 

“Are you going to Jaff, you miserable 
creature ?” he repeated, making a motion 
to seize her by the shoulder; but her glance 
struck him, fear overmastered him, and he 
remained motionless. 


“TI am not going to Jaff, Pantalei Jere- | 


meitsch,” answered Masha, calmly and gen- 
tly ; “but I cannot live any longer with you.” 

“How? Live no more with me! Why 
not? Have I offended you?” 

Masha shook her head. 

“ You have not at all offended me, Pan- 
talei Jeremeitsch, but I feel so melancholy ; 
for the past I thank you; but I cannot 
remain—no, I cannot!” 

Tchertapkanoff was amazed ; he slapped 
his thighs with his hands and moved nearer 
to her. 

“ How is that possible? You have lived 
in my house, lived with me so long and 
enjoyed happiness and peace all the while, 
and then suddenly you feel sad. ‘Stop,’ 
you say, ‘I will leave him;’ and you throw 
a cloth over your head and walk off. All 
respect has been shown to you, as if you 
were the lady of the house . 

“T should never have demanded that,” 
Masha interrupted him. 

“ How, not demanded it? From a strol- 
ling gypsy you have been made the mistress 
of the house,—and you have had no wish 
for it? You monster of Ham’s race! Isit 
then possible to believe this ? There is some 
treachery behind it. Treachery!” 

Again he flew into a rage. 

“IT am not thinking of treachery and 
never have thought of it,” said Masha, with 
her singing distinct intonation. ‘I have al- 
ready told you, sadness has come upon me.” 

“ Masha,” said Tchertapkanoff, striking 
his breast with his fist. “ Enough of this! 
You have tormented me long enough,—now 
let us be friends. By the heavens, only 





think of what Tichon will say; have at least 
pity on him!” 

“ Remember me to Tichon Ivanitsch and 
tell him p 

Tchertapkanoff raised both his hands. 

“No! no! and again no! You must 
not go! Your Jaff shall wait for you in 
vain.” 

“ Mr. Jaff,” began Masha 

“ Miester Jaff,” repeated he mockingly. 
“What sort ofa Jaff is that? He is a rogue, 
an arrant knave, and he has a face like a 
monkey’s.” 

For about half an hour Tchertapkanoff 
kept on quarreling with Masha. Now he 
stepped close up to her, now he darted 
back, now he raised his fist as for a blow, 
now he bowed down low before her, wept 
and scolded. 

“1 cannot,” Masha kept repeating, “I 
am sad. Longing will kill me.” 

Gradually her features assumed an indif- 
ferent, almost sleepy expression, so that he 
was moved to ask whether perhaps she had 
not been drugged with henbane. 

“It is only melancholy,” she replied for 
the tenth time. 

“ And if I should kill you,” he cried sud- 
denly, pulling his revolver from his pocket. 

Masha smiled and her face became ani- 
mated. 

“Well,” she said, “ kill me, if you wish, 
Pantalei Jeremeitsch ; but I cannot return.” 

“Then you will not return?” and Tcher- 
tapkanoff cocked his pistol. 

“No, my dove. Never in this life shall 
I return, I keep my word.” 

Tchertapkanoff thrust the weapon hastily 
into her hand and sat down upon the earth. 

“Well, then, you may kill me. Without 
you I will not live. ‘If you don’t care for 
me, then I care for nothing.” 

Masha stooped down, took up her bun- 
dle, laid the pistol upon the greensward, 
turning the barrels away from ‘T’chertapka- 
noff and stepped close up to him. 

“ Alas, my dove, why should you harm 
yourself? Do you not know us gypsy girls, 
then? That is our way, our nature. When 
the yearning for change comes over us, and 
drives our souls away into distant foreign 
lands—how then can we remain? Do not 
forget Masha,—a friend like her you will 
never find again; and I will not forget you, 
my darling. But our life together is at an 
end.” 

“TI love you, Masha,” whispered Tcher- 
tapkanoff through the fingers of both his 
hands with which he had covered his face. 


’ 
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“And I have loved you, my friend, Pan- 
talei Jeremeitsch.” 

“T loved you,—I loved you to madness ; 
and when I think that you will leave me so 
suddenly in order to roam about in the 
world, then I cannot but imagine that you 
would not have done it if it had not been 
for that miserable wretch.” 

Masha responded only with a smile. 

* And still you have called me unselfish,” 
she said, throwing her arm far back and 
giving him a slap on the shoulder. He 
sprang to his feet. 

“ Accept then at least some money from 
me ; how can you go away without a penny ? 
But rather kill me! I say it deliberately. 
Kill me at once.” 

Masha shook her head again. “ Kill 
you? And why are people sent to Siberia, 
my dove?” 

Tchertapkanoff trembled. Only for this 
reason then, only for fear of the penitentiary ! 
He threw himself down on the grass. Masha 
stood silent at his side. 

“T am sorry for you, Pantalei Jere- 
meitsch,” she said with a sigh. You are a 
good man,—but I cannot do otherwise. 
Farewell!” 

She turned about and took a few steps 


forward. Night was already falling, dark 


shadows were gathering on all sides. 
Tchertapkanoff arose and seized Masha 
from behind by both elbows. 

“Then you are going, you serpent! Going 
to Jaff?” 

“ Farewell!” repeated Masha in a clear, 
cutting voice; then tore herself from his 
grasp and went. 

Tchertapkanoff stood gazing after her, 
then ran to the spot where the pistol was 
lying, seized it, took aim and shot; but 
before pulling the trigger he gave his hand 
an upward twist. The ball flew hissing 
away over Masha’s head. She looked back at 
him over her shoulder and walked on, rock- 
ing herself to and fro, as if to tease him. 

He covered his face with his hands and 
ran away. But hardly had he run fifty 
steps, when suddenly he came to a stand- 
still—stood as if rooted to the earth. A 
familiar—ah, too familiar voice was sounding 
through the air. Masha was singing: “Oh, 
thou my fair and blooming life!” Every 
note floated softly and plaintively through 
the still night. Tchertapkanoff listened ; 
the voice sounded far and farther away ; 
now it was hardly audible, now it rang 
again in the ears of the listener, gently and 
still passionately. 





“She does that to spite me,” thought he, 
but immediately groaned: “ Alas, no! She 
is bidding me farewell for ever.” And he 
burst into tears. 

The following day he made his appear- 
ance in the dwelling of Mr. Jaff, who, being 
a genuine man of the world, did not like 
the life in the country, and therefore had 
taken up his abode in the capital of the 
district, in order, as he was wont to say, to 
be nearer the young ladies. Tchertapkanoff 
did not find him at home. According to 
the testimony of his vadet-de-chambre, he had 
started for Moscow the day before. 

“ Exactly,” cried Tchertapkanoff furiously. 
“They had made their arrangements. She 
has run away with him. But only wait.” 

In spite of the resistance of the servant 
he forced his way into the sitting-room of 
the young captain. Over the sofa hung his 
portrait in cavalry uniform, painted in oil. 

“ Ah, are you there, you tailless monkey ?” 
thundered Tchertapkanoff, and he sprang up 
on the sofa and with his clenched fist struck 
a large hole in the picture. 

“ Tell your good-for-nothing ntaster,” he 
said, turning to the servant, “that the no- 
bleman, Tchertapkanoff, in the absence of 
his own abominable mask has maltreated 
this counterfeit of it; and if he is minded 
to demand satisfaction he knows where the 
nobleman Tchertapkanoff is to be found. 
If not, I shall look him up myself. I shall 
know how to find the vile creature, even 
if he were at the bottom of the sea.” 

After having given vent to these exclama- 
tions, Tchertapkanoff jumped down from 
the sofa and departed triumphantly. But 
Captain Jaff did not at all demand satisfac- 
tion from him. They never met each other 
afterward; nor did Tchertapkanoff undertake 
to go in pursuit of his antagonist, and the 
result was that no further hostilities took 
place. between them. 

From that time on, all traces of Masha 
were lost. Pantalei began to drink, but 
had well-nigh again conquered the habit, 
when his second calamity overtook him; 
his bosom friend, Tichon Ivanitsch died; 
already, two years before his death, he had 
commenced to show signs of weakness; he 
suffered from asthmatic troubles; he would 
continually be falling asleep, and, when he 
waked up, it would take some time before 
he regained his senses. The district phy- 
sician was of opinion that it was owing to 
an apoplectic tendency. 

During the three days that preceded 
Masha’s flight, while she was indulging her 
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melancholy, Nedopuskin was lying ill at 
home, at Besselendejewka ; he had caught a 
cold. Masha’s step had therefore shocked 
him the more, as it was so unexpected; it 
affected him even more deeply than it had 
Tchertapkanoff. But with his usual gentle- 
ness and timidity, he only expressed his sor- 
row by the tenderest sympathy for his friend ; 
but everything within him was bruised and 
torn. 

“ She has taken my soul away with her,” 
he whispered to himself, sitting in his favor- 
ite sofa with the oil-cloth covering, and me- 
chanically twirling his thumbs. Even after 
Tchertapkanoff had braced himself up, Ne- 
dopuskin could never regain his wonted 
spirits; he continued to feel “as if all were 
emptiness within him.” 

“ Only look, here,—within—within here,” 
he said, touching the middle of his breast, 
a little above the stomach. 

Thus the winter approached. With the 
first frost his asthmatic pain was somewhat 
relieved; in return, however, he had no 
longer light apoplectic attacks, but was 
prostrated by a real stroke in due form. 
He did not immediately lose his conscious- 
ness, but could still recognize Tchertapka- 
noff, who was crying in a voice of despair : 

“ How, Ticha!* You too leave me with- 
out my consent? Just like Masha!” 

“ Pa-a-ei Je-e-me-itsch,” answered Tichon, 
with a thick tongue. “ I—have—al-ways— 
ob-eyed you.” 

That, however, did not prevent him from 
dying, that same day, without awaiting the 
arrival of the physician, who, at the sight 
of the lifeless body, could think of nothing 
better to do than (with a sorrowful con- 
sciousness of the vanity of all earthly things) 
to order “a dram and a dried herring.” 

His estate Tichon bequeathed to his 
“honored friend and magnanimous pro- 
tector,” Pantalei Jeremeitsch Tchertapka- 
noff; it did not, however, bring the honored 
benefactor any very great profit, for a little 
later it was sold at public auction, in order 
to cover the cost of a monument, a statue, 
which Tchertapkanoff (he evidently had 
a vein of his father’s in him) had raised 
over the mortal remains of his friend. He 
ordered this statue, which was to represent a 
praying angel, from Moscow; but the agent, 
who had been recommended to him, made 
the reflection that in the provinces connois- 
seurs of art are probably scarce, and ac- 
cordingly sent him instead of an angel, a 





* Endearing diminutive form of Tichon. 





Flora who for many years had been the 
adornment of a wild-growing garden in the 
neighborhood of Moscow. ‘The goddess 
was, moreover, in the rococo style, with 
tiny hands, little locks thrown archly back- 
ward, a garland of roses on her nude bosom, 
and a gracefully twisted body; she was very 
beautifully modeled, and the agent had got 
her for nothing. And there, upon Nedo- 
puskin’s grave, stands the mythological god- 
dess until the present day, with one foot 
daintily lifted, gazing with an expression, 
quite 2 da Pompadour, at the peripatetic 
calves and sheep,—these inevitable visitors 
of our rural cemeteries. 


Ill. 


AFTER the death of his faithful friend, 
Tchertapkanoff again began to drink, and 
this time in a much more serious and alarm- 
ing manner. His affairs continued to go 
down-hill. Hunting was now out of the 
question ; for his last money was expended, 
and his last serfs had run away. 

He lived in perfect solitude, having no 
one with whom he could talk, or to whom 
he could communicate his thoughts. But 
for all that his pride did not diminish; on 
the contrary, the worse his condition be- 
came, the more assuming, haughty and 
unapproachable grew his demeanor. At 
last he became quite shy of men. He had 
but one comfort and joy—a marvelously 
beautiful gray saddle-horse of Cossack breed, 
which he had named Makel-Adel, really a 
rare animal. He had procured it in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

One day, as he was nding through a 
neighboring village, he heard a crowd of 
peasants screaming and brawling in front of 
aninn. In the midst of the dense throng, 
he saw robust fists rising and descending 
always on the same spot. 

“What is going on here?” he asked, in 
his peculiar commanding tone, addressing 
an old woman who was standing on the 
threshold of her cottage. 

Leaning in a sort of reverie against the 
door-post, the old woman gazed in the 
direction of the inn. A white-headed little 
boy in a cotton shirt, with a small cross of 
cypress-wood on his bare breast, was sitting 
at her feet with widely diverging legs and 
clenched fists ; close by a chicken was pick- 
ing at a dried crust of black bread. 

“God knows, sir,” answered the old 
woman, stooping down and laying her dark 
wrinkled hand on the boy’s head ; “ our peo- 
ple are about to flog a Jew.” 
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“How? A Jew? What Jew?” 
“God knows, sir. A Jew has turned up 
among us. Where he comes from, who can 


know that? Wassia, my dear, go to your 
Sh-h—you impertinent 


mother. Sh-h! 
thing!” 

She chased away the chicken, while Was- 
sia was clinging to her dress. 

“Yes; they are flogging this Jew, sir.” 

“They are flogging him? Why are they 
flogging him ?” 

“TI don’t know, sir. He has probably 
deserved it. And why shouldn’t they flog 
him? Didn’t he crucify our Savior ?” 

Tchertapkanoff gave a shout and drove 


his horse with a cut on the neck right into» 


the midst of the throng. He forced his 
way through, striking heedlessly right and 
left with his whip, and panting and crying: 

“ Lawlessness — presumption — law-less- 
ness. It is the law that—shall punish—the 
law—the law - 

Hardly two minutes had passed before 
the crowd had scattered in all directions ; 
but on the earth before the door of the 
inn lay a small, haggard, darkish creature, 
wrapped in a caftan of hemp, torn and 
disheveled, his eyes sunken, his mouth open 
—what was that? The numbness of terror 
or of death itself? 

“Why have you killed this Jew?” cried 
Tchertapkanoff with a voice of thunder, 
while he whirled his whip threateningly. 

The crowd murmured something in reply. 
One of the peasants was scratching his 
shoulder, another was holding his hands to 
his side, a third one to his nose. 

“That fellow can cut,” some one was 
heard grumbling in the rear. 

“T ask you why you have killed the Jew, 
you barbarians ?” repeated Tchertapkanoff. 

But here the prostrate creature sprang 
dexterously to his feet, slipped behind Pan- 
talei, and clung convulsively to his saddle- 
girth. The multitude burst into a loud 
laugh. 

“He is alive,” was again shouted from 
the rear; “he has as many lives as a cat.” 

“Your grace! Save me, protect me,” 
stammered the unhappy Jew, pressing Tcher- 
tapkanoff’s foot against his bosom ; “ or they 
will kill me, your grace, they will kill me.” 

“Why did they strike you?” asked 
Tchertapkanoff. 

“ By heaven! I cannot tell! Their cat- 
tle began to die—and then they supposed 
—that I—by heaven y 

“Well, we will look into that afterward,” 
Pantalei interrupted him. “ Now, keep close 





to my saddle and come along with me. I,” 
he continued, turning to the people—*I 
suppose you know me. I am the nobleman, 
Pantalei Tchertapkanoff, and I live at my 
estate, Bessonovo. Make complaint against 
me, if you choose, and against the Jew, 
too.” 

“ Why make complaint ?” said a serious 
gray-headed peasant, bowing low. He 
looked quite like a patriarch, and yet had 
been as active as any in maltreating the Jew. 
“ We know you well, Pantalei Jeremeitsch,” 
he went on. “And we thank your honor 
for having taught us a lesson.” 

“ Why should we accuse you ?” others fell 
in; “but with that infidel we will close our 
account some other time. He shall not 
escape us. We will catch him like a hare 
in the field.” 

Pantalei moved his mustache, blew out 
his breath loudly, and rode slowly home, 
accompanied by the Jew whom he had 
saved from his persecutors, just as once 
before he had saved Tichon Ivanitsch. 

Some days later, the only servant who 
had remained with him announced that 
there was a horseman at the door who 
wished to see him. Pantalei went out on 
the stairs and saw in the midst of the yard 
the Jew sitting proudly and immovably 
upon a magnificent Cossack horse. The 
son of Israel had taken off his cap, which he 
held under his arm; his feet did not rest in 
the stirrups, but in the straps to which they 
were attached ; the torn skirts of his caftan 
hung down on both sides of the saddle. 
As he caught sight of Tchertapkanoff he 
smacked with his lips, moved his elbows 
and dangled his feet. Pantalei did not 
return his greeting; wrath stirred within 
him. This scurvy Jew, how did he dare to 
mount such a glorious animal ? 

“ Hallo, there, you Ethiopian monster!” 
he cried, “ get down immediately, if you 
don’t want me to fetch you down. Down 
in the dust with you!” 

The Jew at once obeyed, fell like a heavy 
bag from the saddle and approached Pan- 
talei, smiling, and bowing, and holding the 
reins in his hand. 

“What do you want?” asked Tchertap- 
kanoff, with dignity. 

“ Does it please your grace to take a look 
at the horse I have got ?” said the Jew bow- 
ing repeatedly. 

“ Well, yes—a fine horse. Where did you 
get it? You have probably stolen it ?” 

“ Not at all, your grace. Iam an honest 
Jew. Ihave not stolen it; but I have got 
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it for your grace, that is sure. I have taken 
pains—taken pains,—but .then it is a horse 
—well, such a horse is not to be found in 
the whole district of Don. Only look, your 
grace, what a horse that is! Step nearer, 
if you please. Ho! ho! turn around! So 
—now, turn to this side. I will take off his 
saddle. What is your grace’s pleasure ?” 

“The horse is good,” repeated Tchertap- 
kanoff, with assumed calmness and indiffer- 
ence, although his heart was beating loudly 
in his bosom. He was altogether too great 
a lover of “horse-flesh,” and was a good 
judge of it. 

“Only stroke him, your grace. 
him on the neck; he! he! he! 
see?” 

Pantalei with an air of reluctance laid his 
hand on the horse’s neck, stroked it twice, 
ran his fingers through his mane and then 
down along the spine to a certain point 
above the loin, and pressed tightly on this 
spot after the fashion of connoisseurs. 

The horse immediately bent his back, cast 
a glance aside at Pantalei out of his proud 
black eyes, gave a snort, and threw his fore- 
legs forward. The Jew laughed and clapped 
his hands gently. 

“ He knows his master, your grace. He 
knows his master.” 

“Now, don’t lie,” Pantalei interrupted, 
angrily. “I have no money to buy him, 
and presents I don’t accept from a Jew, no, 
not from God himself.” 

“ How should I have the daring to offer 
you a present?” exclaimed the Jew. “ Have 
pity on me, your grace. I will wait for the 
money,—lI will wait.” 

Tchertapkanoff reflected. 

“ How much do you ask ?” he murmured 
at last through his teeth. 

The Jew shrugged his shoulders. 

“What I paid myself. Two hundred 
rubles in silver.” 

The horse was worth certainly twict, per- 
haps three times that amount. Pantalei 
turned aside and yawned convulsively, 

“And the money—when do you want 
it?” he inquired, contracting his brows, 
without looking at the Jew. 

“Surely, whenever it may please your 
grace.” , 

Tchertapkanoff threw his head back, but 
did not look up. 

“ That is no answer. Speak plainly, thou 
son of Herod: I am to give you my note— 
isn’t that it ?” 

“ Well, then, we will say in six months. 
Is that your pleasure ?” 


Stroke 
Do you 





Pantalei did not answer. The Jew tried 
to catch his eye. 

“ Ts that satisfactory ? Do you command 
me to lead the horse into the stable ?” 

“ T have no need of the saddle. Do you 
hear? Take off the saddle.” 

“Well; why not? why not? I will take 
it off presently—presently,” stammered the 
delighted Jew, taking the saddle on his 
shoulders. 

“And the money in six months,” con- 
tinued Tchertapkanoff. “ And not two hun- 
dred, but two hundred and fifty. Silence, 
I say! I owe you two hundred and fifty.” 

He could not gather courage to look up. 
His pride had never received so painful a 
shock. 

“Tt is evidently a present,” he thought to 
himself. “ It is gratitude which has brought 
the poor devil here.” 

He would have liked to embrace this Jew, 
and afterward to flog him. 

“Your grace,” began the Jew, smiling 
and somewhat emboldened, “according to 
Russian custom, we ought to shake hands 

“ Have you lost your senses? <A miser- 
able Hebrew—and Russian custom! Ah, 
whoisthere? Perfishka, take the horse and 
lead him into the stable. Give him oats. 
I will soon come myself and look after him. 
And know, his name is Makel-Adel.” 

Tchertapkanoff was about to go up the 
stairs, but turned abruptly about on his heel, 
ran up to the Jew, and pressed his hand 
firmly. The latter stooped down and was 
already puckering up his lips—when Pan- 
talei sprang back, saying half aloud, “ Tell 
no one.” And he vanished behind the door. 


From that day Makel-Adel was the princi- 
pal care and the only joy of Tchertapkanoff’s 


life. He came to love him, as he had not 
even loved Masha, and he clung to him even 
more closely than he had clung to Nedo- 
puskin. But then the horse too was worthy 
of it. Fire, flaming fire, and a dignity like 
that of a boiar! Indefatigable, steadfast, 
patient as he was, you might turn him 
wherever you wanted. And to feed him 
cost hardly anything ; when he had nothing 
better, he ate the earth under his feet. If 
he paced, then it was as if you were being 
carried on hands; if he cantered, you were 
rocked in a cradle, and then hardly a rifle- 
bullet would have overtaken him; and 
then he was never out of breath, his lungs 
seemed inexhaustible. His feet—they were 
like steel; no one could remember that he 
had ever stumbled. To clear a ditch or a 
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hedge, that was a mere trifle to him; and 
then how intelligent he was! If you called 
him, he came running with his head raised ; 
if you commanded him to remain standing, 
and then left him, he would not stir from 
the spot. When you returned, he would 
neigh gently, as if to say: “Here I am.” 
Fear he had never known; in the densest 
darkness, in a driving snow storm, he would 
find his way; but a stranger he would not 
suffer to approach him; he would have torn 
him to pieces with his teeth. And the dogs 
would not do well to come too near him, 
or a blow in the head from one of his fore- 
feet—and there would be a dog less. Makel- 
Adel was sensitive of his honor; the whip 
might be used, but only as an ornament. 
Mercy on us, if it had dared to touch him! 
But why should I say more? He was no 
horse, he was a treasure. 

When Tchertapkanoff began to describe 
his Makel-Adel, how eloquent he became! 
How he petted him, how he cared for him! 
His skin shone like silver, not like old, but 
new silver which has a dim luster. If you 
let your hand glide down over it, it felt like 
clean velvet. His saddle, caparison, bridle, 
bit—all his belongings fitted to a hair, were 
so well polished and in such excellent order, 
that you would have liked to take a pencil 
and sketch it all. 

Pantalei—what more could he do ?— 
himself braided his favorite’s mane, washed 
it and the tail with beer, and many a time 
rubbed his hoofs with a black ointment. 

When he mounted Makel-Adel to take a 
ride,-—not to the neighbors (for with them 
he had no intercourse), but over their fields, 
or past their dwelling-houses,—he always 
thought: “ Admire him at a distance, you 
fools!” Or if he learned that there was a 
hunt going on somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood,—that some rich gentleman with a 
large company was riding over the steppe, 
—then he would hasten to the spot, gam- 
bol about with his horse along their line of 
vision, and never suffer anybody to approach 
him. 

Once a hunter dashed after him with his 
whole train, but seeing that he could not 
overtake Pantalei, he shouted after him with 
all his might, without arresting his speed : 

“ Hallo, there! Listen! Ask whatever 
you choose for your horse! A thousand 
rubles is not too much. I will give my 
wife for that horse,—and my children ! 
Take all I have!” 

Tchertapkanoff suddenly stopped Makel- 
Adel. The hunter came racing toward him. 
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“QO, my friend,” he cried, “say, what will 
you take ?” , 

“ If you were a king,” said Pantalei, de- 
liberately (although he had never in his life 
heard of Shakspere), “ and would give me 
your whole kingdom for my horse, I would 
not take it.” 

So saying, he gave a laugh, made Makel- 
Adel rear, swung him about in the air on 
his hind-legs like a top, and the sparks 
flew in his track over stubbled field. And 
the hunter, who is reported to have been a 
rich prince, dashed his cap upon the earth, 
and threw himself with his face upon the 
cap. It is said that he remained lying 
thus for half an hour. 

IV. 

THE months, in the meanwhile, passed, 
and the time for the payment approached ; 
Tchertapkanoff did not possess fifty rubles, 
far less two hundred and fifty. What was 
there to be done? Where should he seek 
help? Well, he formed his resolution at 
last. 

“If the Jew will have no mercy,—if he 
will not wait, then I will give him my house 
and home, mount my horse, and ride away 
wherever chance may lead me. I will rather 
die of hunger,—but I cannot part from 
Makel-Adel.” 

He was very restless, and even medita- 
tive. But here Fate had pity on him, and 
smiled on him for the first and the last 
time. A distantly related aunt, whose very 
name was unknown to him, left him in her 
will what in his eyes was a very large sum, 
—two thousand rubles! And he obtained 
this money just in the right moment,—one 
day before payment was due. Tchertapka- 
noff was quite beside himself with joy; he had 
no thought even for brandy. For from the 
day when Makel-Adel had come to him, he 
had never tasted a drop. 

He immediately ran into the stable, kissed 
his friend on his nose above the nostrils, 
where the horse’s skin is quite thin and 
tender. 

“ Now, we shall never part, Makel-Adel,” 
he cried, patting him on his neck under the 
well-combed mane. 

Having returned to the house, he counted 
out two hundred and fifty rubles, and sealed 
the package. Then he lay down on his 
back, smoking his pipe and meditating upon 
how he should spend the rest of the money, 
—especially what kind of dogs he should 
buy,—at any rate, some of the genuine 
Kostroma breed. He even conversed with 
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Perfishka, whom he promised a new coat 
with yellow galoons in all the seams: 
whereupon he went to sleep in’ the most 
blissful frame of mind. 

He had a bad dream ; it seemed to him 
that he was riding out for a day’s hunt,— 
not upon Makel-Adel, but upon some 
strange camel-like animal. A fox, white as 
snow, came running toward him; he was 
about to whirl his whip and set the dogs on 
the fox; but instead of the whip, he had 
only a whisk of linden bast in his hand, 
and the fox was running before him, mock- 
ingly showing him his tongue. He sprang 
down from his camel, stumbled and fell,— 
fell right into the hands of a police officer, 
who ordered him to come to the governor, 
in whom he recognized Jaff. 

Tchertapkanoff woke up. The room was 
dark ; the cock had just crowed the second 
time. Far away in the distance he heard 
the neighing of a horse. He raised his 
head,—he heard once more a faint distant 
neighing. 

“That is Makel-Adel’s neighing,” he 
thought. “That is his neighing. But 
why so far away? Great God! It cannot 
be!” 

A cold shudder ran through him; he 


leaped out of bed, groped for his clothes, 
his boots, pulled them on, seized the key to 
the stable, which he had hidden under his 
pillow, and rushed out into the yard. 

The stable was situated at the extreme 
corner of the yard, and one of its walls 


turned out toward the open field. Tcher- 
tapkanoff could not at once find the key- 
hole, for his hands trembled; he did not 
immediately turn the key,—he stood mo- 
tionless, holding his breath; no sound 
came from behind the door. 

“ Malishka,” * he cried softly. “Maletz.” 

Deathlike stillness! Pantalei uncon- 
sciously pulled at the key,—the door creaked 
and opened. Then it could not have been 
closed. He stepped over the threshold, 
and once more called his horse,—this time 
with his full name: “ Makel-Adel.” 

But his faithful comrade did not answer ; 
only a mouse crept rustling through the 
straw. Then Tchertapkanoff rushed into 
the one of the three stalls which Makel- 
Adel had occupied. He found the right 
one, although it was so dark that he could 
not see an inch before him. Great God ! 
It was empty. Pantalei grew dizzy, as if 
some one had hit him a blow on the head. 





* Endearing diminutives for Makel-Adel. 





He wanted to speak, but could only bring 
forth a hoarse whisper ; he groped with his 
hands upward and downward, right and 
left, reeled with tottering knees from the 
first stall into the second, then into the 
third, which was filled with hay, ran his 
head against one wall, then against another, 
stumbled and rolled head over heels, gath- 
ered himself up, and at last ran in great 
haste through the open door into the yard. 

“Stolen! Perfishka,—Perfishka!  Sto- 
len!” he cried, in the greatest anguish. 

The little Cossack came running in his 
shirt out of the loft where he slept. Like 
two intoxicated persons, the master and his 
only servant ran against each other in the 
middle of the yard. As if stunned, the one 
stood turning himself about before the 
other. The master could not explain what 
had happened; nor did the servant com- 
prehend what he meant. 

“A calamity! A calamity!” stammered 
Tchertapkanoff. 

“A calamity!” repeated the Cossack 
after him. 

“A lantern,—quick! Light a lantern! 
A light,—a light! ” forced itself at last from 
the master’s oppressed bosom. 

Perfishka ran into the house. But to find 
a lantern and to light it was no easy affair 
(matches were at that time a great rarity in 
Russia). In the kitchen, the last coals had 
long ago gone out. Flint and tinder were 
not at once to be found, and when found 
would not work. Grinding his teeth, Tcher- 
tapkanoff tore the steel from the hands of 
the terror-stricken Perfishka, and tried him- 
self to strike fire. The sparks showered 
forth abundantly, and still more abundantly 
Pantalei’s sighs and curses ; but the tinder 
would not ignite, or wént out again imme- 
diately, in spite of the united efforts of four 
straining lips and cheeks. At last, at the 
end of about five minutes, a stump of a 
tallow dip was made to burn in the broken 
lantern, and Tchertapkanoff ran, accompa- 
nied by Perfishka, to the stable, raised the 
lantern above his head, and stared around 
him. Emptiness everywhere ! 

He rushed about in the yard, looking in 
all the directions,—the horse was nowhere to 
be seen ! 

The fence which surrounded his posses- 
sions had long been dilapidated, and in 
many places leaned toward the earth; at 
the stable, some feet of it lay flat upon the 
ground. Perfishka called Tchertapkanoff’s 
attention to this place : 


“ Master, look here! It was not so yes- 
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terday. The posts, too, have been pulled 
up. Somebody must have pulled them up.” 

Pantalei rushed to the spot with the lan- 
tern, and let its light fall upon the ground. 

“ Hoof-tracks,—hoof-tracks! Horse-shoes 
—tracks—fresh tracks!” said he, breath- 
lessly. “This way he has been led,—here! 
here!” 

In the twinkling of an eye, he had swung 
himself over the fence, and ran away over 
the field, shouting : 

“ Makel-Adel! Makel-Adel!” 

Perfishka remained standing in amaze- 
ment at the fence. 


grew fainter and ever fainter. 

The dawn was just appearing as he re- 
entered the house. He hardly looked like 
a human being; his clothes were plastered 
with dirt, his face had assumed a wild, ter- 
rible expression, and his eyes were dull and 
dark. With a hoarse whisper he drove 


Perfishka away, and shut himself up in his | 


chamber. He was on the point of sinking 


down with weariness; still, he did not go to | 
bed, but sat down on the chair nearest the 
door, and grasped his head with his hands. 


“Stolen! Stolen!” 

But how could a thief have succeeded in 
stealing Makel-Adel from a locked stable,— 
Makel-Adel who not even in the day-time 
allowed any stranger to come near him,— 
and then so silently, so noiselessly? And 
how was it to be explained that not one of 
the dogs had barked ? To be sure there were 
only two of them, and they were still young ; 
and hunger and cold forced them to dig 
themselves down in holes in the ground; 
but still they might have barked. 

“And what shall I do now, without 
Makel-Adel ?” thought Pantalei. “The last 
joy of my life has been taken from me; all 
that remains for me now is to die. Buy 
another horse! I have money enough! 
But where could I find another like him ?” 

“Pantalei Jeremeitsch! Pantalei Jere- 
meitsch!” came in a timid cry from behind 
the door. 

Pantalei sprang to his feet. ** Who is 
there ?” he cried back hoarsely. 

“Tt is I—your Cossack, Perfishka.” 

“What do you want? Have you found 
him? Has he returned ?” 

“ No, Pantalei Jeremeitsch ; but that Jew 
of whom you bought him ——” 

“Well?” 

“ He is here!” 





The bright light of the | 
lantern soon vanished, swallowed up in the | 
gloom of the moonless and starless night. | 
The despairing cries of Tchertapkanoff 


| don’t immediately tell me 





“ Ho-ho-ho-ho!” screamed Tchertap- 
kanoff, and tore the door open. “ Drag him 
in! Drag him in!” 

At the sudden sight of the wild and di- 
sheveled figure of his “ benefactor,” the Jew, 
who was standing behind Perfishka’s back, 
took to his heels. But in two leaps Pantalei 
had overtaken him and grabbed him by the 
throat with a tiger-like grip. 

“Ah, you have come for your money, 
have you ?” croaked he as if he himself were 
being murdered instead of murdering dn- 
other. “ You have stolen him in the night, 
and in the morning you come for the money. 
Isn’t that it ?” 

“ Have mercy, your grace!” groaned the 
Jew. 

“Speak; where is my horse? Where 
have you taken him? ‘To whom have you 
sold him? Speak! speak! speak then!” 

The Jew could now not even groan ; even 
the terror had departed from his blue coun- 
tenance. His arms hung listlessly by his 


| side, and his whole body, which the furious 


Pantalei was shaking violently, swayed for- 
ward and backward like a reed. 

“JT will pay you the money, even to the 
last farthing,” roared Tchertapkanoff, “ but 
I will murder you like a chicken if you 

“You have already murdered him, mas- 
ter!” remarked Perfishka modestly. 

At last Tchertapkanoff came to his senses. 
He relaxed his grip on the throat of the 
Jew, who fell with a rattling sound upon 
the ground. He lifted him up, placed him 
on a bench and poured a glass of brandy 
down his throat,—consciousness returned. 
As soon as he was sufficiently restored he 
began again to question him. 

It became evident that the Jew had no 
knowledge of the theft of Makel-Adel. And 
why should he steal a horse, which he had 
himself procured for the “honored” Pantalei 
Jeremeitsch ? Tchertapkanoff took him to 
the stable. They both examined the stalls, 
the cribs, the lock on the door; investi- 
gated the hay and the straw, and returned 
to the yard. Pantalei showed the Jew 
the hoof-tracks at the fence, and suddenly 
slapped his thigh. 

“Stop!” he cried, “where did you buy 
the horse ?” 

“In the Koursk district, at the fair of 
Sosna.” 

“ Of whom?” 

“ Of a Cossack.” 

“Hold on! Was this Cossack old or 
young?” 
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“ Of middle age.” 

“ And how did he look? He was prob- 
ably an arrant scoundrel.” 

“ Very likely, your grace.” 

“And what did he tell you, this scoun- 
drel ?—had he owned the horse long ?” 

“T believe he said so.” 

“ Well, nobody but he is the thief. Judge 
yourself, Listen, come and stand here be- 
fore me. What is your name?” 

The Jew raised his black eyes to Pantalei 
with an astonished air. 

“ What is my name?” 

“ Certainly. What do people call you ?” 

“ Moshel Leiba.” 

“ Now, judge yourself, Leiba, my friend, 
—you are a shrewd man. By whom would 
Makel-Adel suffer himself to be led away 
except by his former master? He has even 
saddled and bridled him, taken off his 
blanket,—there it lies in the hay. Every 
one except his former master, Makel-Adel 
would have trampled to pieces with his 
feet! He would have made such a noise 
that the whole village would have run to- 
gether. Do you agree with me ?” 

“ Certainly I agree with your grace.” 

“Therefore first of all this Cossack must 
be found.” 


“ But how shall we find him, your grace ? 
I have only seen him a single time, and 
where may he not be now? And what is 
his name? Ah, alas, alas!” added the Jew 
mournfully adjusting the locks of his hair. 

“ Leiba! cried Tchertapkanoff suddenly, 
“Leiba! Look at me! My mind is gone. 


I am quite beside myself. I shall kill my- 
self if you don’t help me.” 

“ But how can I do that?” 

“Come along with me,—we will go in 
search of the thief together.” 

“ Where shall we go?” 

“To the annual fairs—over highways and 
by-ways, to the horse fairs, to cities and vil- 
lages and country seats—in fact everywhere. 
As regards money, you may be at your 
ease; an inheritance has come to me, 
brother. I will spend my last farthing, but 
I will find my friend again, and the knavish 
Cossack,—he shall not escape us. Wher- 
ever he may go there we shall go too; if he 
hides himself under the earth, then we will 
go under the earth after him. If he goes to 
the devil, then we will go to Satan himself.” 

“ No, no! not to Satan = 

“Leiba! ” Tchertapkanoff interrupted him, 
“Leiba! You are indeed nothing but a 
Hebrew, and your religion is a heathenish 
one; but your soul is better than many a 





Christian soul. Have pity on me! To 
travel alone is useless ; alone I cannot carry 
out my undertaking. I am a hot-headed 
fellow, but your head—ah, it is a head of 
gold! Your race is all made that way; you 
comprehend everything, without needing to 
learn it. You are perhaps in doubt, and 
wonder, ‘ Where is he to get the money ?’ 
Come into my room, and I will show you 
all my money. Take the gold, take the 
cross which I bear around my neck; but 
give me—oh, give me back Makel-Adel !” 

Tchertapkanoff stood trembling as with 
fever, the perspiration flowed down his face, 
mingled with his tears, and gathered in drops 
in hismustache. He pressed Leiba’s hand ; 
he entreated him ; he came near kissing him ; 
he was completely beside himself. The Jew 
was about to answer; explained that it was 
impossible for him to be absent, that his bus- 
iness—it was all of no avail. Pantalei would 
not listen to it. What choice had poor 
Leiba, then, but to consent ? 

The following day Tchertapkanoff started 
from Bessonovo in a peasant wagon, accom- 
panied by Leiba. The Jew looked very 
disheartened, clung with one hand anx- 
iously to the driver’s box, and his whole fee- 
ble body was flung hither and thither by the 
jerking of the wagon; the other hand he 
held pressed against his bosom, where he 
had a package of bank-notes wrapped in a 
newspaper. Tchertapkanoff was sitting 
firmly like a statue, letting his eyes wander 
about, and breathing from the depth of his 
lungs. A dagger was suspended from his 
girdle. 

“ Now, you rascal, be on your guard!” he 
murmured, as they drove out on the high- 
way. 

His house he had intrusted to the care of 
Perfishkaand an old cook, a deaf old woman 
whom he had taken into his house because 
he pitied her. 

“T shall return to you with Makel-Adel,” 
he cried to them as he drove off, “ or I shall 
never return.” 

“Then you should at all events marry 
me at once,” said Perfishka, with a feeble 
attempt at wit, giving the old woman a 
nudge in her side with his elbow. “ Any- 
way, we shall never see the master again, 
and we shall perish of ennui.” 

A year passed—a whole year, and noth- 
ing was heard of Pantalei Jeremeitsch. The 
old cook died ; Perfishka was just preparing 
to abandon the house and go to the city, 
where a cousin, who was apprenticed to a 
wig-maker, had invited him, when suddenly 
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the rumor spread abroad that the master 
was on his way home. The deacon of the 
parish had received a letter from Tchertap- 
kanoff himself, in which he announced his 
impending arrival at Bessonovo, and begged 
him to notify his servants, that they might 
receive him in the proper manner. 

These words Perfishka took to mean that 
he ought to dust a little, although he had no 
real faith in the credibility of the message. 
He was, however, soon to be convinced that 
the deacon had spoken the truth, for a few 
days later Pantalei Jeremeitsch appeared in 
his own person in the yard, riding upon 
Makel-Adel. 

Perfishka ran up to his master, seized the 
stirrup, and offered to help him dismount ; 
but the latter leaped down unaided, cast a tri- 
umphant glance about him, and cried loudly: 

“T said that I would find Makel-Adel, 
and I have found him, in spite of fate and 
my enemies.” 

Perfishka approached him, and made a 
motion to kiss his hand ; but Tchertapkanoff 
paid no heed to his servant’s devotion. 
Leading Makel-Adel by the bridle, he went 
with long strides toward the stable. Per- 
fishka stared fixedly at him, and was fright- 
ened. Alas, how he had aged, and how 


haggard he had grown in the course of this 


year! And how grave and gloomy his face 
had grown! And still you would have 
thought that Pantalei Jeremeitsch must be 
delighted to have at last reached his goal. 
He was delighted, too; and still Perfishka 
was frightened—yes, he felt something like 
awe. Pantalei led the horse into his former 
stall, patted him lightly on the back, and 
said, “ There you are at last, at home again. 
Now, this time, be on your guard !” 

The same day he hired a reliable watch- 
man among the inferior peasantry, moved 
again into his chambers, and continued his 
former life. And still he did not live quite 
as before—but of this anon. 

The day after his return, Pantalei, for want 
of a better companion, called Perfishka in, 
and, without surrendering an inch of his dig- 
nity, began to relate to him, in a deep bass, 
how he had succeeded in finding Makel- 
Adel. During this recital he sat with his 
face turned to the window, smoking his long- 
stemmed pipe, and Perfishka stood on the 
threshold, with his hands behind him and 
his eyes reverentially fixed on the back of 
his master’s neck, listening all the while to 
the story of how, after many futile journeys 
and efforts, Pantalei had at last come to the 
annual fairat Romma. He was at that time 





alone, for the Jew, Leiba, thanks to the weak- 
ness of his character, had not stood by him, 
but had run away. On the fifth day, just as 
he had made up his mind to depart again, 
he had sauntered for the last time through 
the rows of wagons, when ail of a sudden, 
among three other horses, hitched to a #/ega, 
he beheld Makel-Adel. He had immedi- 
ately recognized him, and Makel-Adel, too, 
had known his master; he had neighed, 
tried to tear himself loose, and had pawed 
the ground with his hoofs. 

“ And it was not a Cossack that had him,” 
Tchertapkanoff continued, still in the deep- 
est bass voice, and without turning his head ; 
“but it was a gypsy—a horse-dealer. I, of 
course, claimed the horse as mine, and 
wanted to take him by force ; but that beast 
of a gypsy screamed as if I had been mur- 
dering him, swore that he had bought it of 
another gypsy, offered to bring witnesses. 
Then I spat at him, and paid him his price. 
May the devil take him! What I chiefly 
cared for was to get my friend back again, 
that my soul might have rest. In the dis- 
trict of Karatchej I once, deceived by Leiba’s 
assurances, got hold of a Cossack, whom I 
took to be the thief, and smashed his face. 
He turned out to be the son of a priest, and 
I had to pay him damages—one hundred 
and fifty rubles. Well, money can be gained 
in many ways; the thing of importance is 
that Makel-Adel is again with me. But to 
you, Perfishka, I give this command: if you 
should—what God forbid!—see a Cossack 
here in this vicinity, then run without delay, 
without saying a word, and bring me my 
gun. I shall then know what to do with it.” 

Thus spoke Pantalei to his servant Per- 
fishka; but in his heart he was not so calm 
as he seemed. 

Alas! in the depths of his soul he was 
not quite convinced that the horse he had 
brought back with him was really his Makel- 
Adel: 


Vv. 


AND now came a season of sore trouble 
to Pantalei Jeremeitsch. Rest he could 
endure least of all. Tobe sure, he had now 
and then some days of happiness, when the 
doubts that rose within him seemed sense- 
less. He would then drive away the foolish 
thought as he would a troublesome fly, and 
laugh at his own folly. Then again evil days 
would come, when the importunate thought 
would begin secretly to gnaw at his heart, 
like a mouse under the floor, and he would 
suffer the most unendurable tortures. 
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On the memorable day when Tchertap- 
kanoff had found Makel-Adel again, he had 
been conscious of the most blissful sensa- 
tions ; but the very next morning, as he was 
saddling his friend under the low shed of 
the inn in which he had spent the night, he 
felt for the first timga pang shooting through 
his heart. He shook his head ; but the seed 
of suspicion had fallen into his soul. 

During his homeward journey, which 
lasted about a week, his doubts seldom 
asserted themselves; but after his return to 
Bessonovo, the spot where his former indu- 
bitable Makel-Adel had lived, they grew 
stronger and stronger. On the journey he 
rode mostly in pace, rocking himself in the 
saddle, gazing lazily about him, smoking his 
short pipe, and not indulging in reflection. 
At most he thought, perhaps: “ What a 
Tchertapkanoff undertakes to do, that he 
carries through ; ” and then he would chuckle 
quietly to himself. 

After his arrival at home, the aspect of 
things changed; but of course he kept that 
to himself, for his pride did not allow him to 
manifest his uneasiness. He would have 
torn any man to pieces who had dared even 
remotely to intimate that the new Makel- 
Adel was not the genuine one. He accepted 
congratulations on his “ happy discovery ” 
from the few persons whom he met, but 
he did not invite these congratulations, 
and he avoided meeting people—a bad sign. 
He observed Makel-Adel almost uninter- 
ruptedly. He would ride out with him to a 
distant field, and put him to the test ; or he 
would secretly steal into the stable, close the 
door behind him, plant himself before the 
horse’s head, gaze into his eyes, and ask in 
a whisper, “Is it you? You yourself—you 
yourself—you yourself?” Or he would 
observe him silently and steadily for hours 
together, and now and then murmur joy- 
ously, “ Yes, itishe! To be sure, it is he!” 
Or the doubt would seize him, and he would 
torment himself anew. 

Tchertapkanoff was not so much dis- 
turbed by the physical dissimilarities between 
the old and the new Makel-Adel, for on 
the whole they were hardly perceptible. 
The former’s mane and tail were perhaps 
a little thinner, his ears more pointed, his 
legs shorter, his eyes brighter—but these 
might have been mere appearances. It 
was, so to speak, their moral dissimilarities 
which disturbed him. The old Makel- 
Adel had different habits; he carried him- 
self in a different manner; he would always 





look up and neigh quietly, whenever his 


master entered the stable ; but the new one 
would chew his hay as if nothing had hap- 
pened, or sleep with drooping head. They 
had both this in common that they never 
stirred when their master dismounted ; but 
the former always responded to every call, 
while the latter remained quietly standing 
like a piece of wood. ‘The former galloped 
quite as fast but he leaped higher and far- 
ther; the latter went more evenly in pace, 
but jumped more in trotting, and sometimes 
struck his front and hind shoes together; 
with the former, such a thing could never 
have happened,—never! The latter was 
always stupidly shaking his ears ; the former, 
on the contrary, if he had once laid his ears 
back, kept them so steadily, as if on the 
watch for the slightest signal. If the old 
Makel-Adel perceived any want of cleanli- 
ness about him, he would kick impatiently 
against the walls of his stall; but the pres- 
ent one did not seem to care if the dirt 
reached above his knees. If, for instance, 
you placed the former with his head against 
the wind, he would at once draw his breath 
from the depths of his lungs and shake him- 
self, while the latter would only give a 
snort. To the former, dampness and rain 
seemed disagreeable, while the latter hardly 
noticed them. He was of coarser grain, 
much coarser. Moreover, he was hard- 
bitted and not as pleasant-tempered as the 
other. But then the old Makel-Adel was 
a superb creature—and this one 

Thus reflected Tchertapkanoff with his 
soul full of bitterness. At times, however, 
when he made his horse fly at full speed 
over a newly ploughed field or leap down 
to the bottom of a washed-out ravine and 
again climb up the steep slope, then his 
rapture would stop the’beating of his heart 
and loud shouts of triumph would burst 
from his throat; for then he knew—knew 
beyond a doubt—that he had the real Makel- 
Adel under him and no more the pretender; 
for what horse in creation could perform 
such feats except Makel-Adel ? 

Still he had his share of distress and 
misery. The long-continued quest for 
Makel-Adel had cost him a great deal of 
money. There could be no thought now 
of dogs of the Kostroma breed, and so he 
had to ride about in the vicinity alone as 
before. One morning he met, about five 
versts from Bessonovo, the same princely 
hunting party before whose eyes he had 
once, now eighteen months ago, so proudly 
gamboled with his horse. Now a cunous co- 
incidence occurred. Just as on that former 
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occasion, a hare came bounding down the 
hill-side with the dogs on its trail. The 
whole party started in pursuit and Pantalei 
with the rest (not joining the hunters, how- 
ever, but some two hundred yards to the 
side), exactly as he had done before. A 
deep chasm, hollowed out by the water, ran 
obliquely down the declivity, gradually 
narrowing upward, and checked Tchertap- 
kanoff in his progress. At the point where 
he would have to clear it, and where a 
year and a half earlier he actually had 
cleared it, the gorge was some sixteen 
feet broad and two fathoms deep. In the 
anticipation of his triumph, which was to 
be so wonderfully repeated, Tchertapkanoff 
gave a shout of victory and whirled his 
whip. All the hunters came galloping on 
with their eyes steadily fixed on the daring 
horseman ; his steed shot forward like an 
arrow; in a moment the chasm opened be- 
fore him ; now the leap—the leap, as before! 

But suddenly Makel-Adel reared, whirled 
about to the left, and galloped up along the 
ravine, in spite of Pantalei’s efforts to force 
him around to face the chasm. ‘The beast 


was afraid,—had no confidence in himself. 
Burning with shame and wrath, and almost 
weeping, Tchertapkanoff let the reins fall, and 


drove the horse straight up the slope, away 
from the hunters, in order to escape as 
quickly as possible from their sight, lest he 
should hear how they mocked him. 

White with foam and with bloody flanks, 
Makel-Adel came dashing home, and Pan- 
talei immediately shut himself up in his 
chamber. 

“No, it is not he. That is not my 
friend. He would rather have broken his 
neck than betray me.” 

The last and decisive blow Tchertapka- 
noff received in the following manner: 
Riding on Makel-Adel, he was one day 
picking his way through the back yards of 
the parsonages which surrounded the church 
to which Bessonovo belonged. With his 
fur cap pulled down over his eyes, stooping, 
and with both hands resting on the pommel, 
he was riding slowly on. His soul was 
dark and joyless. Suddenly he heard his 
name called. He drew rein, raised his 
head, and beheld his correspondent, the 
deacon, clad in a yellowish nankeen caftan, 
and the lower portion of his figure, from the 
waist, girded with a piece of blue cloth, an 
old brown three-cornered hat on his brown 
hair, which was braided into a small cue. 
The servant of the altar had walked out to 
inspect his stores of grain. As he caught 





sight of Pantalei, he held it to be his duty 
to pay his respects to him, and also to seize 
the opportunity to ask him a favor. With- 
out such a secondary consideration, priests, 
as is well known, seldom accost secular 
individuals. 

Tchertapkanoff, howeyer, showed not the 
slightest concern about the deacon; he hardly 
returned his greeting, mumbled something 
between his teeth, and swung his whip. 

“ What a magnificent horse you have!” 
the deacon hastened to say. “Such a 
selection really does you honor. In sooth, 
you are a man of wonderful shrewdness. 
A perfect lion,—a pérfect lion!” 

The deacon was famous for his eloquence, 
which, however, aroused the envy of his 
superior, to whom the gift of speech had 
not been granted; even brandy did not 
have the power to loose his tongue. 

“Your first horse you have been de- 
prived of by some wicked man,” continued 
the deacon, “and without losing your cour- 
age, relying upon the Divine Providence, 
you buy another which is not a whit infe- 
rior,—perhaps even better ¥ 

“ What are you talking about ?” Tcher- 
tapkanoff interrupted him, with a threatening 
air. “Another horse! It is the same one! 
It is Makel-Adel,—I have found him again. 
What nonsense you are talking!” 

“ Eh,—eh,—eh,—eh !” said the deacon, 
in a long-drawn-out tone, and toying with 
his beard, while he regarded Pantalei with 
his bright, greedy eyes. ‘“ How can that 
be, sir? If my memory serves me right, 
your horse was stolen last year, two weeks 
before the feast of the Intercession of the 
Virgin, and now we have the end of No- 
vember.” 

“Well, what then ?” 

The deacon went on twisting his beard 
with his fingers. 

“It is consequently more than a year 
since your horse was stolen, and he is now 
of a silver gray, just as he was then. It 
seems to me as if he had even grown 
darker. How is that possible ? Gray horses 
will in a year always grow lighter.” 

Tchertapkanoff trembled. He felt as if 
some one had thrust a spear into his heart. 
And it is a fact,—the gray color always 
changes. How had it happened that this 
simple thought had never occurred to him? 

“ You cursed pigtail, get away from me!” 
he roared suddenly, rolling his eyes furi- 
ously, and he straightway vanished from the 
sight of the astonished deacon. 

Now, all was at an end; yes, surely, all 
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was at an end,—all was lost,—his last card 
had been played. All hope at once col- 
lapsed at the words “ Grow lighter!” 
Gray horses grow lighter! Yes, gallop,— 
gallop on, you cursed beast! You cannot 
run away from this fact. Pantalei dashed 
homeward, and again shut himself up in his 
room. 

That this miserable animal was not Ma- 
kel-Adel,—tthat in fact there was not the 
slightest resemblance between them,—cer- 
tainly any man in his senses would have seen 
at the first glance. That he, Pantalei Jere- 
meitsch, had been deceived,—nay, that he 
had purposely and deliberately deceived 
himself,—all this was now established be- 
yond a doubt. He raced up and down in 
his chamber, turned upon his heel whenever 
he came to the wall, every time in the same 
manner, like a wild beast in a cage. His 
self-love had been cruelly wounded ; but it 
was not only his sense of personal injury 
that tormented him. Despair had seized 
him, his wrath was choking him, thirst for 
vengeance was burning within him. But 
vengeance on whom? On the Jew, on 
Jaff, Masha, the deacon, the thievish Cos- 
sack,—on all the neighbors,—on the whole 
world, or in the end on himself? His rea- 
son was clouded. His last card had been 
played (this simile seemed to please him), 
and he was once more the most good-for- 
nothing, the most contemptible of men,— 
a common laughing-stock,—a fool,—an ob- 
ject of scorn even to a deacon!!! He 
pondered, and imagined vividly how that 
abominable pigtail would tell about the 
gray horse and the stupid gentleman 
O, maddening thought! ! 

In vain Tchertapkanoff strove to appease 
himself; in vain he strove to persuade him- 
self that his horse, even if he was not 
Makel-Adel, was still a very good horse, 
which could serve him for many years to 
come. He straightway rejected such a 
thought as a new insult to that Makel- 
Adel before whom he already felt so guilty. 
And in regard to the service that he might 
still be able to render him—would he 
then ever condescend to mount him again ? 
On no account! Never! He should be 
given to a Tartar, who would eat him, or 
throw him out to be eaten by his dogs,—he 
was worthy of no better fate. Yes, it was 
best so! 

Tchertapkanoff marched up and down in 
his chamber for about two hours. 

“ Perfishka,” he called suddenly. “ Run 
quickly to the public-house and bring me 





half a pitcher of brandy. Do you hear? 
Half a pitcher—and quick, so that the 
brandy may be here on the table within an 
hour.” 

The brandy was soon placed on the table 
and Pantalei Jeremeitsch began to drink. 
Whoever could have observed him and 
witnessed the fierce bitterness with which 
he drained one glass after the other, would 
certainly have been frightened. The night 
came; a tallow candle burned dimly on the 
table. Pantalei was no more marching 
from one corner to the other. He sat still, 
with a flushed face, and dull eyes which now 
he let fall upon the floor, and now again 
directed steadily toward the dark window. 
Then he would rise, pour out some brandy, 
drink it down, resume his seat, and again 
sit staring at the same spot without stirring. 
It was as if a resolution was maturing within 
him which frightened him, and to which he 
was yet gradually getting accustomed. The 
same and ever the same thought was draw- 
ing steadily and inevitably nearer; the same 
and ever the same scene pictured itself ever 
more plainly before him and entered his 
heart; under the agitating influence of a 
heavy intoxication, a kind of animal feeling 
took the place of the former excitement of 
wrath, and an expression of scorn, which 
boded no good, appeared about his mouth. 

“ Now is the time,” he said, in a weary, 
business-like tone. “Now, I have had 
refreshments enough.” 

He drank his last glass of brandy, took 
down his pistol, which was hanging over the 
bed,—the same pistol with which he had 
shot at Masha,—and loaded it, put a couple 
of percussion caps into his pocket, and 
started for the stable. As he tried to open 
the stable door, the watchman came running 
against him. 

“Tt is I. Have you no eyes in your 
head? Get away, quick!” 

The watchman stepped aside. 

“Go to sleep,” cned Pantalei after him. 
“ There is nothing here worth watching. A 
precious thing it is you have been watching!” 

He entered the stable. Makel-Adel—the 
false Makel-Adel—was lying down in his stall. 

“ Get up, you rascal!” he grumbled, giv- 
ing the horse a kick with his foot. 

Then he untied the halter from the crib, 
pulled off the blanket and threw it on the 
floor, turned the obedient animal roughly 
about in the stall and led it out into the 
yard, and from the yard into the fields, all 
to the extreme surprise of the watchman, 
who could not comprehend where his master 
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was going at this time of night, leading the 
unsaddled horse by the bridle. Of course, 
he did not dare ask; he only followed 
him with his eyes until he disappeared at a 
bend of the road which led to the neighbor- 
ing woods. 

Tchertapkanoff marched on with long 
strides, without stopping and without look- 
ing back. Makel-Adel (for we will still call 
him by that name) walked obediently be- 
hind him. The night was tolerably clear; 
Pantalei could distinguish the jagged out- 
line of the forest which lay before him like 
a dense black patch. Under the influence 
of the nocturnal cold, the brandy he had 
drunk would certainly have intoxicated him, 
if another and stronger intoxication had not 
taken complete possession of him. His 
head was heavy; his blood was surging and 
beating in his neck and in his ears. But 
he walked on with steady step, and he knew 
whither he was going. 

He had resolved to kill Makel-Adel; he 
had thought of nothing else during the whole 
day, and now his resolution was fixed. 

He prepared for this act, if not calmly, 
then at least confidently and irrevocably, 
like a man who obeys his sense of duty. 
To him this affair seemed very simple; in 
destroying the usurper he closed his account 
with all concerned; he punished himself for 
his stupidity, justified himself before his real 
friend, and proved to the whole world 
(Tchertapkanoff was much concerned about 
the opinion of the “ whole world”) that he 
was not to be trifled with; and then the 
main object,—he destroyed himself with the 
usurper, for what had he to live for any 
more? How he arranged all this in his 
head, and why it appeared so plain to him, 
are not so easy to explain, although it may 
not be wholly impossible. Deeply injured 
as he was, lonely, without a human soul 
who stood near him, without money, and, 
moreover, with his blood fired with brandy, 
he was in a condition bordering on insan- 
ity; and there is no doubt that even in 
their worst attacks, insane people have in 
view a certain logic of their own, and even 
a kind of justice. Tchertapkanoff was at 
all events fully convinced that he was in the 
right; he did not hesitate, and only hastened 
to execute his judgment on the guilty, without, 
however,knowing exactly to whom he applied 
this name. To tell the truth, he thought 
very little of what he was intending to do. 

“T must make an end of it—I must make 
an end of it,” he kept murmuring to himself 
with a dull fierceness. 





And the innocent victim followed in a 
patient trot behind his back; but in Tcher- 
tapkanoff’s bosom there was no pity. 

Not far from the edge of the forest to 
which he had led the horse, a small ravine 
was tracing itself, half filled with un- 
derbrush. Into this Pantalei descended ; 
Makel-Adel staggered along and came near 
falling over him. 

“ Will you crush me, you cursed creat- 
ure!” he cried, pulling his pistol from his 
pocket as if in self-defense. What he now 
felt was no longer anger, but that peculiar 
feeling which is said to take possession of a 
man who is about to commit a crime. He 
was frightened at his own voice ; it sounded 
so weird under the dark, overhanging 
boughs in the damp gloom of the narrow 
ravine. ‘Then, as if in answer to his call, a 
large bird flapped with much noise in the 
tree-tops above his head. « Tchertapkanoff 
trembled. It was as if he had aroused a 
witness to his deed in this desert where he 
had not expected to meet a living creature. 

“Go to the devil, then!” he mumbled 
between his teeth, dropping Makel-Adel’s 
reins and striking him a blow on the shoul- 
der with the handle of the pistol. The 
horse immediately turned about, climbed 
out of the ravine and ran away. The clat- 
tering of his hoofs was not long audible. A 
great wind had sprung up and carried the 
sound away. 

Now Pantalei climbed slowly out of the 
ravine, reached the edge of the woods and 
took the road homeward. He was dis- 
satisfied with himself. The heaviness 
which he had felt in his head had now 
spread through his limbs. He sauntered 
away, feeling angry, gloomy, discontented 
and hungry, as if some one had insulted 
him, by depriving him of his victim. A 
man who wishes to commit suicide, but has 
been prevented from accomplishing his act, 
may have known similar sensations. 

Suddenly something touched him gently 
between the shoulders. He turned around, 
—Makel-Adel was standing in the middle 
of the road. He had followed in the track 
of his master and now touched him with his 
nose in order to remind him of his presence. 

“ Ah!” cried Tchertapkanoff, “ you have 
come yourself to get your death. Take it, 
then!” 

In an instant he had pulled forth the 
pistol, cocked it, leveled the barrel against 
Makel-Adel’s forehead and fired. The poor 
animal tumbled sideward, reared, ran some 
ten steps and fell gasping upon the earth, 
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rolling convulsively on the sod. Pantalei 


held his hands on his ears and ran away. | 


His knees tottered under him. His intox- 


ication, his anger, his self-satisfaction—all | 
Only a painful | 


had suddenly vanished. 
sense of shame remained, and the con- 
sciousness—the inexorable consciousness— 
that this was his own end too. 


vi. 


Srx weeks later, Perfishka felt called upon | 
to stop the police inspector, who was just | 


passing by. 


= 


“What do you want?” asked the guard- 
ian of the peace. 

“ Sir, come into the house. I think—I 
am afraid—Pantalei Jeremeitsch is dying.” 

“How? Dying?” inquired the police 
inspector, 

“Yes, dying. At first he kept drinking 
brandy every day; but now he has gone to 
bed and is very sick. I believe he doesn’t 
understand anything any more. He has 
lost his speech.” 

The police inspector dismounted from his 
telega. 

“ Have you called a priest? 

VoL. XIV.—22. 


Has your 





master confessed? Has he received the 
sacrament ?” 

“he” 

The police inspector’s face darkened. 

“ And why not, brother? How is, then, 
that possible? Do you not know that you 
assume a great responsibility ?” 

“I asked master both yesterday and the 
day before if I should bring the priest. ‘ Si- 
lence, you fool,’ he answered ; ‘don’t meddle 
in affairs that don’t concern you.’ And as 
I repeated my question to-day, he only 
twitched with his mustache.” 


“THE POOR ANIMAL TUMBLED SIDEWARD.” 


“ Did he drink a great deal of brandy?” 
asked the police inspector. 

“An astonishing quantity. Have the 
goodness, sir, to come into his chamber.” 

“Well, then, lead the way,” murmured 
the magistrate, and followed Perfishka into 
the house. 

There a singular sight awaited him. Ina 
damp, dark back chamber, on a miserable bed, 
with a ragged cloak under his head instead of 
a pillow, and covered with a horse-blanket, 
lay Tchertapkanoff, no longer pale, but yel- 
lowish-green like a corpse. His eyes were 
sunken, the lids shiny, his nose sharp and 
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reddish, and his mustache in disorder. He 
had on his inevitable arkalouk, with the 
cartridge-box on the breast, and wide blue 
Cossack trowsers. 


The Persian cap with | 


the red tassel covered his forehead down to | 


his eyebrows. 
held a riding-whip, in the other an embroid- 

ered tobacco-pouch, Masha’s last gift to him. 

Upon the table next to the bed stood an 

empty pitcher; above the head were two 

water-color drawings, stuck to the wall with 

darning-needles ; one of them represented, 

as far as one could make out, a stout man 

with a guitar in his hand,—probably Nedo- 

puskin,—the other, a horseman riding at full 

speed. The horse resembled those fabulous 

creatures which children frequently draw on 

walls and fences, but the dappled skin which» 
had been carefully shaded, the cartridge-box 

on the rider’s breast, the pointed heels of 

his boots, and the enormous mustache, gave 

sufficient evidence that the drawing was 

meant to represent Pantalei Jeremeitsch 

riding on Makel-Adel. 

The astonished police inspector hardly 
knew what to do. A deathly stillness 
reigned in the chamber. 

“ He is already dead,” he thought; and 
then raising his voice he cried: “ Pantalei 
Jeremeitsch! Pantalei Jeremeitsch !” 

Then a strange thing happened. Tcher- 


In one hand Tchertapkanoff | 
| hoarse sepulchral voice became audible. 





tapkanoff slowly opened his eyes; the 
quenched pupils wandered from right to left, 
then from left to right, fixed themselves on 
the guest and seemed to see him ; something 
resembling intelligence gleamed in their dead 
whiteness; the bluish lips moved, and a 


“The nobleman of the old race, Pantalei 
Tchertapkanoff is dymg. Who has the 
right to hinder him? He owes nobody— 
asks nothing; leave him in peace—you 
people, go away!” 

He tried to raise his whip with his hand ; 
but in vain. His lips again fell together, 
his eyes closed, and Tchertapkanoff lay 
again, rigid as stone on his hard couch. 

“ Let me know when he dies,” whispered 
the magistrate, as he left the chamber. “I 
think it is now time to send for the priest. 
The proprieties must be observed ; he must 
receive the last ointment.” 

Perfishka sent the same day for the priest, 
and the next morning gave notice to the 
police inspector. Pantalei Jeremeitsch had 
died during the night. 

Two persons followed his coffin as he was 
buried: Perfishka, the Cossack, and Moshel 
Leiba. The intelligence of his death had 
somehow reached the Jew, and he did not 
neglect to pay the last tribute of respect to 
his benefactor. 


THE LAST INDIAN COUNCIL ON THE GENESEE. 


Tue traveler on the Erie Railway, roused 
perchance from troubled sleep or the weari- 
ness of a long journey, may snatch a minute 
of rare compensation for either as his train 
crosses the Genesee River on the high tres- 
tle-work bridge at Portage. Two hundred 
and thirty-four feet directly beneath him and 
the gigantic web of iron on which he rides 
runs the river. It has scarcely cleared the 
base of the bridge, however, when it breaks 
and tumbles some sixty or seventy feet, in 
the first of a series of charming falls, to a 
still deeper deep. Thenceforward it winds 
through the heart of an oval-shaped valley, 


| 
| 


shut in on either side by an arc of high and | 


wooded hills. But, following its downward 


course a little more than half a mile from | 


the bridge, the eye is met by a rising cloud 
of spray, and easily descries the crest of the 


tom of the dark gulf below. Beyond, and 
on either side of the fallen river, loom the 
perpendicular walls of the deep and narrow 
cahon down which it rushes and finally dis- 
appears. 

It is a sight for the drowsy passenger 
when, as he crosses, the summer morning 
has come over the hills and filled this valley. 
Innumerable lights and shades of the varied 
verdure, the warm tints of the rocks and the 
flashing of the falling waters enliven a pict- 
ure to which its sunken remoteness super- 
adds an almost visionary charm. The two 
or three cottage roofs that peer from thick 
nests of foliage far down beside the river, 
suggest a life blissfully held apart from the 
world and its ways. Over all an atmos- 
phere of thinnest mist, smitten to whiteness 


| by the sunlight, wavers and shines like a 


precipice from which the Genesee takes its 


second leap, to find its channel at the bot- 


translucent sea. ‘The valley, indeed, is a 
region of lapsing streams and delicate rising 
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mists, and never a gleam of sunshine visits 
it, but it deserves its name of Glen Iris. 

From the west end of the bridge the 
descent into the glen is made by the aid 
of flights of rustic steps and a steep path 
through thick woods of beech, maple and 
hemlock, leading to the margin of 
the stream. Half-way down, and 
crossed by a foot-bridge, a little 
brook, christened by the valley folk 
De-ge-wa-nus,—an Indian name of 
note along the Genesee,—dashes 
headlong from the mysterious green 
darkness of the upper forest, and 
commits suicide at the cliff of the 
river’s bank. On the way, too, fine 
views are afforded of the upper fall 
of the Genesee, which has hewn its 
way backward through the rock 
almost to the foundations of the 
great bridge. As we emerge from 
the wood the river grows quiet 
again among its stones, and the 
valley widens into tranquil pasture 
lands. Looking across to the east- 
erly side of the river, the line of the 
Genesee Valley Canal is seen, drawn 
tightly around the contour of the 
hills and half-way toward their sum- 
mit. The ugly gash cut to form 
this highland water-way long since 
became a chronic sore on the body 
politic of the state of New York, by 
which its treasury has been depleted 
to a wasteful extent. The prospect 
that the canal is soon to be aban- 
doned and allowed to heal itself 
green again, should be welcome 
alike to lovers of nature and of 
honest politics. 

Ascending the slope toward the farther 
end of the valley, we come in sight of the 
second or middle fall, a full, rounded shoul- 
der and flounced skirt of rock, over which 
the water is flung in a single broad shawl of 
snow-white lace, more exquisite of pattern 


than ever artist of Brussels or Valenciennes | 


dared to dream. On a green table-land 
almost directly above this fall is the dwell- 


ing of the valley’s good genius,—a ‘rustic. | 


paradise embowered in foliage of tree and 
vine, and islanded in wavy spaces of softest 
lawn. Here art has aided nature to plant a 
true “ garden of tranquil delights.” Each 


group of trees becomes the cunning frame | 
of an enchanting picture or beautiful vig- | 


nette. The hills, sentineled at their sum- 


mits by lofty pines, are walls which shut the | 
world out, while across the upper and sole ! 


visible approach to the glen, the bridge 


| stretches like a vast portal reared by Titans. 


It is the Happy Valley of fable realized, and 
the lulling sound of the near cataract gives 
fitting voice to its perfect seclusion and re- 


| pose. 


GLEN IRIS, FROM THE COUNCIL-HOUSE GROUNDS. 


On a high plateau hear the northern end 
of the valley, and commanding from the 
edge of a thick grove of young pine a full 
view of its picturesque inclosure stands an 
ancient council-house of the Seneca tribe 
of Indians. Dating as it does from a period 
when the Iroquois Confederacy still flour- 
ished, and the Senecas were in prosperous 
possession of the Genesee country, this build- 
ing is doubtless the oldest of its class in the 
state, and perhaps is the sole remaining 
architectural relic of the once famous League 
of the Six Nations. Within its log walls, 
moreover, on the first of October, 1872, 
delegates assembled from two of the nations 
of the extinct confederacy and lit once 
more, on the Genesee, the fire of an Indian 
council. Such an event had not taken place 
in this region for more than half a century ; 
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DE-GE-WA-NUS WATERFALL. 


nor is it probable that its like will occur 
again. The circumstances gave to the 
meeting an interest so unique that perhaps 
the readers of ScriBNER will not regret if 
some account of it, and of the edifice in 
which it was held, find a place in these 
pages,—thence, it may be, to pass into the 
slender and almost completed volume of 
Indian history. But first a few words in- 
troductory, for the benefit of those to whom 
that volume is unfamiliar. 

At the date of the advent of Europeans 
on this continent, the Five Nations,* then 
composing the League of the Iroquois, had 
attained a development which in many re- 
spects distinctly‘differentiates them from the 
rest of their race. It is not too much to 
say that they presented the spectacle of a 
people slowly but surely progressing toward 
a kind of civilization. They had antici- 
pated our motto, “Z pluribus unum,” and 
applied it in the formation of a federal gov- 
ernment after a fashion of simple but saga- 
cious statesmanship which might have sug- 
gested useful ideas to Jefferson. —The Romans 
of their hemisphere, they understood not 





* The Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas 
and Senecas were the five nations who originally 


composed the “ Ho-de-no-sawn-e,” or “ Long 
House” of the League. The Tuscaroras, a tribe 
of refugees from the South, were subsequently 


adopted into the confederacy. 





only the art of conquest, but also that 
of colonization and of assimilating to 
themselves the nations they conquered. 
Their policy aimed at universal sov- 
ereignty, and ultimately would at least 
have divided with the Aztecs the 
dominion of the continent. Already 
they had carried their arms as far south 
as Florida; nations north of the St. 
Lawrence acknowledged their sway, 
and their war-parties were met by the 
Spanish explorers west of the Missis- 
sippi. Although their hereditary resi- 
dence was in New York, between the 
Hudson and the Niagara rivers, they 
granted or sold territory in what is now 
the states of Maryland, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio. As the allies of 
the English in the protracted struggle 
against the French,—if in no other 
connection,—the Iroquois are certain of 
historic remembrance. For a century 
and a half they waged this war,—now 
invading Canada, and anon descending 
like a tornado on the French of Louis- 
iana. To the young colony of New 
York they were a constant shield 
against destruction. Their valor and fidelity 
turned the scale, at last, in the long and 
often uncertain contest, and the continent 
speaks English to-day, and not French, 
because the Iroquois elected to champion 
the cause of the former. 

They have been called the Romans of 
the New World, but something of the 
Anglo-Saxon character as well is strikingly 
mirrored in the Iroquois. Their federal 
system of government, albeit a pure oli- 
garchy, ingeniously guarded against the 
concentration and aggressions of power. It 
recognized the principle of local self-gov- 
ernment. Its paramount.aim was to develop 
individualism in its subjects, and to pre- 
serve personal liberty. Even to woman, 
among the Iroquois, a potential voice was 
allowed in the affairs of government, and 
her rights were well defined and jealously 
guarded. Nothing less than a peaceful and 
harmonious union of the tribes of the con- 
tinent was the objective point of the federal 
policy, and the confederation itself is per- 
haps without a parallel, in the fact that it 
secured to its people more than three cent- 
uries of uninterrupted domestic unity and 
peace. 

The practice of agriculture had also begun 
to modify the life of the aboriginal hunters 
of New York. In 1687, the Marquis de 
Nonville invaded their country, and re- 
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ported that he had destroyed, in their four 
principal villages, more than a million bush- 
els of corn. A century later, the American 
general, Sullivan, performed in the valley 
of the Genesee a similar feat. In the midst 


of their fields they built their villages, some | 


of which contained more than a hundred 
houses. Three sister divinities of their re- 
ligion were the spirits of the maize, the 
bean and the squash. A fancy far superior 
to that of the average of savage peoples 
stamped their unwritten legends and my- 
thology. They had even a rude astronomy, 
and had mapped the heavens, giving names 
to the principal constellations. Among 


them, also, the art of eloquence was culti- | 


vated as assiduously as that of arms. 
The parliament was an indigenous 
growth in the depths of the New 
York forests. Of the annual coun- 
cils of the sachems, Governor 
Clinton wrote, that “in eloquence, 
in dignity, and in all the character- 
istics of personal policy, they sur- 
passed an assemblage of feudal 
barons, and were perhaps not far 
inferior to the great Amphyctionic 
Council of Greece.” * 

Of the nations of the League, the 


most numerous, enterprising, and 
chivalrous were the Senecas. They 
sat at the “ western door” of the 
“ Long House ” of the confederacy, 
and were its keepers, as the Mo- 
hawks on the Hudson were wardens 


of the east. Their canoes, antici- 
pating the commerce of the great 
lakes, found haven in what was to 
become the port of Buffalo. Their 
villages dotted the banks of the 
Genesee River for a distance of 
nearly a hundred miles. Two cent- 
uries ago, this latter region had 
become their favorite and most 
populous place of settlement. It 
was the earthly paradise of the 
Seneca ; its fertile fields and wild or 
lovely landscapes are wedded to 
the memory of his best deeds 
and days. A hundred melodious and po- 
etic names, of which some mutilated syllables 
still remain, testify that its varied scenes had 
power to inspire his fancy and touch his 





_* A curious work by the Jesuit Pére Lafitau, pub- 
lished in Paris, 1724, is entitled “Moceurs des 
Sauvages Ameriquains, Comparées aux Mceurs des 
Premier Temps.”” The Iroquois furnish the good 


| the lost Eden of their people. 
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heart. Jenishéu—*the Beautiful Valley ”— 


| was the suggestive appellation it bore in his 


geography. In the home it gave him, cul- 
minated his prosperity and happiness; and 


| though more than half a century has elapsed 


since he was driven from its shelter, he and 
his children have not ceased to yearn for 
It was with 
such a sentiment in their hearts, and amidst 
such associations, that the Senecas—some 
of whom had left the banks of the Genesee 


| in early childhood—gathered back from dis- 


tant reservations to the Last Council in the 
Valley. And surely it is that valley’s most 
beautiful region which opened before them, 
and on which hereafter the Seneca ghost may 


MONA-SHA-SHA, OR MIDDLE FALLS OF THE UPPER GENESEE. t 


| look regretfully down, from the threshold of 


| the Old Council-House in Glen Iris. 


t A well-preserved Indian legend attaches to this 
fall, of an Indian who in some way became the 
victim of witchcraft and “ the evil eye,” so that he 


| became estranged from his wife, whom he had pre- 


father a large share of the parallels he establishes | 


between our aborigines and the ancient Greeks and | 
| sha-sha. 


Romans. 


viously loved with great tenderness. The latter, 
maddened by her husband’s inexplicable ill-treat- 
ment, threw herself, with her child, over the falls, 
leaving to it her quite musical name of Jona- 
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The story of the venerable building is 
easily told. Its original site was in the Seneca 
village of Caneadea, about eighteen miles 
from its present location. When the first 
white settlers came in, at the beginning of 


the present century, it was already an antiq- | 
uity,—its erection doubtless antedating our | 
| render Caneadea classic. 


Revolutionary war. Situated on the south- 


western frontier of the Seneca territory proper, | 
| of the Genesee,”—a name famous in the 
| early annals of Western New York,—halted 


Caneadea was the convenient rendezvous of 
the warlike expeditions which ravaged Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, and the council-house 
was the frequent scene of their preliminary 
deliberations, as well as of the festivities 
attendant upon their victorious return. The 
war party of Senecas who concerted at Buf- 
falo the famous massacre of Wyoming are 
believed by some to have made this their 
point of departure, and to have returned to 
the same spot with their bloody spoils. A 
little volume published in Western New 
York thirty years ago, and which recounts 
the life and adventures of Major Moses Van 
Campen, a Revolutionary hero, connects the 
council-house in question with a character- 
istic incident. 

In the spring of 1782, Van Campen, 
then a young officer in the Continental army, 
was captured on the upper waters of the 
Susquehanna, by a party of Iroquois in com- 
mand of a British lieutenant. Narrowly 
escaping the usual death of prisoners by tort- 
ure, he and several of his soldiers were led 
by forced marches through the forest to Can- 
eadea. Their arrival was the occasion of a 
savage jubilee, and the amiable villagers 
straightway demanded for themselves the 
customary privilege of causing the captives, 
in Iroquois fashion, to run the gauntlet. The 
course selected was about forty rods in length, 
and the council-house, as was usual on such 
occasions, was designated as the goal and 
place of refuge ofthe runners. Close behind 
them and on each side of their path crowded 
the population of the village, young and old 
and of both sexes, armed with cudgels and 
long whips, the warriors alone remaining dig- 
nified spectators of the scene. The signal 
was given, and the indomitable Van Cam- 
pen darted off first, as nimble as a deer. 
The armed mob closed quickly upon him, 
and his case would have been desperate but 
for a bold coup to which he had resort. 
Directly in his track stood two stout young 
squaws, waiting their chance to strike the 
captive. Squarely at them, as if shot from 
a catapult, he threw himself, and with such 
effect that both were pitched headlong, and 
described several somersaults on their way to 





the ground. The absurd spectacle was too 
much alike for Indian dignity and ferocity, 
and amidst yells of uncontrollable laughter 
on the part of the crowd, the captives made 
their way easily to the council-house. 
Another mention in the scant chronicles 
of the frontier contributes still further to 
It was the place 
where Mary Jemison, “the White Woman 


for a day to rest in her weary pilgrimage to 
the Genesee country. Mary was the daugh- 
ter of an Irish or Scotch emigrant, who, 
about the middle of the last century, settled 
at Marsh Creek, in Pennsylvania. In 1754, 
when about twelve years of age, the girl 
was captured by a party of Shawnees, and, 
amidst circumstances of frightful hardship, 
dragged away to the central wilds of Ohio. 
There she was adopted into a Seneca family 
by two women, sisters, who at the time were 
mourning for a warrior brother slain in bat- 
tle, and who made of the pretty little white 
captive a sort of memento of their own grief, 
calling her De-ge-wa-nus—“ two wailing 
voices.” Some have thought, however, that 
the name describes rather the lamentation 
of the little maid, as uttered sometimes in 
her own quickly forgotten tongue, and anon 
in that of her savage captors. At any rate, 
it is that name which afterward became 
renowned in early New York history, and 
which the crystal stream already spoken of, 
with its own “two voices”—one of the 
forest and another of the rock—preserves 
and commemorates. 

Four years afterward her Seneca friends 
journeyed back to the land of their people 
on the Genesee, poor Mary Jemison trudg- 
ing the whole wild way with them, a baby 
on her back. But, from the day of her 
arrival, heart-sick and travel-worn, at Canea- 
dea, she rapidly became a prominent figure 
in the story of the Genesee region. Married 
to one of the most famous and blood-thirsty 
of the Seneca chiefs, she accepted her situa- 
tion unreservedly, and even refused, like 
another Ruth, when the days of peace came 
and her release was offered, to leave the 
rough people of her adoption. The story 
of her life, as gathered from her own lips 
and long ago published, is an epic of 
womanly endurance that well deserves to 
be saved from forgetfulness, to the undying 
glory of her sex. The burden of toil and 
trouble she bore would have broken down 
the strongest man. Her every-day familiar- 
ity with deeds of violence and blood might 
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well have hardened the tenderest heart. 

Yet, through all, her loving woman’s nature 

lived on unquenchable. The great influence | 
which, in spite of her sex, she eventually 

obtained over her nation, was constantly | 
wielded on behalf of the weak and the 
needy, whether Indian or pale-face. Her 
house on the Genesee, built and maintained 
by the labor of her own hands, was a place 
of asylum, a home of help and hospitality in 


| 


‘ 
~~" 


LOWER FALLS OF THE UPPER GENESEE. 


the wilderness, for forty years. Such worldly 
wisdom and thrift, too, were hers, that 
undoubtedly, had her life extended a gene- 
ration nearer to the present, she would have 
re-issued into civilization one of the richest 
rural land-owners in the state. 

I have spoken of the deep and winding 
cafion into which the Genesee rushes, below 
Glen Iris and the middle fall. Following 
its onward course, the tourist makes his way 
cautiously along the dizzy brink of the 
westerly wall of the gulf. Higher and 
higher, as he progresses, towers the per- 
pendicular rampart on which he treads, until, 
soon, it is from a sheer height of about four 





hundred feet that he leans, shuddering, to 


descry the river in its rocky inferno, and 
hearken to its voice softened by distance to 
a rustling whisper. About a mile from the 
middle fall the gulf partially relaxes its hold 
on the brawling prisoner, and the visitor 
may make his way down a steep and thickly 
wooded bank to what are called the Lower 
Falls of the Genesee. Here, in the midst 
of a wilderness still virgin,and primeval, the 
waters shoot furiously down a narrow rock- 
hewn flume, their descent being nearly 

a hundred feet, and the width of the 
torrent at some points scarcely more 

than the compass of a good running 

jump. From the somber chasm in 

which the cataract terminates, the 
cahon once more draws the river 

and repeats on a still more magnifi- 

cent scale the scenery at which I 

have hinted above. A walk of four 

or five miles down the river from the 

lower fall, and along the westerly 
battlement of the cafion, brings us to 

a sudden opening and retrocession 

of the rocky walls, and here, a fertile 
expanse of bottom land extending 

from the river to the hills, are the 
Gardow Flats, the ancient home of 

the White ‘Woman. Nearly eighteen 
thousand acres of this and the scarcely 

less rich soil of the plateau above 

it, were hers, the free gift of the Seneca 
nation to their once helpless girl cap- 

tive. But the value of such an estate 

was not so evident in Mary’s day as 

it would be now, and after her Indian 
friends had left “ the beautiful valley ” 

to go on the reservations, she yielded 

to the ceaseless importunities of her 

white neighbors, and sold her posses- 

sions to them for a song. Sadly and 
reluctantly she quitted her home onthe 
Genesee, for which, it is said, she never 
ceased to yearn, and went to the Buffalo 
reservation. There, in 1833, at the goodly 
age of ninety-one, she died and was buried. 
About the year 1820 the Senecas aban- 
doned the Genesee country, and the old 
council-house at Caneadea, which for more 
than fifty years had echoed ‘the voices of 
the great Seneca orators, and in which so 
often had resounded the cry of the captive 
and the alternate clamor of Indian festivity 
and war, was left to the ownership of the 
white man. A utilitarian view was that 
which he took of the venerable relic, and 
for many years its walls of well-hewn logs 
afforded comfortable housing to the family 
of the farmer on whose land it stood. At 
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last it was abandoned as a place of human 
habitation, and decay had begun to work 
havoc in its stout structure when its deliver- 
ance from premature ruin was effected by 
Mr. William P. Letchworth, of Glen Iris. 
With almost religious care the building was 


, 
GLEN IRIS GATE-WAY. 


taken down and its entire material conveyed 
to its actual site. There the timbers, duly 
marked, were re-erected in precisely their 
an ‘ient order, and the edifice, carefully and 
exa ‘tly restored to its original condition, 
may easily survive another century. It is 
about fifty feet long by twenty wide, in ac- 
cordance with the favorite design of the 
Iroquois, who saw in the form of their hall 
of council a symbol of the “long house,” 
or territory, stretching from the Hudson to 
the Niagara, occupied by their confederacy. 
The same model was also at times adopted 
in the slighter structures used as dwellings 
and built of poles and bark, the great 
length of which frequently permitted five or 
six families to lodge, separated 
by partitions, under a single roof. 
The walls of the Glen Iris edifice, 
formed of pine logs, smoothly 
hewn and neatly dovetailed at 
the corners, are carried up to 
the height of twelve or thirteen 
feet, without windows, the only 
openings in the original building 
having been two doors, opening 
to west and east respectively, 
and two smoke-vents near the 
center of the roof. The roof- 
covering is of split “shakes,” 
secured by transverse poles, 
which again are fastened at each 
end by twisted withes. 

There is good reason to pre- 
sume that some of the early Protestant mis- 
sionaries, of whom one of the most devoted, 
the Rev. Samuel Kirkland, visited the Senecas 
in 1765, may have declared their message 
in the old council-house at Caneadea, and 





the figure of a Latin cross, neatly carved on 


| one of its logs, gives ground for the bolder 


supposition that long previous it had been 
visited by the Jesuits. Some Indian carv- 
ings, suggesting the idea of a rude kind of 
picture-writing, are also visible on the walls. 


The Indians who met around the coun- 
cil-fire at Glen Iris were nineteen in number, 
exclusive of several women, the greater 
portion being bearers of names eminent in 
Indian and frontier history. Some of them 
had come painted and plumed for the occa- 
sion, and nearly all wore the ancient garb 
and bore the weapons and ornaments of 
their better days. Besides the Senecas from 
the Cattaraugus and Alleghany reservations, 
a distinguished representative of the Mo- 
hawks was present in the person of Colonel 
Simcoe Kerr, a grandson of the famous Joseph 
Brant, the great war-captain of the Iroquois, 
on the side of the British, during the strug- 
gle of the Revolution. Colonel Kerr was the 
son of Elizabeth, the youngest daughter of 
the chief, while his father, Colonel Walter 
Butler Kerr, was a grandson of Sir William 
Johnson, the famous commander of colonial 
memory. With him to the council on the 
Genesee came also his full sister, Mrs. Kate 
Osborn, A young man of splendid physique, 
and withal an educated gentleman, Colonel 
Kerr, until his death, February 7, 1875, was 
the principal chief of the Mohawks, as well 
as the recognized head, or president, of all 
the Indians in Canada. 

The illustrious Seneca chief, Red Jacket, 


INDIAN COUNCIL-HOUSE AT GLEN IRIS. 


was represented at the council by a full- 
blooded Indian grandson, enjoying the allit- 
erative cognomen of John Jacket. A grand- 
son of the great Cornplanter, and bearing 
his name, was also present,—an elderly man, 
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on whose rugged face time seems to have | 


written in wrinkles the story of the vicissi- 
tudes of his race. Scarcely less conspicuous 
in the assemblage was Thomas Jemison, an 
old man of almost gigantic stature, and of 
venerable physiognomy, in whom it was 
difficult to realize a son of the babe carried 
by the “ White Woman,” in her weary tramp 
of six hundred miles from Ohio to the Gen- 
esee. Among the other Senecas who may 
be mentioned were Nicholson H. Parker, 
William and Jesse Tallchief, William Black- 
snake, James Shongo, and George Jones. 





ghany reservation. The father of James 
Shongo, known as “Colonel Shongo,” is 
reputed to have been the leader of the 
Senecas in the memorable expedition to 
Wyoming. He was a man of herculean 
size and strength, and stories are still told 


| of his fierce and terrible aspect and more 


than stentorian voice. George Jones de- 
serves mention from the fact that his grand- 
father, an old sachem named “ Tommy 
Jemmy,” or “Long Horn,” was execu- 
tioner in what is doubtless the last authen- 
ticated case of the capital punishment of 


THE COUNCIL.—MEETING OF CORNPLANTER AND COL. KERR. 


The first named is a brother of the well- 
known General Ely S. Parker, who was a 
member of General Grnt’s staff during the 
late war. Like his brother, Mr. Parker has 
received an English education, enabling him 
to act as interpreter for his people of the 
Cattaraugus reservation. The Tallchiefs 
are grandsons of an amiable sachem of the 
same name who figured largely in the early 
history of the Genesee country. Blacksnake 
is a grandson of old “ Governor Blacksnake,” 
a well-known chief who died a few years 
ago, upward of a century old, on the Alle- 





witchcraft in this country. The execution 
took place at Buffalo Creek, May 2, 1821, 
and so outraged the sense of the whites 
that the sachem was seized and arraigned 
for murder. His defense was undertaken 
by Red Jacket, who mercilessly satirized 
the court for its incredulity on the subject 
of witchcraft. “Go to Salem!” thundered 
the orator, “and look at the records of 
your own government. Your black-coats 
declared this doctrine from the pulpit; 
your judges pronounced it from the bench, 
and sanctioned it with the formalities of 
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law, and now you would punish our unfor- 
tunate brother for adhering to the faith of 
his fathers and of yours!” He also em- 


phatically denied that the white authorities | 
had jurisdiction over Indian affairs, and in 
the court of last resort to which he carried 
the case, his point was sustained, and Tommy 
Jemmy was triumphantly acquitted. 


The smoke of the emblematic fire, lit by 
one of the Indians, curled up from the 
earthen floor of the council-house and rose, 
a blue pillar, in the motionless October air. 
The red men sat around it silent, looking at 
the consuming embers, while through the 
open door sounded from time to time the 
light rustle of the falling leaf. Then uprose 
Noh-sahl, and said in the Seneca language : 


Brothers: The fire is lighted. The council has 
convened, and is now ready to hear what you have 
to say. 


The first speaker was Nicholson H. 
Parker [Gai-wah-go-way|], who pronounced 
in the uncouth, but not unmusical syllables 
of his native tongue, and with frequent evi- 
dences of deep emotion, what he himself 
has translated as follows: 


Brothers: I will first say a few words. We 
have come as representatives of the Seneca nation 
to participate in the ceremonies of the day. In this 
ancient council-house, before its removal to this 
spot, our fathers, sachems and chiefs, often met to 
deliberate on matters of moment to our people in 
the village of Ga-o-yah-de-o [Caneadea]. We are 
here to rake over the ashes on its hearth, that we 
may find perchance a single spark with which to 
rekindle the fire, and cause the smoke again to rise 
above this roof, as in days that are past. The smoke 
is curling upward, and the memories of the past are 
enwreathed with it. 

Brothers: When the confederacy of the Iroquois 
was formed, a smoke was raised which ascended so 
high that all the nations saw it andtrembled. This 
league was formed, it may be, long before the king- 
dom of Great Britain had any political existence. 

Our fathers of the Ho-de-no-sawn-e [ Long House] 
were once a powerful nation. They lorded it over 
a vast territory, comprising the whole of the state 
of New York. Their power was felt from the Hud- 
son to the banks of the Mississippi, and from the 
great basins of sweet water in the north to the bitter 
waters of the Mexican Gulf. We have wasted away 
to a remnant of what we once were. But, though 
feeble in numbers, the Iroquois are represented here. 
We have delegates from the Mohawks, who were 
the keepers of the eastern door of the long house, 
and of the Senecas, who were the guardians of the 
western door. When the big guns of General Sul- 
livan were heard in this valley, we were one people. 





But the tribes of the Iroquois are scattered, and will 
soon be seen no more. 

Brothers: We are holding council, perhaps for 
the last time, in Jenishéu. This beautiful territory 
was once our own. The bones of our fathers are 
strewn thickly under its sod. But all this land has 
gone from their grasp for ever. The fate and the 
sorrows of my people should force a sigh from the 
stoutest heart. 

Brothers: We came here to perform a ceremony, 
but I cannot make it such. My heart says that this 
is not a play or a pageant. It is a solemn reality to 
me, and not a mockery of days that are past and can 
never return. Veh-hoh—this is all. 


Thomas Jemison [Sho-son-do-wan], the 
grandson of the White Captive, spoke next. 
His is a thoroughly Indian heart; but the 
drop or two of alien blood that trickled into 
it so strangely out of far-away generations 
of canny, land-loving Scotch, visibly tinges 
some of the words of his Indian speech. He 
said : 


Brothers: I am an old man, and well remember 
when our people lived in this valley. I was born 
in a wigwam on the banks of this river. I well re- 
member my grandmother, “The White Woman,” of 
whom you have all heard. I remember when our 
people were rich in lands and respected by the 
whites. Our fathers knew not the value of these 
lands, and parted with them for a trifle. The craft 
of the white man prevailed over their ignorance and 
simplicity. We have lost a rich inheritance; but it 
is vain to regret the past. Let us make the most 
of what little is left to us. 

The last speaker spoke of the former power of 
our people. They used to live in long bark houses, 
divided into different compartments, and giving 
shelter often to five or six families. These families 
were frequently connected by ties of blood. When 
the confederacy was formed, which the French 
called the Iroquois and the English the Five Na- 
tions, our New York Indians called themselves 
Ho-de-no-sawn-e, or People of the Long House. 
It was the duty of the Mohawks to guard the east- 
ern door against the approach of enemies, and the 
Seénecas were to guard the west. The principal 
sachem of the Senecas is entitled Don-e-ho-ga-wa, 
the door-keeper. Between these two nations sat 
the Oneidas, Onondagas and Cayugas, making the 
Five Nations. After their expulsion from North 
Carolina, our brothers, the Tuscaroras, knocked at 
the door of the Long House and we gave them 
shelter. We adopted them as one of our own 
family and thenceforward were known as the Six 
Nations. 

I regret that our fathers should have given away 
their country, acre by acre, and Jeft us in our pres- 
ent state; but they did it in their ignorance. They 
knew not the value of the soil, and little imagined 
that the white people would cover the land as 
thickly as the trees from ocean to ocean. 
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Brothers: these are painful thoughts. It is pain- 
ful to think that in the course of two generations 
there will not be an Iroquois of unmixed blood 
within the bounds of our state; that our race is 
doomed, and that our language and history will 
soon perish from the thoughts of men. But it is 
the will of the Great Spirit, and doubtless it is well. 


Such is now the unvarying burden of 
Seneca eloquence. It is the voice of a 
moribund nation in the agonies of dissolu- 
tion; but with all its faculties alive and 
stung to a bitter consciousness of its state 
and fate. Let no one imagine that the 
death of a nation may be painless. To the 
last member that survives, the dying body 
politic bequeathes its concentrated capacity 
to feel and suffer. The tragedy of Poland, 
at which the whole world has wept, is not 
more real than that which has its secret 
scene in the heart of the Seneca Indian 
to-day. 

I pass over other of the orations to give 
the substance of that of old Cornplanter 
| Ho-way-no-ah]. Delivered with much evi- 
dent feeling, it was the most characteristic 
of all, and it embodies an incident of unique 
significance and interest. It will be remem- 
bered that, during our Revolutionary war, 
the Mohawks, who with other nations of 
the league had been the powerful allies of 
Great Britain, emigrated to Canada and 
thenceforth remained under the British pro- 
tection. The Senecas, on the other hand, 
although also faithful throughout the strug- 
gle to England, their ancient ally against the 
French, at its close cheerfully transferred 
their allegiance to the government at Wash- 
ington. Thus, at the breaking out of the 
war of 1812, the two principal nations of 
the Iroquois found themselves on opposing 
sides. For a short time the Senecas main- 
tained an uneasy neutrality, but ere long the 
Mohawks were formally declared enemies 
and outcasts from the ancient confederacy, 
and the two kindred peoples subsequently 
met each other more than once on the field 
of battle. 

This status of fraternal estrangement had 
not been forgotten by the representatives 
of either people, when they met, after sixty 
years of separation, at Glen Iris. Indeed 
their meeting, such as incidentally took 
place previous to the council, had been of 
the stiffest and coldest character, the bearing 
of the Mohawk chief being especially haughty 
and reserved. He had consented to attend, 
it afterward transpired, only at the earnest 
solicitation of his sister, and in deference to 





certain other than Indian social influences of 
the occasion. As it was, he was the last of 
the Indians to enter the council-house, and 
took his seat in their circle with ill-con- 
cealed reluctance. So stood the ancient 
feud of Seneca and Mohawk till old Corn- 
planter rose and spoke as follows: 


Brothers: I will also say a few words. In 
olden times, on occasions of this kind, after lighting 
the council-fire, our fathers would first congratulate 
each other on their safe arrival and their escape from 
all the perils of the journey from their widely sepa- 
rated homes to the scene of the council. In the 
Ga-no-nyok (speech of welcome) the orator would 
wipe the sweat from the brows of the guests and 
pluck the thorns from their moccasins. Next, and 
most important, thanks would be offered to the Great 
Spirit for their preservation and safety. Imitating 
the example of our fathers, while we felicitate our- 
selves on our safe arrival here and our presence 
on this happy occasion, we, too, give thanks to the 
Good Spirit who has kept us until this moment. 

Brothers : [t is true, as has been said by the speak- 
ers who preceded me, that our fathers formed and 
established a mighty nation. The confederacy 
of the Iroquois was a power felt in the remotest 
regions of this continent before the advent of the 
pale-face, and long after the pale men came and began 
to grow numerous and powerful, the friendship of 
the Iroquois was courted as Dutch and English and 
French struggled for supremacy. Our fathers were 
warriors, and were not idle spectators of the contest. 
They poured out their blood like water for the En- 
glish, and the French were driven from this great 
island, Our fathers loved their nation and were 
proud of its renown, But both have passed away 
forever. Follow the sun in its course from the Hud- 
son to the Niagara, and you will see the pale men 
thick as leaves in the wood, but only here and there 
a solitary Iroquois. 

Brothers : When the war of the Revolution was 
ended, our Great Father, General Washington, said 
that he would forget that we had been enemies, and 
would allow us to repossess the country we had so 
long called our own. Our brothers the Mohawks 
chose, however, to cast their lot with the British, 
and followed the flag of that people to the Grand 
River, in Canada, where they have ever since sat 
under its folds. Our ancient confederacy was broken 
by this divided allegiance. In the last war with 
England the Mohawks met us as foes on the war- 
path. For seventy-five years their place has been 
vacant at our council-fires. They left us when we 
were strong, a nation of warriors, and they left us in 
anger. 

Brothers: We are now poor and weak. There 
are none who fear us or court our influence. We 
are reduced to a handful, and have scarce a place to 
spread our blankets in the vast territory owned by 
our fathers. But in our poverty and desolation our 
long-estranged brothers, the Mohawks, have come 
back to us. The vacant seats are filled again, 
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law, and now you would punish our unfor- | 


tunate brother for adhering to the faith of 
his fathers and of yours!” He also em- 


phatically denied that the white authorities | 
had jurisdiction over Indian affairs, and in 
the court of last resort to which he carried 
the case, his point was sustained, and Tommy 
Jemmy was triumphantly acquitted. 


The smoke of the emblematic fire, lit by 
one of the Indians, curled up from the 
earthen floor of the council-house and rose, 
a blue pillar, in the motionless October air. 
The red men sat around it silent, looking at 
the consuming embers, while through the 
open door sounded from time to time the 
light rustle of the falling leaf. Then uprose 
Noh-sahl, and said in the Seneca language : 


Brothers: The fire is lighted. The council has 
convened, and is now ready to hear what you have 
to say. 


The first speaker was Nicholson H. 
Parker [Gai-wah-go-way|, who pronounced 
in the uncouth, but not unmusical syllables 
of his native tongue, and with frequent evi- 
dences of deep emotion, what he himself 
has translated as follows: 


Brothers: I will first say a few words. We 
have come as representatives of the Seneca nation 
to participate in the ceremonies of the day. In this 
ancient council-house, before its removal to this 
spot, our fathers, sachems and chiefs, often met to 
deliberate on matters of moment to our people in 
the village of Ga-o-yah-de-o [Caneadea]. We are 
here to rake over the ashes on its hearth, that we 
may find perchance a single spark with which to 
rekindle the fire, and cause the smoke again to rise 
above this roof, as in days that are past. The smoke 
is curling upward, and the memories of the past are 
enwreathed with it. 

Brothers : When the confederacy of the Iroquois 
was formed, a smoke was raised which ascended so 
high that all the nations saw it and trembled. This 
league was formed, it may be, long before the king- 
dom of Great Britain had any political existence. 

Our fathers of the Ho-de-no-sawn-e [ Long House] 
were once a powerful nation. They lorded it over 
a vast territory, comprising the whole of the state 
of New York. Their power was felt from the Hud- 
son to the banks of the Mississippi, and from the 
great basins of sweet water in the north to the bitter 
waters of the Mexican Gulf. We have wasted away 
to a remnant of what we once were. But, though 
feeble in numbers, the Iroquois are represented here. 
We have delegates from the Mohawks, who were 
the keepers of the eastern door of the long house, 
and of the Senecas, who were the guardians of the 
western door. When the big guns of General Sul- 
livan were heard in this valley, we were one people. 





But the tribes of the Iroquois are scattered, and will 
soon be seen no more. 

Brothers: We are holding council, perhaps for 
the last time, in Jenishéu. This beautiful territory 
was once our own. The bones of our fathers are 
strewn thickly under its sod. But all this land has 
gone from their grasp for ever. The fate and the 
sorrows of my people should force a sigh from the 
stoutest heart. 

Brothers: We came here to perform a ceremony, 
but I cannot make it such. My heart says that this 
is not a play or a pageant. It is a solemn reality to 
me, and not a mockery of days that are past and can 
never return. Veh-hoh—this is all. 


Thomas Jemison [Sho-son-do-wan], the 
grandson of the White Captive, spoke next. 
His is a thoroughly Indian heart; but the 
drop or two of alien blood that trickled into 
it so strangely out of far-away generations 
of canny, land-loving Scotch, visibly tinges 
some of the words of his Indian speech. He 
said : 


Brothers: I am an old man, and well remember 
when our people lived in this valley. I was born 
in a wigwam on the banks of this river. I well re- 
member my grandmother, “ The White Woman,” of 
whom you have all heard. I remember when our 
people were rich in lands and respected by the 
whites. Our fathers knew not the value of these 
lands, and parted with them for a trifle. The craft 
of the white man prevailed over their ignorance and 
simplicity. We have lost a rich inheritance; but it 
is vain to regret the past. Let us make the most 
of what little is left to us. 

The last speaker spoke of the former power of 
our people. They used to live in long bark houses, 
divided into different compartments, and giving 
shelter often to five or six families. These families 
were frequently connected by ties of blood. When 
the confederacy was formed, which the French 
called the Iroquois and the English the Five Na- 
tions, our New York Indians called themselves 
Ho-de-no-sawn-e, or People of the Long House. 
It was the duty of the Mohawks to guard the east- 
ern door against the approach of enemies, and the 
Senecas were to guard the west. The principal 
sachem of the Senecas is entitled Don-e-ho-ga-wa, 
the door-keeper. Between these two nations sat 
the Oneidas, Onondagas and Cayugas, making the 
Five Nations. After their expulsion from North 
Carolina, our brothers, the Tuscaroras, knocked at 
the door of the Long House and we gave them 
shelter. We adopted them as one of our own 
family and thenceforward were known as the Six 
Nations. 

I regret that our fathers should have given away 
their country, acre by acre, and Jeft us in our pres- 
ent state; but they did it in their ignorance. They 
knew not the value of the soil, and little imagined 
that the white people would cover the land as 
thickly as the trees from ocean to ocean. 
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Brothers: these are painful thoughts. It is pain- 
ful to think that in the course of two generations 
there will not be an Iroquois of unmixed blood 
within the bounds of our state; that our race is 
doomed, and that our language and history will 
soon perish from the thoughts of men. But it is 
the will of the Great Spirit, and doubtless it is well. 


Such is now the unvarying burden of 
Seneca eloquence. It is the voice of a 
moribund nation in the agonies of dissolu- 
tion; but with all its faculties alive and 
stung to a bitter consciousness of its state 
and fate. Let no one imagine that the 
death of a nation may be painless. To the 
last member that survives, the dying body 
politic bequeathes its concentrated capacity 
to feel and suffer. The tragedy of Poland, 
at which the whole world has wept, is not 
more real than that which has its secret 
scene in the heart of the Seneca Indian 
to-day. 

I pass over other of the orations to give 
the substance of that of old Cornplanter 
| Ho-way-no-ah]. Delivered with much evi- 
dent feeling, it was the most characteristic 
of all, and it embodies an incident of unique 
significance and interest. It will be remem- 
bered that, during our Revolutionary war, 
the Mohawks, who with other nations of 
the league had been the powerful allies of 
Great Britain, emigrated to Canada and 
thenceforth remained under the British pro- 
tection. The Senecas, on the other hand, 
although also faithful throughout the strug- 
gle to England, their ancient ally against the 
French, at its close cheerfully transferred 
their allegiance to the government at Wash- 
ington. ‘Thus, at the breaking out of the 
war of 1812, the two principal nations of 
the Iroquois found themselves on opposing 
sides. For a short time the Senecas main- 
tained an uneasy neutrality, but ere long the 
Mohawks were formally declared enemies 
and outcasts from the ancient confederacy, 
and the two kindred peoples subsequently 
met each other more than once on the field 
of battle. 

This status of fraternal estrangement had 
not been forgotten by the representatives 
of either people, when they met, after sixty 
years of separation, at Glen Iris. Indeed 
their meeting, such as incidentally took 
place previous to the council, had been of 
the stiffest and coldest character, the bearing 
of the Mohawk chief being especially haughty 
and reserved, He had consented to attend, 
it afterward transpired, only at the earnest 
solicitation of his sister, and in deference to 





certain other than Indian social influences of 
the occasion. As it was, he was the last of 
the Indians to enter the council-house, and 
took his seat in their circle with ill-con- 
cealed reluctance. So stood the ancient 
feud of Seneca and Mohawk till old Corn- 
planter rose and spoke as follows: 


Brothers: I will also say a few words. In 
olden times, on occasions of this kind, after lighting 
the council-fire, our fathers would first congratulate 
each other on their safe arrival and their escape from 
all the perils of the journey from their widely sepa- 
rated homes to the scene of the council. In the 
Ga-no-nyok (speech of welcome) the orator would 
wipe the sweat from the brows of the guests and 
pluck the thorns from their moccasins. Next, and 
most important, thanks would be offered to the Great 
Spirit for their preservation and safety. Imitating 
the example of our fathers, while we felicitate our- 
selves on our safe arrival here and our presence 
on this happy occasion, we, too, give thanks to the 
Good Spirit who has kept us until this moment. 

Brothers : It is true, as has been said by the speak- 
ers who preceded me, that our fathers formed and 
established a mighty nation. The confederacy 
of the Iroquois was a power felt in the remotest 
regions of this continent before the advent of the 
pale-face, and long after the pale men came and began 
to grow numerous and powerful, the friendship of 
the Iroquois was courted as Dutch and English and 
French struggled for supremacy. Our fathers were 
warriors, and were not idle spectators of the contest. 
They poured out their blood like water for the En- 
glish, and the French were driven from this great 
island. Our fathers loved their nation and were 
proud of its renown. But both have passed away 
forever. Follow the sun in its course from the Hud- 
son to the Niagara, and you will see the pale men 
thick as leaves in the wood, but only here and there 
a solitary Iroquois. 

Brothers : When the war of the Revolution was 
ended, our Great Father, General Washington, said 
that he would forget that we had been enemies, and 
would allow us to repossess the country we had so 
long called our own. Our brothers the Mohawks 
chose, however, to cast their lot with the British, 
and followed the flag of that people to the Grand 
River, in Canada, where they have ever since sat 
under its folds. Our ancient confederacy was broken 
by this divided allegiance. In the last war with 
England the Mohawks met us as foes on the war- 
path. For seventy-five years their place has been 
vacant at our council-fires. They left us when we 
were strong, a nation of warriors, and they left us in 
anger. 

Brothers: We are now poor and weak. There 
are none who fear us or court our influence. We 
are reduced to a handful, and have scarce a place to 
spread our blankets in the vast territory owned by 
our fathers. But in our poverty and desolation our 
long-estranged brothers, the Mohawks, have come 
back to us. The vacant seats are filled again, 
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although the council-fire of our nation is little more 
than a heap of ashes. Let us stir its dying embers, 
that by their light we may see the faces of our broth- 
ers once more. 

Brothers: My heart is gladdened by seeing a 
grandson ofthat great chief Thay-en-dan-ega-ga-onh" 


(Captain Brant) at our council-fire. His grandfather | 


“ T am happy to be in council with you, my 
brother,” said Cornplanter, in conclusion, 


| addressing the Mohawk, “and may the re- 
| membrance of this day never fade from our 


minds and the minds of our descendants.” 
So it arrived that, in the latter days of 


MAJOR MOSES VAN CAMPEN, AT THE AGE OF go. 


often met our fathers in council when the Six Nations 
were one people and were happy and strong. 

In grateful remembrance of that nation and that 
great warrior, and in token of buried enmity, I will 
extend my hand to our Mohawk brother. May he 
feel that he is our brother, and that we are brethren. 


With these words, and with tears stream- 
ing down his red cheeks, the speaker clasped 
the extended hand of Colonel Kerr, the 
Mohawk chief, and shook it warmly, while 
a murmur of emotion and assent passed 
around the circle, from mouth to mouth. 





*The Indian name of Brant is Thayendanega. 
The final syllables, ga-onh, are added by the Iroquois 
to the name of a deceased chief or warrior. ey 
signify departed or passed away. 





their race, the long-estranged compatriots 
met again in friendship. By the dying light 
ofthe last council-fire on the Genesee, the 
brothers “ saw each other’s faces once more,” 
and there was atonement. 

A few words more, and the council was 
closed. Silence fell again, but the strange 
sounds of the Indian speech lingered in ear 
and memory. It was as if the solitude of 
the world-old forests had for a time become 
vocal. 

The Seneca tongue is so copious in vowel 
sounds that not even the peculiar guttural 
and nasal character of its utterance can ren- 
der it wholly unmusical. The voices of its 
speakers have also an unusually wide range, 
varying their pitch more suddenly and by 
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greater intervals than is permissible in English 
oratory. It should be noticed also that, 
from beginning to end, an oration in Seneca 
is delivered with open lips, for the language, 
in common with the other dialects of the 
Iroquois, has no labials. The fact, perhaps, 
may point its remote origin in, or kinship 
with, the speech of some people accustomed 
to disable the lips by loading them with 
cumbrous ornaments. And even this crude 
guess may surely suggest the importance of 
securing, before it shall be too late, some 
written record of this and all other of the still 
existing Indian tongues. Who shall say what 
precious facts a comparative study of these 
languages might not yield to science, or 
what secrets of the mysterious past of our 
continent the philologist might not thereby 
uncover to history ? 

A few of the ubiquitous race of the pale- 
face gathered through the fallen leaves to 
listen to the voices of the Seneca councilors, 
and after the latter had ended and smoked 
a silent pipe of peace, the former came to- 
gether in brief council after their fashion. 
An ex-president of the federation that has 
superseded that of the Iroquois, the late 
Millard Fillmore, was appropriately chosen 
chairman, and William C. Bryant, secretary 
of the Historical Society of Buffalo, was 
made secretary of the conventicle. The 
latter gentleman, thoroughly versed in In- 
dian lore, recalled to his white hearers some 
of the memories on which the Seneca 
orators had already dwelt, and to similar 
purpose W. H. C. Hosmer, well known 
as the bard of the Genesee valley and its 
Indian legends, read a poem. Then Mr. 
Letchworth rehearsed briefly the story of 
the old council-house and its restoration, 
and, lastly, Mr. Orlando Allen, one of 
the early settlers of Buffalo, opened a 
budget of interesting personal reminiscences 
touching the prominent characters, both 
Indian and white, of our border annals. 
How narrow is the interval which divides 
the present from that rough and troublous 
past, was almost startlingly brought to mind 
when Mr. Allen, turning at the beginning 
of his address to the Indian portion of his 
auditory, delivered to them a fluent speech 
in their own tongue. The speaker seemed 
scarcely to have passed the prime of life, 
and yet the frontier village of his youth, in 
the every-day traffic of which he learned the 
Seneca speech, is now the third city of the 
Empire State—the eleventh of the Union.* 


Thus, in fine, the scattered children of 
the Ho-de-no-sawn-e came back to look 
once more at the homes of their fathers in 
the Beautiful Valley. Almost two genera- 
tions before, they had gone out, a people 
still numerous and strong, from what had 
been the scene of their happiest history. 
It seemed but a phantom of the old nation 
that came back to revisit its ancient haunts 
and bid them a last farewell. But around 
the ancient council-house, at least, the 
memory of the exiles will be kept green. 
The dust of Mary Jemison, borne back from 
the neglected grave near Buffalo by loving 
hands of descendants and friends, now rests 
in the soil of the valley she loved so well, 
and the white stone of her tomb, reared but 
a few paces from the council-house, with it 
will form an enduring monument of the 
early history of the Genesee country. 
Some trees, also, brought from her former 
grave and set around the old building, will cast 
upon the place a memorial shade. One, 
planted by the granddaughter of Brant, the 
Mohawk, stands guard at the eastern door; 
another, planted by the descendant of Red 
Jacket, keeps watch at the door of the 
west. In the branches of a third, set in 
the soil by the hands of her grandson, the 
wind, perhaps, will sometimes seem to 
whisper the name of the White Captive of 
the Senecas. 


AFTER THE COUNCIL. 


THE fire sinks low, the drifting smoke 
Dies softly in the autumn haze, 

And silent are the tongues that spoke 
The speech of other days. 

Gone, too, the dusky ghosts whose feet 
But now yon listening thicket stirred ; 

Unscared within its covert meet 
The squirrel and the, bird. 


The story of the past is told, 
But thou, O Valley, sweet and lone! 
Glen of the Rainbow! thou shalt hold 
Its romance as thine own. 
Thoughts of thine ancient forest prime 
Shall sometimes haunt thy summer dreams, 
And shape to low poetic rhyme, 
The music of thy streams. 


When Indian Summer flings her cloak 
Of brooding azure on the woods, 
The pathos of a vanished folk 
Shall tinge thy solitudes. 
The blue smoke of their fires once more 
Far o’er the hills shall seem to rise, 
And sunset’s golden clouds restore 
The red man’s paradise. 








* Mr. Allen, as well as ex-President Fillmore 
and Colonel Kerr, has since died. The same is 





true of the beautiful, amiable and accomplished 
Mrs. Osborn, Brant’s granddaughter. 
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Strange sounds of a forgotten tongue O sweet thy peace! while fancy frames 
Shall cling to many a crag and cave, Soft idyls of thy dwellers fled,— 
In wash of falling waters sung, They loved thee, called thee gentle names, 
Or murmur of the wave. In the long summers dead. 
And oft in midmost hush of night, , ws 
Shrill o’er the deep-mouthed cataract’s roar, Quenched 1s the fire ; the drifting smoke 
Shall ring the war-cry from the height Has vanished in the autumn haze; 
That woke the wilds of yore. Gone, too, O Vale, the simple folk 
Who loved thee in old days. 
Sweet Vale, more peaceful bend thy skies, But, for their sakes—their lives serene— 
Thy airs are fraught with rarer balm : Their loves, perchance as sweet as ours— 
A people’s busy tumult lies O, be thy woods for aye more green, 
Hushed in thy sylvan calm. And fairer bloom thy flowers ! 


MEASURES. 


I HAVE a dainty cup of glass; 
It is not graven by a line; 
Its beauty is its fragileness ; 
A baby’s hand might crush it fine. 


I gave a man to drink from it, 

One day, a draught of water cold. 
He took it like a woman’s hand, 

In reverent loving lingering hold. 


He held it up in keen delight, 
Gazed on its texture rare and fine; 
“Such glass as this,” he rapturous said, 
“Gives water all the grace of wine.” 


Another day, another man 

Sat eating, drinking at my board: 
Into the dainty peerless glass, 

A peerless wine for him I poured. 


He drank it at a swallow down: 

With smothered wrath I well-nigh burst: 
Nor wine nor glass were aught to him, 

So that he quenched his boorish thirst. 


“Ah me!” I said, “to him that hath, 
All things on earth their tribute bring; 
From him that hath not, earth takes back, 
And leaves him beggared, though a king.” 
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THE BATTLE OF BUNKERLOO. 


THE GREAT GUNS. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE battle of Bunkerloo was fought one 
beautiful Saturday afternoon in April, some 
years ago. 
there was no school on that day, and in the 


afternoon rather than the morning because | 


the sister of one of the commanders-in-chief 


was taking her music lesson in the morning, 
and the hostilities which were then begun 
had to be postponed in deference to the 
indignation of her professor, who jumped 


from his chair six inches at-every shot. He 
insisted upon the conclusion of an armistice. 
Besides, the naval preparations were not 
altogether completed, so that the delay per- 
haps was just as well. These preparations 
consisted mainly in sinking a large-sized tin 
foot-bath to the level of the surface of the 


garden-plot, where the engagement was to | 


take place. Upon this the navies of the 


two high contending powers were set afloat | 


and cleared for action. 

The site was eminently adapted for mili- 
tary maneuvers. It was a level plain some 
six feet by twelve in extent. One boundary 


was closed by a heavy wood—a box border, | 
in fact—which separated it from the walk. | 


To the right a flight of stairs led to a piazza 
at the level of the parlor windows ; to the 


left were the stone steps leading down to 


the low kitchen area. The fourth side was 


closed by the kitchen area itself, from which | 
the movements could be conducted with | 


great facility without stooping, while the 


kitchen range was close at hand, in which to | 


heat the pokers with which it was the prac- 


It was fought Saturday because | 


tice of the artillerymen on both sides to 
touch off their guns. The earth was warm 
and dry, and was about to be spaded up to 
receive a row of hyacinths, roses, and gera- 
niums, which had been kept in pots in the 
house all winter. 

This battle was not an isolated event, but 
the culmination of a series of movements 
which had been in progress since Christmas. 
At that time, by a coincidence, both Gener- 
alissimo Bell and Commander-in-Chief Jones 
had been re-enforced by a box each of lead 
soldiers, provided with cannon, which went 
off by a spring, and shot peas. They lived in 
the same block, and the war was carried on 
sometimes at the house of one, sometimes 
at the other’s. Finally this sport became 
monotonous, the soldiers being only knocked 
down without injury, and remaining ready 
to be set up again as good as ever. 

The idea then occurred to Master Bell, 
to inaugurate a grand out-of-door battle 
with real powder and shot. To make it 
| the more exciting, their boats of various 

kinds were to be contributed to the havoc. 
| The fleet of the Jones boy was superior in 
numbers, tonnage, and weight of metal. 
He had a full-rigged ship, which was drawn 
by his father at a church fair, and a frigate, 
several gunboats and miscellaneous cruisers 
whittled out by himself. Master Bell had 
only a single schooner, but this was com- 
manded, in his fancy, by Captain Kidd and 
Lord Nelson by turns. It delighted him 
to imagine her a long, low, black, rakish- 
| looking craft, buccaneering on the Spanish 
main. 

Lord Nelson, or Captain Kidd, as the 
| case might be, was a jack-knife-sculptured 
figure with a tarpaulin hat, a telescope, and 
a huge cutlass. 

On the other hand, Bell’s army was much 
the more formidable. He could throw into 
the field a box and a half of lead infantry, 
half a box of cavalry, a heavy squad of 
wooden grenadiers, a tolerably complete 
Noah’s ark of animals, and a host of empty 
thread and silk spools, which did duty in 
his fancy for an uprising of volunteers, in a 
grand national movement. The Jones boy’s 
regulars, aside from a single box, were a 
dilapidated lot of veterans who had once 
been English, French, Turks, and Russians, 
in a series representing the Crimean war. 
| To partially equalize things, a portion of 
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Bell’s volunteers were allowed to desert to 
the enemy under a thickset, disreputable- 
looking figure, whom Master Bell dubbed 
Benedict Arnold, and gibbeted mentally upon 
a scaffold of undying infamy. 


lead gun, which kicked farther than it carried, 
and was in danger of exploding at every 
discharge. Besides he had an old musket- 
barrel sawn off half-way from the muzzle, 
which could shoot a marble through an inch 

board. But this was 








‘Ve 
; 
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voted against the 
rules of war. If 
Bell’s father had 
known he had such a 
formidable engine of 
destruction, he would 
have relieved him of 
it very suddenly. 
Apart from the mus- 
ket, General Jones 
had a good deal the 
same sort of an out- 
fit. He had also an 
old pistol-barrel 
mounted on a block, 
which he had lately 
secured at a bargain 
from a boy. 

This account of the 
battle of Bunkerloo 
may be relied on as 
accurate. It is pre- 
pared from the ac- 
counts of eye-wit- 
nesses,the statements 
of the commanders 
themselves, and a 
personal inspection 
of the battle-field 
soon after the cessa- 
tion of the carnage. 





CHAPTER II. 


Upstairs in the 





OPENING OF THE BATTLE. 


It was stipulated as an offset that only 
two of Jones’s ships were to be brought into 
action, and Bell’s flag-ship was to be allowed 
to steady herself with an anchor on each 
side, so that the recoil of her own guns 
might not blow her out of the water, of 
which there was imminent danger. 

Two square forts of dirt were thrown up, 
about five feet apart, the guns mounted on 
each side, the men posted behind them, and 
the action was commenced in a very rude and 
irregular manner. General Bell’s artillery 
consisted of two guns, one brass and one 
cast-iron, carrying a number 8 buck-shot; 
another cast-iron one of large size, throwing 
tacks and small pebbles; and a home-made 





parlor there were a 
couple of neutral 
powers who, before the action was over, 
found themselves actively engaged—yes, 
that is the word—also. These were Sophy, 
a young lady of twenty, the sister of 
Commanding-General Master Bell, before 
referred to, and a friend of hers, Cap- 
tain Bradford. It was even thought that 
the captain was more than a friend,— 
that he was a lover. To tell the exact 
truth, that is just what he was,—though she 
was sure she had never given him the 
slightest encouragement. He had a way 
of looking at you with a caressing devotion, 
which was odious; and, besides, people 
might notice it; and he always did just 
what you wanted him to, which was tire- 
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some and stupid. She was a rather way- 
ward young lady, and although she rarely 
formulated just what she did want, she chose 
to imagine, in the case of the captain, that 
she would rather have him contradict her 
sometimes, and be in several respects differ- 
ent from what he was. 

He was not at all like the young men of 
the set. He had been in the war, and 
came out a brevet-colonel of volunteers ; 
now he was in the regular army, and 
passed most of his time on the plains, what- 
ever that was. She did not know what he did 
in the army,—most likely something very 
commonplace; he never said anything about 
it. It could not be anything like the sol- 
diers you read about. He was straight and 
stalwart, and good-looking enough, and 
well connected, and knew enough, proba- 
bly, but—his waltzing—well, you never saw 

such waltzing! He hopped 

altogether too much. No, 

decidedly there were reasons, 

—and, besides, none of the 

other girls in her set were 

. married yet, and then he was 

over thirty, and besides— 

and then Secretly, she 

did not exactly know, if he 

asked her,whethershe should 

refuse or not, and this is what 

occasioned her alarm at the 

captain’s afternoon visit. She 

had heard some report of 

his intending to go away 

soon. He was often at the 

house in the evening, but an afternoon call 

from him was a very unusual circumstance. 

Everybody was provokingly out, taking 
advantage of the beautiful weather. 

Miss Sophy had just 
returned from a walk, 
and was glancing at 


BENEDICT ARNOLD. 











the general effect of herself in the parlor 
mirror, preparatory to going upstairs to take 
off her things, when the bell rang, and the 
captain was ushered in. 

She gave him her hand, and then flounced 
down upon the piano- 
stool. 

“ You were just going 
out,” said he. “I must 
not think of detaining 
you.” 

“No, I am in no 
hurry,—that is, I have 
just come in. Please 
sit down.” 

The captain had 
passed a pleasant fur- 
lough of three months 
at his home near hers, 
and had hoped that it 
would be longer; but 
now he was going away. He had been 
summoned to join his command for active 
operations against the predatory bands of 
the plains. His purpose this afternoon was 
to say good-bye, and if—oh! if there was 
a favorable opportunity, to declare his pas- 
sionate love, to tell her how her dear image 
pervaded his heart and his whole existence, 
—how it mattered not what became of him 
in this approaching campaign, unless he 
might have some assurance from her that 
she would think of him,—that she might at 
some time return his regard. 

It was a suspicion of something of this 
kind that made her nervous, and made her 
take refuge behind an additional brusque- 
ness of manner. 

He received all her rebuffs with the 
greatest patience. He cherished a secret 
misgiving that there was something fabu- 
lous and absurd in a_ weather-beaten, 
steady-going fellow like him paying court 
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to this volatile young lady,—the perfection 
of elegance. She was in every way his op- 
posite, and ten years his junior. But while 
he was saying to himself that she was no 
match for him of course, her waywardness 
and indifference charmed him more than 
manifestations of regard would have done. 

She swung a little this way and that 
upon the piano-stool, poking the carpet with 
her parasol. He sat near, with his hat and 
stick in his hand. 

“If you will excuse me,” she said, “I 
will keep my hat on. We have to fix our 
hair in a certain way,—the weather is so 
languid,—I believe I have what they call 
spring fever. I have taken only a short 
walk, and yet I am almost dead.” 

“It becomes you to be almost dead.” 

“ How often have I told you that I do 
not wish to be complimented ?” 

“ Yes, yes, it is true; but for the moment 
the temptation was too great to resist.” 

Presently, by way of leading up to the 
business in hand, he began: 

“You have read some account of the bad 
business on the plains, I suppose,—the 
Canby massacre and so on?” 

“What plains? No,—I never pay any 
attention to such things. I hardly ever 
read the papers. As to the plains, I don’t 
know the least thing about them.” 

“ Don’t you ever like to think sometimes, 
you know, what a perfectly immense coun- 
try it is, and what it will be when it is all 
settled up out there ?” 

“T do not like to think.” 

“What do you like to do?” 

“Oh! a great many things. I had rather 
talk.” 

“That is a preference which suits me 
very well, for I do not. Will you not please 
gratify it a little ?” 

“T do not feel like it now. But why do 
you not like to talk? That is so strange!” 

“Ts it? Well, it always seems to me 
that what I know, I know, and I can add 
nothing to it by repeating it. I had rather 

r somebody’s else talk, because that is 
novel, at least, if not improving. But I am 
glad that everybody does not share my 
view, for we should have a melancholy 
world if they did.” 

“Who was the second usher at the 
Battledore wedding yesterday,—that dark, 
fine-looking fellow ?” she asked, changing 
lightly to another topic. “Do you happen 
to know? I think I have seen you with 
him. A visitor here, I suppose ?” 

“No, he has lately come here to live. 





He is a cousin of the Battledores and of 
the same name, and a sugar broker. Is it 
not a sweet business ?” 

She made no answer. 

“T asked you if you did not think it was 
a sweet business” he submitted, deferen- 
tially. 

“Well, I heard you, but you do not 
suppose I am going to be amused at a 
witticism like that.” 

“Oh,” said the captain reflectively, 
“perhaps you could think of something on 
that subject that was better.” 

“ If I couldn’t I should want to—to——” 

Sell out ?” suggested the captain." 

“ Yes, sell out.” 

A pause ensued. 

“ Well, that is about it, that is what I am 
going to do—sell out. I am going away,” 
said the captain with a depressed air. 
“That is what I came to tell you about.” 

‘¢ Where ?” 


* Out on the plains. Our company is 


ordered there at once to hunt up the Mo- 
docs. But pardon! you do not wish to talk 
about the plains.” 

“TI do not mind talking about them, if 
Do you expect to 


you are going there. 
be scalped ?” 

“ Should you care?” 

“TI do not see what that has to do with 
a 

“ That has everything 

“« Why of course I should,” she interrupted 
hurriedly. “How you would look! Has 
the war actually begun ?” 

There were two sharp reports from the 
yard below followed immediately by a 
third. 

Sophy started. 

“Yes,” said the captain, “I should judge 
the war had begun.” 

“Those dreadful boys!” said Sophy. 
“Tt has been so nice and quiet in the 
house all the afternoon. Now we shall 
have no peace.” 

“ Jump back in the door, Jonesey, when 
I fire, or you'll get hit!” resounded from 
below in the martial soprano tones of Com- 
mander-in-chief Bell. 

“That is what you must do when you 
arrive among the Modocs,” said she, “ get 
behind something so they can’t hit you.” 

“That would be my own idea exactly, 
but unfortunately there are so few door- 
ways—or anything else, so far as I know. 
But seriously, Miss Sophy, if you will let 
me speak to you, I have sometimes felt 
that it made—that is—little difference what 
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happened out there unless you—cared 
about it.” 

Her cheek flushed. To hide it she 
swung half about on the piano-stool and 
threw one hand with a jangle upon the 
keys. 

“What a silly speech!” she said over 
her shoulder. “What difference could it 
make about what I cared ?” 

“ Oh, it would make every difference and 
all the difference.” He took very tenderly 
the hand that dangled the parasol at her 
side. “I came to-day to say good-bye, 
but there was something more I wished to 
say, dear Miss Sophy ” 

“ There, itiscoming,” she thought; “ what 
shall I do?” 

There was another report. She started 
up, pulling away her hand, and, as if she 
had not heard what he said, exclaimed: 

“Those dreadful boys! I really must 
see what mischief they are at.” 

The captain followed with a discomfited 
air her light springing walk to the French 
sash opening on the piazza, from the steps 
of which the field of operations could be 
surveyed. 

“ Repulsed!” one commander was cry- 
ing, “you must fall back. No, no! you 


cannot pick up men once knocked down.” 
“Everything is fair in love and war,” 
replied the other; “besides some of these 
were kicked over by my own cannon.” 
“A good motto, and worth noting just 


now,” reflected the Captain. No ingenious 
stratagem occurred to him, but he took 
courage to await events and make, if pos- 
sible, another trial. 

“Come and see our fight, Captain,” 
called Master Bell, as the couple emerged, 
“ Come and show us.” 

“T cannot let you ruin your toys so, 
Jack,” called Sophy sharply. 

“It wont hurt ’em,” said Jack, relying 
upon her ignorance of the practical opera- 
tion of powder and shot to support him. 
“Come on, Captain! Don’t let her stop 
you; she’s always spoiling our fun.” 

“T have a weakness for it, even on a 
scale like that,” said the captain, deprecat- 
ingly, “Shall we take a look at their forts 
a moment ?” 

Not to give color to the assertion of 
being a spoiler of sport she graciously as- 
sented. Holding her pretty skirts in her 
hand she tripped down with him a little 
way but then paused and said : 

“If you will allow me, this will give me 
an opportunity to go up and take off my hat.” 





” 


“Why certainly,” said the captain, and 
looked after her lithe and charming figure 
as it disappeared, with a sigh. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Wuar nations are these ? ” inquired the 
captain good-humoredly, going down to 
the boys. 

“Rebels and Union,” replied the bright- 
faced commander on the other side, hurry- 
ing up with his pockets full of fuses, like an 
urchin Guy Fawkes. “ Mine is Union and 
his is Rebels.” 

“No they aint,” said Master Bell. “At 
least, it don’t make no difference what his 
are. Minearea good many different kinds.” 

The Jones boy was of a practical turn of 
mind and little invention, and his fancy 
could no further go. But the Bell boy was 
a famous reader. His head was full of nota- 
ble personages and events. His troops were 
mentally conscripted from all the exciting 
fields of history and romance, and heroes 
of the most miscellaneous complexion mar- 
shaled them on. Thus the spectacle was 
seen of the Old Guard and the last of the 
Abencerrages, the light brigade of Balaklava 
and Marion’s men marching shoulder to 
shoulder, and Napoleon, Ivanhoe, Kossuth, 
Roderick Dhu, the Duke of Marlborough, 
Ethan Allen, General Sheridan, and the 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan at their head, 
against a simple post of boys in blue of the 
present time. The confidence of the Jones 
boy in the face of fearful odds like these was 
something sublime. He announced his 
intention to give them the liveliest old tussle 
that ever was heard of. 

The Old Guard was a tall, stately body 
of veterans, showing profuse marks of their 
long service. ‘Their uniform was a red coat, 
yellow buttons, white pipe-clayed belts and 
cross-bands, and white trowsers. Each was 
mounted upon a round pedestal. They 
had been knocking about 
the house from time im- 
memorial. Contrary to 
tradition, the Napoleon 
who put himself at their 
head was a tall, splendid 
grenadier, chosen for the 
exceptional freshness of 
the paint on his uniform. 
He was such as Napo- 
leon ought to have been 
rather than what he actu- 
ally was. 

The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan was a 
dark and mysterious figure, apparently capa- 
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ble of the most desperate deeds. It had 
originally been a lead Robinson Crusoe, but 
served in the early part of this action as 
Ethan Allen, until its head was shot off, 
when the present designation was adopted 
as a happy inspiration. 

“ What do you call this battle ?” said the 
captain. 

“ Battle of Bunker Hill,” said Jones. 

“ No, Waterloo,” said Jack. 

“Suppose you make it Bunkerloo,” said 
the captain, “ that splits the difference.” 

“We want to have it like a real battle,” 
said Jack, “ so one side can tell whether it is 
beat. I guess we aint doing it right. The 
shots don’t knock over things enough. They 
stick in the dirt.” 

“ Make the earthworks lighter,” said the 
captain. “ Then, after you have bombarded 
awhile, let one side sally forth and charge 
the position of the other.” 

« But the men can’t move. How can we ?” 

“ Put them forward so far at atime. Say 
the distance between you is a mile, as it was 
between our men on Cemetery Ridge and 
the Confederates on Seminary Ridge, at 
Gettysburg. Suppose it takes about twenty 
minutes to get over that ground, and it takes 
you about a minute each to load and fire 
one of your guns. Divide the space up into 
twenty parts, and let the charging column 
be advanced one space between each broad- 
side. You can imagine they have run that 
far. They must drag their artillery along 
with them, and fire at the enemy’s position 
as they go. ‘Then, if they are all knocked 
down, the enemy can follow them up and 
attack their works, where a reserve must be 
left; but if some of them climb into the 
enemy’s fort, it is captured.” 

The captain took a case-knife and began 
toshow them how to construct their redoubts 
with his own hand. “This is the way it 
was at Gettysburg,” said he, gossiping as he 
worked. “ Here was Round Top, at the 
extreme left of our line, and here was Little 
Round Top. They nearly got us here. The 
ground was low between—you see. Sickles 
went out to the line of the Chambersburg 
road—here—where it was high again, to 
protect this part. It wasa mistake. Long- 
street flanked us—so. The fighting was 
mostly in a peach-orchard and corn-field. 
How many do you suppose were lost in that 
peach-orchard ?” 

“ A hundred thousand,” said Master Jack. 

“ Not quite so bad as that,” said the cap- 
tain smiling, “but at least five thousand, off 
and on, in the various encounters there.” 





“T would not eat any peaches out of that 
orchard, would you, Captain ?” 

Meanwhile, Miss Sophy was upstairs before 
her dressing-glass; holding up both arms 
arranging the coils of her dry brown hair, 
which had little sparkles in it like gold dust. 
She was saying to herself, “ Would you, or 
wouldn’t you?” She looked at the hand 
he had taken in his, with a whimsical inter- 
est. The plains? Most likely one would 
have to go and live there under a hay-stack 
like a gypsy ora tramp. No, decidedly he 
would not do. 


* . 7 - * ~ * 


“ But the worst,” continued the captain, 
still shaping away at the earth-works, “ was 
the grand attack on our center the last day. 
I know something about that. I happened 
to be in the middle of it.” 

“ What general was you under?” 

“General Webb. It was Pickett’s divis- 
ion of Virginia and North Carolina troops 
that came up the hill to charge us. I re- 
member, with all my other feelings at the 
time, a thrill of admiration although they 
were our enemies. It made one proud of 
American courage. The cannonading was 
as if the world was coming to an end. We 
had eighty guns and they one hundred and 
forty-five, roaring together for two hours. 
All at once they stopped. Then we knew 
what was coming. Fifteen thousand men 
came up in a column against a front where 
we could station only about six thousand to 
meet them.” 

“Yes, but why didn’t you rush out on 
both sides and get around them.” 

“You are a strategist, my boy, but you 
see there was an attack at the same time 
all along our line, to distract attention and 
prevent re-enforcements being sent. No- 
body knew at what minute a column might 
move against his own position. That is 
where an attacking party has something of 
an advantage.” ° 

“Could you see their faces?” inquired 
the boy. 

“Yes, some of them, in spite of the 
smoke. They had a set, terrible expression 
which seemed to mold the most unlike 
features into a resemblance. They all 
looked alike. They came up under our fire 
till they were within two or three hundred 
yards. Then the North Carolina troops 
could not stand it any longer. They broke 
and fled, and we captured two thousand 
men and fifteen flags. But Pickett’s Vir- 
ginians were older soldiers and better stuff. 
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They rushed straight up to the top in our 
teeth. It was their faces that we saw.” 

“ Where were you, Captain ?” 

“ Behind a stone wall, about breast high, 
on the ridge. Up they came and over it. 
But our boys were as plucky as they, and 
besides we had reserves. The fire we 
poured into them was insufferably cruel. 
All of a sudden the foremost of them 
dropped and threw up their hands in token 
of surrender. ‘That was the end of it, 
and that night Lee was in full retreat. It 
was the high-water mark of the rebellion. 
After that the tide ebbed away to nothing 
at all.” 

“Oh, that was splendid!” cried the boy 
with glistening eyes. “ That’s what I want 
todo. Oh I Aope there will be another war 
when I grow up. Don’t you s’pose there 
will be, Captain, don’t you?” 

“TI hope not, my boy. It is a bull-dog 
business at the best. There will certainly 
be better work for that bright little head of 
yours to do.” 

Above on the veranda Sophy had lis- 
tened to this story with as bated breath and 
shining eyes as the boys below. She had 
paused in surprise, as she was coming down, 
at the unusual animation of his voice, and 


had even caught a glimpse from the railing 
of the straightening of his form and the 
flush in his cheek as he stood case-knife in 


hand over the miniature earth-works. This 
was the man she had thought common- 
place; this brave and modest soldier who 
never said a word about the great deeds 
in which he had helped. Who of her 
perfumed, waltzing acquaintances, would 
dare to encounter such deadly perils. One 
might lean with confidence upon an arm 
like that and be secure, plains or no 
plains. 

Thus the cannonading of Gettysburg had 
weakened this once hostile position to the 
point of capitulation. The gallant captain, 
if he but knew it, more fortunate than the 
gallant Pickett, had stormed straight into 
the citadel of this tender and charming 
enemy. Like Desdemona, she loved him 
for the dangers he had passed. But a 
woman must not be too easily won. 

Looking up presently the captain saw 
her regarding him from the steps. It was 
with furtive admiration in her eyes; but 
that he did not detect. A little abashed at 
having been discovered taking so lively an 
Interest in these small matters, he aban- 
doned the movements to the regularly consti- 
tuted commanders and went and joined her. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE field of Bunkerloo now presented a 
most animated and martial appearance. It 
bristled with men and guns drawn up for 
the conflict, while the ships of both sides 
floated gallantly on the impromptu ocean, 
covering their respective armies. General 
Jones’s troops were drawn up inside his 
fortifications, a large reserve being posted 
near some real tents which his armament 
contained, at a considerable distance in the 
rear. 

General Bell’s force, which was to make 
the attack, was disposed as follows: A com- 
plete line of silk-spools, two deep, drawn up 
across the plain ; behind them, on the right, 
a division of lead infantry in two brigades ; 
in the center, the wooden grenadiers ; on the 
left, lead and wooden grenadiers of different 
heights. The cavalry was on both wings, 
and a large body of spools was massed in 
reserve along the wooden curb of the area, 
close to the fort. In the intervals of the 
troops was placed the artillery, after it had 
delivered two or three rousing volleys from 
the ramparts. General Bell had not yet 
selected the point on which he would make 
the assault. Following the captain’s narra- 
tive he proposed to make a demonstration 
in force along the whole front. 

As long as the troops on both sides were 
numerous, the fun was fast and furious. The 
first few discharges were especially fatal. 
Swaths were mowed through the Bell boy’s 
elegant dress parade before he had advanced 
a step. A marble from the old pistol-barrel 
cleaned out about half his reserve of spools 
at a crack. On the other hand, he found a 
way of elevating his pieces and firing them 
with light charges. The contents dropped 
down on the thick ranks inside of Jones's 
fort, and raked them from stem to gudgeon. 
After the hosts were a little thinned out, it 
became more a matter of scientific firing. 
It was stipulated that no piece should be 
fired when the men behind it were knocked 
over and had not been replaced, and that 
they could not be replaced till the other 
side had had another shot. Also, if a gun 
was knocked over, it was to be considered 
dismounted, and not to be further used. 

Every step was contested. The advanc- 
ing forces reached the middle of the plain 
fearfully decimated. Ivanhoe had fallen. 
Judas Maccabeus, with one leg gone and 
his sword twisted inanely into his own face, 
presented a pitiable spectacle. 

The line was re-formed in more open order. 
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The pistol-barrel dismounted a gun. The fire 
of the rest was then concentrated on this 
formidable engine with the happy result of 
crumbling the rampart about it, and putting 
an end to the rain of miscellaneous hardware 
it had been pouring upon the advancing 
force. The breach offered a most favorable 
point for assault. A col- 
umn was formed, with a 
body christened the light 
brigade in the advance as 
a forlorn hope. There 
was an historical anachro- 
nism in the fact that they 
were not cavalry but in- 
fantry, and ‘the most mis- 
cellaneous infantry at that. 
They were the survivors 
of corps which had pretty 
much gone to pieces. 
Each figure in the battle 
of Bunkerloo was counted as a hundred, 
to make it more imposing. The light 
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brigade consisted of only six figures instead 
of six hundred. F 

Following the light brigade came a choice 
column of Highlanders, whose bearing was 
most courageous and imposing. 


This forming in the face of the enemy 
was extremely perilous. Before it was over, 
Kossuth had his horse shot under him. The 
Cid was carried away bodily, and only dis- 
covered the next day in the ash-barrel. The 
lead cavalry, taken in flank, looked like the 
breaking up of a hard winter. Horses and 
men were contorted on the ground as if with 
an aggravated colic. -It showed a culpable 
ignorance on the part of Commander Bell to 
bring this cavalry into action at all. This 
is an arm of the service which must be used 
according to its own peculiar conditions. 
Still the light brigade buckled to their work 
in a style worthy of their traditions; they 
saved the day. They rushed on to the 
breach, where, there being no guns that 
could play directly upon them, the thing 
was in theirown hands. Up and over it 
they went into the very heart of the enemy’s 
works, dragging their field-piece with them. 
The camp and the reserves were at their 
mercy. A wild cry of victory, in the mind’s 
ear of their generalissimo, Bell, rent the air. 

But all was not yet lost. Jonesey did not 
give it up. This heroic commander availed 
himself of a last desperate: resource. He 
fired a train. It communicated with a mine 
prepared by him during some temporary 
absence of his opponent in the kitchen, and 
blew the gallant six hundred to smithereens, 





and the fort with them. The flying débris 
wrought terrible havoc among the assailants. 
The plain was one vast scene of carnage. 

Then the naval warfare began. Master 
Bell, hot for vengeance, poured a broad- 
side into the enemy’s flag-ship, cutting her 
sails full of holes and sending a file of lead 
marines to the bottom to rise no more. A 
return fire split the bowsprit of Lord Nel- 
son’s ship, cut three or four stays and 
allowed the foremast to assume a natural 
tendency it had to wabble sideways. Both 
sides mounted their land artillery to bear 
upon the shipping. Everything hung in 
shreds and tatters. Everything movable 
was shot away. Lord Nelson, however, 
was still glued to his deck as Admiral Farra- 
gut was lashed to the shrouds of the Hart- 
ford at the fiery passage to Mobile. Then 
Jonesey lay alongside the pirate ship and 
boarded her. 

But here again was a startling and dra- 
matic scene even more fatal than the blowing 
up of the fort. Master Bell had prepared a 
terrible retaliation. He put all the powder 
he had left in the hold of his schooner, fas- 
tened down the hatches and touched off the 
whole by means of a lighted fire-cracker. 

“The boy,—oh, where was he?” The 
explosion blew the deck out of her, drowned 
the boarding party and created a tidal wave 
that stood the enemy’s shipping on their 
beam ends and then drove them ashore. 

Miss Sophy was pulling to pieces some 
buds of the swelling grape-vine opened out 
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by the warm spring sun, when the captain 
went back to her on the stairs. 

“Why don’t you ever tell me some of 
those things ?” she had asked him, without 
looking up. 

Later on, his hand had happened to be 


as if she found herself surrounded; “have 
you spoken to them? But,” settling back, 
“they know nothing about such things— 
nothing.” 
The captain feared he had committed a 
grave imprudence. 
“ That is—I mean 
gan. 
“ No, I say, you must not talk 
to me so,” she said, and stood up. 
He was in despair. 
r That was the moment of the ma- 
“= rineexplosion. It had consequences 
above far beyond anything its author 


” he be- 


— P< .could have dreamed of below. A 


CHARGE OF THE HIGHLANDERS. 


close by hers on the railing and by accident 
again had touched it. The soft contact 
gave him an electric thrill. 

“ Dear Miss Sophy,” said he, “oh, I love 
you! Will you not make me happy? I 
will devote my whole life to you. I am 
going away. I 7 

“You must not talk to me like that,” said 
she with a show of indignation, drawing 
away her hand. “ Here where everybody 
can see—the idea !” 

“ But you would not listen to me before 
when there were no witnesses. I tried to 
speak to you.” 

She moved languidly up the steps and 
threw herself into a willow chair on the 
veranda with an air as if she supposed it 
was hopeless to think of escaping this im- 
portunity. They talked for a time then, 
while the battle was going on below, of 
indifferent topics. It puzzled him that she 
did not seem to be offended and did not 
go away. All at once she inquired, with- 
out looking at him: 

“Are you not afraid in those horrid bat- 
tles ?” 

“Of course I am, but what are you go- 
ing to do about it. One is put there and 
he can’t get away. Besides one does not 
exactly expect to live forever.” 


“Men running up at you with such hid- | 


eous faces and yells—ugh!” She shrugged 
her slender and drooping shoulders with a 
little shiver at the conception. 

“ Oh, but do not let us talk about that,” 
he said. “If you would but let me speak. 
Can we not discuss it a littlke—that can do 
no harm, can it? Now, your mamma and 
papa both are on my side ? 

“Qh, dreadful!” she exclaimed, starting 





‘. square yard of plastering fell from 
the ceiling of the veranda. It must 
have been for some time in a de- 
fective condition, and was jarred to its 

fall by the report. It fell about the lovers with 

a deafening crash and enveloped them in a 

cloud of white dust like smoke. Both were 

staggered. The captain was the first to 
recover. He saw Sophy leaning against 
the wall deathly pale, with one hand on 
her heart. She murmured, “ My head!” 
and seemed about to faint. Her beautiful 


hair was full of the débris, and her shoulders 
covered with dust. He brushed it away as 
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THE MINE EXPLODES. 


well as he could with his handkerchief and 


supported her in. 
“ Oh, what is it? Oh, I Aofe you are not 
hurt,” he cried, and kissed her hands as he 
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sprinkled cold water upon them and upon 
her face. 

She opened her eyes presently in a dazed 
way, and then smiled at him. “I thought 
we were both killed,” she said. ‘“ It seemed 
as if a weight of tons fell upon my head ; but 
my braids saved me. I am not hurt, only 
frightened.” 

He was holding her hand now without 
resistance. Perhaps she was not conscious 
of it. 

“ Oh, if you had been!” he said. “If I 
should lose you—if I am to lose you, what 
shall I do.?” 

It was very pleasant, and she listened to 
him with her eyes shut. 

“T do not understand women,” he went 
on, with a simple frankness. “It is very 
clumsy for me to express myself so, but— 
they say—it is a kind of proverb—that some- 
times when they mean yes they say no, in 
order not to appear—but oh, I hope no such 
fatal conventionalism, if there is the slight- 
est hope, will let me go away heart-broken. 
I could never think you were easily won. I 
cannot tell you how I adore you,—how I 
could never think myself in the slightest de- 
gree worthy of you.” 


“ What an absurd idea!” she said, open- 
ing her eyes; “who could have told you 


such things about women?” But then she 
closed them again, and said softly, “ No, I 
will not dissimulate longer. I am glad this 
happened. I—liked you all the while.” 

An earthquake shock passed unnoticed 
during the classic battle of Trasimene. So 
the eager combatants below the veranda 
were unaware of the crash and its moment- 
ous consequences above. No traces of it, 
except the broken plaster, were visible when 
Master Bell ran up for a moment to inform 





the captain what a beautiful success the 
engagement had been. 

“I wish you would stay with us all the 
time,” said he, seizing the captain’s large 
hand in both his; “I wish you was my 
brother.” 

“He wishes I was his brother,” said’ the 
captain to Sophy. 

“Run away, Jack, do,” said she. “ You 
are a perfect sight. And I hope you see 
what you have done here.” 

Dismayed at the unexpected development, 
and oppressed with misgivings as to the con- 
sequences at head-quarters, he ran away 
nevertheless to put some finishing touches to 
the battle of Bunkerloo. More formidable 
neutral powers were now rapidly concentrat- 
ing about the belligerents, and the most 
active intervention was imminent. One of 
these was Sister Hallie, a neutral power of 
ten, who came in from dancing-school, made 
a survey for a moment with her fingers in 
her ears, and hurried off to convey an account 
to her mamma. The cook, who had taken 
advantage of the general exodus on the 
summer-like afternoon to pay a visit to a 
friend of hers a few doors down the block, 
returned, and held up her hands in holy 
horror at the state of the kitchen. Jonesey 
came skirmishing in at this unfortunate 
moment, and she captured him and would 
perhaps have consigned him to the bastile 
of the furnace-room, but General Bell charged 
to the rescue, and after a brilliant hand-to- 
hand conflict effected his deliverance. 

Master Jones desired the privilege of shoot- 
ing off the old musket-barrel above referred 
to, in which the ramrod used for loading it 
had somehow become entangled. He 
pointed it at a dahlia in a pine box. The 
box was split open and the dahlia thrown 
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into the air. The piece in its recoil narrowly 
escaped transfixing Master Jones, and 
knocked a brick out of the door-jamb. At 
the same moment, Master Bell, in his 
interest in the shot, inadvertently laid his 


hand down on the wrong end of a hot 
poker. 

It was with the lamenting and lively stamp- 
ing around of this accomplished commander 
that the battle of Bunkerloo came to an end. 





THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA. 


Tue familiar truth that the ocean waters 
cover about three-fourths of our globe has 
come tO possess no more significance to us 
than does many another fact learned at that 
stage of our lives when all things were alike 
indifferent or alike wonderful. It is difficult 
to realize that the arena where the dramas 
of human history have been enacted bears so 
small a proportion to that lying in the dark- 
ness and fngidity of the sea depths. 

We spin our threads of thought, of 
purpose, of business, across the sur- 
face of the great waters, forgetting or 
ignoring the marvelous life beneath. 

For many centuries, while fact was 
as yet determined mainly by infer- 
ence, the vast areas of sea-bottom 


were supposed to be utterly devoid 


of life. ‘The darkness, the intense 
cold, the enormous pressure from 
the mass of superincumbent water, 
the supposed absence, at these great 
depths, of the life-sustaining gases, 
—all these were conditions fatal to 
the lowest forms of terrestrial life 
known; and local observations of 
the sea-bottom under peculiar cir- 
cumstances seemed to favor the idea 
that no organic life was possible at 
great oceanic depths. Of late years, 
however, since theory has learned 
to wait upon fact, the ocean’s bed 
has been found to be teeming with 
animal life. 





B, Myxobrachia 
Suara 


tions. The specimens obtained from tropi- 
cal sea depths are often found to be only 
more specialized forms of types existing in 
colder waters. The elevation of the sea- 
bottom has such a powerful influence in 
determining the particular form of certain 
groups that the depth from which they were 
dredged may be accurately predicated by the 
peculiarities of the individual forms. 


FIG. 1. 


utens; A, End of process very much magnified, showing 
iths and coccospheres ; C, ; Daad E, coccoliths— 
and E, cyatholith. (After Haeckel. | 





The conditions of deep sea life are 
complex and difficult ; hence the forms pecu- 
liar to it, though almost boundless in extent, 
are limited in variety. It is an ascertained fact 
that creatures of low and indefinite organi- 
zation readily adapt themselves to a diversity 
of external conditions. Although they sur- 
vive changes of surrounding circumstances 
which would be fatal to more*highly organ- 
ized beings, they are at the same time sus- 
ceptible of greater modifications, and show 
a wider departure from the primitive type, 
as a consequence of this change of condi- 





The mystery of deep sea life lies in the fact 
that here are multitudes of representatives of 
the animal world which, in virtue of their 
animality, are incapable of nourishing them- 
selves upon inorganic matter, yet which are 
living miles below the limit at which vegeta- 
ble life ceases. Some of the organisms 
found in deep sea soundings are undoubt- 
edly of a vegetable nature; but these are 
surface-living diatoms, or other forms, which 
sink when they die. This animal life at the 
sea-bottom is capable of appropriating as 
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food the organic matter held dissolved in 
the ocean water, as well as the inorganic sub- 
stances necessary for the formation of its 


FIG. 2. 


SPICULES. [FROM NATURE. 


skeleton and the gases required for respira- 


tion. For life at the bottom of the sea is 
essentially like all other animal life; it requires 
food to eat, air to breathe, and minerals from 
which to elaborate its frame-work. Careful 
experiment has solved the difficulty: the sur- 
face-living nutriment descends after death ; 
slowly and laboriously the life-sustaining oxy- 
gen makes its way from the surface to the 
depths where cold and darkness reign, and 
as slowly the poisonous carbonic acid—the 
result alike of life and death—makes its way 
to the surface. Thus, just such life as can 
exist under the difficult conditions there 
present, does exist in enormous extent. 

In the soundings from the “ Cyclops” in 
1867, the “ globigerina mud,” or “ Atlantic 
ooze,” was found everywhere. This deposit, 
which is slowly and constantly forming at 
the sea-bottom, is really a continuation, 
under our very eyes, of the “ chalk,”—that 
geological formation which re-appears at dif- 
ferent eras, but is most strikingly exemplified 
in the cretaceous. The clifis of Dover and 
the Atlantic ooze are alike composed of myri- 
ads of minute shells, or their broken frag- 
ments, which are almost identical in form. 
So very minute are these shells that it would 
take 1,000,000,000 of certain kinds to occupy 
one cubic inch of space. The surface layer 
of the Atlantic ooze is composed of the shells 
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| of living animals, while those below are dead. 


Mingled with this accumulation of micro- 
scopic shells is a transparent, jelly-like sub- 
stance, which imparts a slight vis- 
cosity, to the mud. This substance 
Huxley considered to be simple 
shell-less moner,—the humblest 
member of the lowest family in the 
animal kingdom. Under the micro- 
scope, when pressed between two 
glass slides, it was seen to form 
itself into an irregular net-work, 
which moved, and inclosed within 
itself foreign bodies. 

From observations made upon 
specimens which were not fresh, 
Huxley seems to have been misled 
in his delineation of Bathydius. 
The German naturalists—the most 
devout of evolutionists — hailed 
with delight this discovery of what 
might prove to be the Urschileim, 
or a sort of primordial protoplasm 
possessing an infinite capacity for 
improvement in every possible 
direction. Later investigations 
have thrown much doubt upon this 
determination of Huxley’s, till he 
himself would seem to be extremely doubtful 
of its correctness. This vast gelatinous sheet 
of protein compound, which apparently covers 
the ocean’s bed, is probably a result of death 
as well as of life. Many of the constituents 
of the jelly-like mass have been traced to 
widely different sources. But the first obser- 
vations are still correct ; the inferences alone 
have been at fault. The jelly has been 
studied especially by Haeckel, and the origin 
of the calcareous bodies imbedded in it was 
discovered by him. These coccoliths [Fig. 
1, D, E], as may be seen, are of two shapes. 
The discoliths are oval, slightly concave 
disks. Withinthe interior portion is a cloud- 
like patch around a central corpuscle [D]. 
The other form [E] is that of a round or 
oval shirt-stud,—the two disks of unequal 
size, being united by a tiny column. Here 
and there in the bathybius a singular body 
has been observed, consisting of a sphere 
of denser protoplasm, around which are 
arranged, with almost perfect regularity, coc- 
coliths of the shirt-stud form. It has been 
questioned whether these last do not bear 
the same relation to the spheres as that of 
the silicious spicules of radiolarians to their 
sarcode, or whether they may not possibly 
be the indigestible residue of some foreign 
organism from which the nutriment has been 
extracted by the central globe. 
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The celebrated German naturalist, Ernst 


Haeckel, has given much attention to the 


study of bathybius, apart from the coccoliths 
and coccospheres, which are generally, though 
not always, found associated with it. He 
tells us that the jelly is made up of separate 
jelly-like particles, or “ cytods,” which send 
out false feet (pseudopodia), very much as 
do the Amede so fully described in Art. 
VII. He considers Huxley’s idea that it is 
a “ jelly-like matrix,” a mistake, and regards 
the investing jelly as a result of death, rather 
than as living protoplasm. Experiments show 
that the jelly is not stained with carmine, 
while the inclosed cytods are,—which is 
the test by which living matter is distin- 
guished from dead. The origin of the coc- 
coliths and coccospheres remained still 
involved in doubt until 1867, when Haeckel 
discovered, floating on the surface of the 
sea,a new radiolarian, Myxobrachia plutens, 
containing, imbedded in portions of its sar- 
code, concretions identical with those men- 
tioned above. Sixteen processes, depending 
in three rows [Fig. 1, B, 4], terminated in 
globes composed of these doubtful coccoliths 
and coccospheres. One of these processes, 


very much enlarged [Fig. 1, A], shows the 
arrangement of the calcareous bodies. From 


these observations, it seems probable that 
these curious forms are the spicules 

of this radiolarian, though their 
presence in such quantities and 
over so vast an extent is difficult 

to reconcile with the apparent 
rarity of the radiolarian. A 
curious fact in this connection is 

that starch—one of the most 
striking characteristics of vegetable f 
cells, and generally supposed to be ¢---- 
peculiar to them— is found in such 
quantities in the cells of myxo- 
brachia that it composes about 

half the creature’s bulk. 

Deep sea organisms are of the 
very simplest kind ; their digestive 
apparatus is of the most primitive 
description ; their circulatory sys- 
tem in the last degree rudiment- 
ary; they have no nervous or 
muscular system, and no distinct 
reproductive organs. The sarcode 
composing their bodies is nothing 
more than animal protoplasm, not 
differentiated into cell wall and 
cell contents; they are without 





FIG. 3. NORTH ATLANTIC SOUNDINGS. 


| in most of these forms, the sarcode has the 


power of forming upon its surface a hard 
envelope or shell. These are composed of 
various substances,—chitine, silica, and car- 
bonate of lime. 

Figs. 2, 3 and 4 represent characteristic 
forms taken indiscriminately from specimens 
of North Atlantic soundings. They illus- 
trate the organisms covering the bottom of 
the sea, and are mostly calcareous shells 
of Foraminifera, the siliceous investments 
of Folycystina, spicules of sponges and shells 
of radiolaria. The star-shaped, branching 
forms are spicules ; most of the others are 
foraminifera — the polycystina being more 
fully shown in Fig. 7. Some idea of the 
abundance of this life may be gained from 
the fact that a single cast, to a depth of 
nearly three miles in a perpendicular line, 
has been rewarded by specimens of each of 
the five invertebrate sub-kingdoms. 

In the foraminifera, a single primordial cell 
is the primitive form of every variety. The 
shelly case, which the particle of indifferen- 
tiated jelly forms by excretion about itself, 
cannot be enlarged by interstitial growth ; 
for the increase in size of the animal new 
provision must therefore be made. In the 
single-chambered forms, where there is but 
one orifice, the small size of the aperture 


FORAMINIFERA, 


g, Globigerina bulloides; s, spiroloculina ; a, textularia ; ¢, siliceous cast of 


foraminifera. (From nature.) 


nucleus or contractile vesicle ; have no endo- | forbids the enlargement of the shell by any 
sarc and ectosarc, and are thus lower in | addition ofchambers; but in the other forms 


structure than the amcebe. 


Nevertheless, | the sarcode outgrows the investing shell, and 
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projects. Possessing all the essential powers 
of the first cell, this projecting part excretes 
in its turn the shell substance, and so forms 
a second chamber. This process of dudding 
—called in animal life “ gemmation ”—is 
continued ; the second chamber gives rise to 
a third, and so on. The form of the com- 
posite animal is determined by the direction 
in which the gemmation proceeds. When 
the line of growth is straight, the result is 
some such form as JVodosaria [Fig. 2, 4]; 
when it is a flattened spiral, we have 
Truncatalina [Fig. 3, 4]. A third form— 
Textularia—proceeds in a double series of 
segments arranged on each side of a lon- 
gitudinal axis [Fig. 3,@]. In some forms— 
where the orifice is so large that there is no 
constriction between the chambers—a spiral 
coil, either flat or conical, is the result—Spir- 
olina. [Fig. 2, ¢.] 

By far the greater proportion of the sedi- 


FIG. 4. 


C, Cornuspira; g, globigerina ; 7, rotalia; ¢, textularia. (From nature.) 


ment dredged up from the Atlantic basin— 
in some cases forming ninety-nine per cent. 
of the whole—consists of the shells, whole 
or broken, of one kind of foraminifera, the 
Globigerina bulloides. It is from this pre- 
ponderance that the “globigerina mud” 
derives its name. This form is many- 
chambered, each chamber being, neverthe- 
less, capable, when separated, of carrying on 
an independent existence. It is mostly 
found associated with the presence of the 
Gulf Stream, or its offshoots. This associ- 








ation is in no measure due either to tem- 
perature or to drifting, the habitat of the 
creature being too far below the surface to 
be affected by these agencies. The expla- 
nation of its presence lies in the fact that a 
vast quantity of nutriment in solution is 
borne by this great oceanic current from 
the Gulf of Mexico and from the “ sargasso 
field,”—that elevated meadow-land of the 
Atlantic bottom. 

The globigerina shell is vitreous ; the first 
cell is nearly globular in form with a large 
orifice ; a series of globular chambers—only 
flattened at their planes of junction—is 
developed along a turbinoid or conical 
spiral. All the segments are visible from 
above, but from beneath, only the last four 
chambers can be seen, arranged symmet- 
rically around a deep central depression, 
into which all the chambers open, though 
these have no direct communication with 
one another. During life, each 
chamber is occupied by a reddish- 
yellow particle of sarcode; these 
send out pseudopodia from the 
common mouth, as well as through 
a multitude of tiny orifices with 
which the shell is perforated. 

The protoplasm of which the 
living occupants of the foramini- 
feral shells are composed is per- 
fectly homogeneous ; no difference 
of parts or organs can be detected. 
One portion of the animal jelly 
seems equally capable with another 
of performing any one of the essen- 
tial functions of life. As it can 
anywhere improvise limbs for 
seizing its prey, or a stomach for 
its digestion, so can it from any 
part, give origin to new and inde- 
pendent beings, which either re- 
main united to the parent stock, 
like a branch to its stem, or sepa- 
rate from it, as is seen in, the 
increase by division of the lower 
vegetable types. . 

Very few observations have been made 
upon any mode of reproduction in these 
minute creatures other than that which may 
be called vegetation. Some living speci- 
mens of Miliola—to which s, Fig. 3 belongs 
—have however been kept under inspec- 
tion: after remaining adherent to the glass 
vessel for some days, these were observed 
to become invested with a brownish, ‘slimy 
matter, which greatly obscured the form of 
the shell. After a while, sharply defined 
granules were discernible in the slime, 
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which finally became separated and proved 
to be young miliola. When the parent shell 
was broken up, it was found that almost the 
entire sarcode body had been transformed 
into the broods of young—other observations 
are found to confirm this singular fact. 

The protoplasmic body of the foramini- 
fera, in its living state, is more or less colored, 
its tint being sometimes a rich crimson, and 
again a yellowish-brown. In certain single- 
celled forms, the color seems uniformly dif- 





fused through the whole sarcode mass; 
while, in the many-cham- 
bered cells, it always ap- 
pears deepest in the oldest 
portions. As Schultze was 
able to increase the inten- 
sity of this color, or to 
eliminate it entirely, by 
regulating the food admin- 
istered, and as the sarcode 
shows chemical reactions 
identical with those of 
diatoms, it seems probable 
that the color of the fora- 
minifera is determined by 
the nature and amount of 
nutriment. 

As has already been 
mentioned, the foramini- 
feral shells differ, one 
species from another, in 
form, color, and construc- 
tion. In this respect they 
may be classified into three 
groups — as porcelaneous, 
arenaceous, and vitreous. 
Cornuspira |Fig. 4,¢,¢] isa 
specimen of the variety 
first named. These shells 
are white, opaque, free from perforation, 
and apparently structureless; seen by re- 
flected light, they present a smooth, white 
surface, like porcelain. By transmitted light 
through their sections, however, a deep brown 
or amber color, or occasionally a rich crim- 
son, replaces the opaque white. The surface 
being often deeply pitted or ridged, the effect 
produced is that of perforation, which, how- 
ever, never occurs in this group. Hence, 
the protoplasmic extensions from these shells 
can be made only through the mouth, or 
opening to the last segment, and all nutri- 
ment must enter by that avenue. 

Certain forms of the porcelaneous shells 
present a surface “ rough-cast ” with grains 
of sand, or bits of foreign substance im- 
bedded in the calcareous mass of the shell 


FIG. 5. 


COMMON FORMS OF DIATOMS AND POLYCYSTINA. 





proper. This, however, seems not to be 


essential, but in some sense accidental. Cer- 
tain vitreous shells show a similar incrustation. 
There is, nevertheless, a group of foramin- 
ifera, the investment of which is entirely 
composed of grains of sand or spicules of 
sponges, held together by some organic 
cement, the whole forming an impervious 
suit of armor. Many of these arenaceous 
“ tests "—as they are called, in contradistinc- 
tion to a true, excreted shell—are almost 
identical in form with the integuments of the 
porcelaneous and vitreous types. Fig. 6 


[FROM NATURE. ] 


represents several forms of these tests: a is 
a series of spheres arranged along a straight 
or slightly curved line, like a nodosaria. 
The test is formed of coarse sand grains, 
firmly held together by a cement consisting 
mainly of phosphate of iron, and forming a 
strong, unyielding chamber. Any of the 
substances forming the sea-bottom, which 
will serve the purpose, are thus cemented 
into a test—sand grains, sponge spicules, or 
minute shells. 2. pilulina jeffreysii, has a 
flexible test of a perfectly defined form, com- 
posed of sponge spicules felted together and 
strengthened with fine grains of sand; no 
trace of any cementing substance can be 
detected. An orifice, curved gently in the 
form of an S, and with lips projecting slightly, 
is always left in the felted structure. C. pro- 
teonina is made up of any materials at hand 
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the perforated vitreous shells,where no 
such necessity exists, the connection is 
sw by a mere thread. In the former 
’ group, the successive chambers are 
divided by a single partition; in the 
latter, the partition is double, and be- 
tween these double walls is inclosed an 
additional calcareous deposit forming 
a supplemental skeleton penetrated by 

a system of canals. 

Some of the single-celled forms are 
unique and graceful; those like tiny 
glass flasks [Fig. 2, ¢, ¢’, c’’] are lagena; 
6, nodosaria, in the same figure, though 
very similar in form, is many-cham- 
bered. 

Microscopic examination of the geo- 
logical formation known as the “ green 
sand,” which occurs in several periods, 
shows that it is composed of internal 

FIG. 6. ARENACEOUS FORAMINIFERA. [AFTER CARPENTER. ] casts of certain foraminiferal shells. 
—-spicules, shells, orsand. Around the pro- | The sarcode has been replaced by some fer- 
boscis-like openings the spicules are arranged | ruginous silicate which has solidified; the 
with great regularity, while in the larger part | more destructible calcareous shell often dis- 
the frame is a lattice-work of spicules, 
filled in with sand. 

The vitreous shells are transparent 
and without color usually ; though in 
some rare instances they are found of 
a rich crimson. They are perforated 
with minute tubes, which pass directly 
through, generally without branching. 
In the forms where these are compar- 
atively large—z,j55 of an inch in 
diameter—they may be easily dis- 
tinguished ; when they are very minute 
their presence confers an opacity 
upon the shell like that of snow or 
any other pulverized transparent sub- 
stance, and due to the same cause— 
the partial reflection of light from 
innumerable surfaces. Through these 
apertures the creature within extends 
its thousand protoplasmic arms in 
search of prey. 

This group of minute radiolarians, 
the foraminifera, is correctly classified, 
not by the mode of its growth nor 
by its final result,—which determines 
the adult form,—but by the substance 
of the shell, its perforation and cer- 
tain correlative peculiarities. In the 
composite shells of the various forms, 
the sarcode is continuous throughout ; 
those of the porcelaneous group have 
the connecting band or “stolon” 
comparatively large, as the nutriment 
taken in by the first chamber must be 
thus conveyed through the series; in POLYCYSTINA. [FROM NATURE.] 
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appears leaving a perfect model in silica 
of the sarcode body. [Fig. 3, ¢.] This 
process is perpetually going on in the sea 
depths; many of the casts found in our 
day are of modern types, while the very 
earliest evidence of life upon the earth 
comes to us in the shape of such an internal 
cast of an ancient foraminifera which ex- 
isted before the days of the pterodactyls and 
the saurians. This mighty representative 
of the microscopic living forms now known, 
though itself microscopic when each sepa- 
rate chamber is considered, had the power of 
indefinite extension, and grew to the size of 
a massive coral. The serpentine limestones 
of the Laurentian formation in Canada are 
the product of the gigantic Zozodn, spread- 
ing itself over immense areas of ancient 
sea-bottom. And so perfect is the cast 

of the Zozodn canadense that every minute 
perforation of the shell—;5}5, of an 
inch in diameter—is represented by a 
bristle of serpentine standing upright 
upon its surface. 

Another common form in the deep sea 
bed is that of the polycystina; its range 
of habitat seems almost as extensive as 
that of the foraminifera, though, because 
of its extreme minuteness, it more fre- 
quently escapes observation. Its shells 
are of silica; glassy structures of the 
most delicate and graceful shapes, and 
beautifully reticulated ; the sarcode,which 
is of an olive brown color, in many 
varieties does not fill the shell, but 
occupies only the upper part of the vault, 
and is divided into four lobes. Through 
the interstices in the shell the structure- 
less protoplasm sends out numerous 
pseudopodia—the polycystina, like the 
foraminifera, being radiolarians. They 
are often called “ Barbadoes shells” from 
the island of that name in the vicinity of 
which they are found in large numbers ; but 
they abound in other and remote waters— 
specimens having been encountered in the 
North Sea, in the Adriatic, in the Medi- 
terranean, and other seas. 

Between the forms already mentioned and 
the sponges there is a curious group which 
Seems in some sense a connecting link. In 
life, these can hardly be considered as 
dwellers in the sea depths, yet by the de- 
posit of their indestructible spicules, they 
contribute to the formations which are con- 
tinually going on there. Of this type is the 
myxobrachia—the form first figured—though 
the Zhallasicolla or “ sea-jellies,” illustrate 
it more distinctively still. The spicules 








which confine in one mass the delicate and 
fragile sarcode of which their bodies are 
composed would seem to ally them with 
the sponge on the one hand, notwithstand- 
ing other peculiarities of structure analogous 
with those of the lower organisms already 
discussed. One of the most curious and 
beautiful of these sea-jellies is seen in Fig. 8 
—Spherozoum ovodinaire. The sphere is 
composite ; the interior part being an ag- 
gregation of roundish bodies resembling 
cells, with a membranous wall and nucleus 
to each; and around each of these is dis- 
posed a number of minute vesicles of a yel- 
lowish-green color. Some sort of a solid 
skeleton protects each of the intermediate 
forms. The acanthometrina as well as the 


thallasicollz have either a perforated sphere 


Fic. 8. SEA-JELLY—SPHCEROZOUM OVODINAIRE. 


[AFTER CARPENTER.] 
as in certain polycystina, or a system of sep- 
arate spicules, or an internal skeleton. A 
layer of denser protoplasm invests the whole 
mass, and sends out pseudopodia, either 
radially or in a net-work, for the capture of 
food. 

Of the spoils brought to us by the trawl 
and the dredge from these lower deeps, by 
far the most wonderful and beautiful are the 
new forms of sponges. But it is still to the 
microscope that we owe any knowledge of 
their true nature, or even the determination 
of the organic kingdom which they repre- 
sent. The skeleton of a living sponge is a 
fibrous net-work, strengthened by spicules of 
inorganic matter,—carbonate of lime, kera- 
tose or silica. The sarcode flesh which 
clothes this skeleton is determined by the 
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glass to be an aggregation of minute ani- 
mals resembling amoebe, each provided with 
one or more long lashes (cilia), like that of 
a protococcus. These : 
creatures begin their ex- 
istence as solitary amce- 
be ; itis only when they 
havecome to lead a com- 
plex social life, through 
the multiplication of in- 4 
dividuals, that anything 
like sponge structure ap- 
pears: the first indication 
of which is the presence 
of spicules. These, as 
their name implies, are 
spines of siliceous or cal- 
careous substance, which 
are diffused through the 
jelly-like mass, as hair is mixed with mor- 
tar, and for the same purpose. Each of 
these has also an interior cavity occupied 
by sarcode,—as our bones have a central 
vein of living marrow. The aggregated mass 
of amcebe is penetrated by a system of canals 
beginning on the surface as small pores, and 
constantly uniting, until they terminate in one 
or more large vents ; through these canals a 
constant stream of water is kept flowing by 
the perfectly timed rhythmic motion of the 
ciliz. This current enters the pores all over 
the surface, and passes out at the osculum 


FIG, 10. 





or vent; during its passage, every atom of 
nutriment held in solution by the water, 
the oxygen it has retained, and such min- 


LID AND SQUARE MESHED NET OF EUPLECTELLA ASPERGILLUM. 


[AFTER RICHARD OWEN.] 
eral substance as may serve the needs of 
the sponge, are appropriated for its life, 
growth, and reproduction. 

The mineral matter of which the familiar 
sponge of commerce forms its skeleton is 
keratose; far more curious and beautiful, 
however, are those of the calcareous and 
siliceous types. It would be impossible, 
even if it were desirable, within the limits 
of the present article, to describe adequately 
the several varieties of these delicately 
beautiful structures; they have, however, 
been fully discussed in a paper especially 
devoted to them which appeared in 
the November number of ScRIBNER 
for 1875. It is only within the last 
ten years that anything definite has 
been ascertained of these forms, 
although as early as 1835 some speci- 
mens had already come under the 
observation of European naturalists. 
It was for a long time uncertain 
whether these were natural products, 
or ingenious works of human con- 
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trivance ; and later still, much con- 
troversy attended their classification 
within the domain of nature; for the 
reason—common enough—that the 
disputants persisted in regarding the 
subject upside down ! 

In structure, no less than in form, 





this group exhibits marked differences. 
In some varieties, the spicules are 
separate, and serve merely to bind the 
sarcode together into a mass, as in 
Fig. 9, D; in others, they are netted or 
meshed, forming a continuous skele- 
ton. ‘This weaving of the delicate 





FIG. 9- SPICULES OF SPONGES. 
A, Euplectella; C, Hyalonema; D, Hyalonema 2 situ. 
and various other sources. 


(From nature 


glassy fabric is both wonderful and 
beautiful; nor does the wonder de- 
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crease when it is remembered that each thread 
consists of concentric layer upon layer of alter- 
nate silica and protoplasm,—as many as forty 
of each sometimes composing a single thread. 
Of these structures, the uplectella—well 
named “beautiful weaver ”—excels in the 
delicacy of its texture and the purity of its 
lustrous hues; the fabric seems as if it might 
have been spun and woven by the daintiest 
and most dexterous of fairy fingers,—the 
finest lace, the filmiest spun-glass are coarse 
in comparison. The texture exhibits a reg- 


ular web and woof, of which a single mesh 
magnified, as in Fig. 10, a, will give a better 


FIG. 11. 





idea than could be conveyed in many 
words. 

The curious reticulated patterns found in 
“the chalk ”—which for so many years had 
served to mystify the geologists—have 
finally found interpretation through this life 
of the bottom brine. Among the shells of 
the foraminifera and of the polycystina, 
which the deep-sea dredgings of late years 
have summoned from their dark abode, 
have appeared many delicate glassy sponges, 
—living witnesses whose testimony has for- 
ever settled the hitherto vexed question of 
the ventriculites of “ the chalk.” [Fig. 11.] 


VENTRICULITES OF THE CHALK, 


FOREST QUIET. 


(IN THE SOUTH.) 


So DEEP this sylvan silence, strange and sweet, 
Its dryad-guardian, virginal Peace, can hear 
The pulses of her own pure bosom beat; 


And her low voice echoed by elfin rills, 
And far-off forest fountains, sparkling clear 
*Mid haunted hollows of the hoary hills; 


No breeze, nor wraith of any breeze that blows, 
Stirs the charmed calm; not even yon gossamer-chain, 
Dew-born, and swung ’twixt violet and wild rose, 


Thrills to the airy elements’ subtlest breath ; 
Such marvelous stillness almost broods like pain 
O’er the hushed sense, holding dim hints of death! 


What shadows of sound survive, the waves far sigh, 
Drowsed cricket’s chirp, or mock-bird’s croon in sleep, 
But touch this sacred, soft tranquility 


To yet diviner quiet ; 


the fair land 


Breathes like an infant lulled from deep to deep 
Of dreamless rest, on some wave-whispering strand ! 


Vou. XIV.—24. 
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Examp Les of successful co-operation at 
Leeds, Glasgow and Rochdale have been 
already given in this magazine. Even more 
remarkable instances may be yet examined, 
but one fact must be noticed in connection 
with them all. These prosperous societies 
are nearly all distributive, and the societies 
that have been abandoned have been mainly 
productive. So marked is this that the 
line that divides distributive and produc- 
tive co-operation, is also the dividing line 
between success and failure, préfit and loss. 

The difference between these two is radi- 
cal. In one, the members seek to make 
a profit on the goods which they buy of 
the general producer, and sell to them- 
selves. This profit they divide among 
themselves, and thus cheapen the cost of 
the goods. The ultimate result of this is 
that the individual member, without increas- 
ing his income or wages, increases his 
savings, and thus makes his life-effort pay. 
In a productive co-operative society the 
members unite to create something that 
may be sold at a profit to the general pub- 
lic. This profit they divide among them- 
selves, giving each man according to the 
capital and labor he contributes. 

A manufacture implies capital; there 
must be money to buy the raw material, to 
provide a work-shop where the material 
may be treated, to procure tools and to 
pay the wages. If all the people employed 
im making the goods in any particular 
manufacture were independently rich, they 
might do without wages and take all their 
pay in the form of profits. As working- 
people commonly cannot do this, they 
must be paid wages, whereby they may 
live during the time the goods are being 
made and sold. Moreover, the money 
spent on raw material and in erecting the 
manufacturing plant should earn interest. 
Interest must be paid and wages must be 
paid, and when this has been done all that 
is left after the goods have been sold repre- 
sents the net gain or profit. In ordinary 
business, when the capitalist supplies all 
the money and the workers contribute noth- 
ing beyond the paid labor of their hands or 
brains, all this profit very properly goes to 
the capitalist. Now, the co-operator claims 
to change all this by bringing the capital 
himself and thus uniting the capitalist and 
laborer in one. If he can do this it is fair 





| and right that he should have all the profits, 


interest, wages, everything. 

Just here arises a new and most peculiar 
phase of this subject. The distributive co- 
operator appears and says: 

“ Gentlemen, I will provide the capital 
wherewith to buy the raw material and 
maintain the plant; I will pay you good 
wages and I will buy all your goods and 
you may divide the profits with me. If I 
lend you the money you must pay interest 
thereon, and as I provide a market, a share 
of the dividends is rightfully mine.” 

What has the shirt-maker, the tailor and 
baker to say to that? Is the productive 
co-operator willing to share his coupons 
with his brother the distributive co-operator ? 
The question may be best answered by a 
brief examination of some of the productive 
co-operative societies now in operation in 
England and Scotland. Having done this, 
we may examine still another phase of this 
question, see how the throstle spinner and 
the weaver have combined to erect mills, in 
which they may work, and have created great 
joint-stock corporations in which they have 
a vote and a share in the dividends and 
liability. 

PLATE LOCKS. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, Stafford County, gives 
its mind to manufactures and profits. 
Among the things it sets its heart and hand 
upon are locks,—locks and keys. Some of 
these it calls “ plate locks,”—of iron, with 
mighty keys and intricate wards, burglar- 
proof and admirable for barn doors. Wol- 
verhampton is apparently indifferent to 
machinery, and nearly all the labor it ex- 
pends upon its countless varieties of locks 
is performed by hand. The result is that 
the place is populous with workers—lock- 
smiths and others. These have worked for 
years for such wages as they could get. 
Whatever these wages may have been it is 
plain that not all were satisfied with them, 
and a few years ago seven plate lock makers 
holding between them just £13 in money, 
formed a society and began business on 
their own account. The first result that 
followed was the combination of the Wol- 
verhampton firms in that line against them. 
The idea of fair play, of “ living and letting 
live” is not strong in the English manufact- 
urer and for many months a bitter commer- 
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cial quarrel raged between these workmen 
and their late employers. The history of 
this affair in the plate lock trade has been 
often recounted. On the one side a num- 
ber of wealthy firms, on the other a feeble 
little society of lock-smiths, a handful of men, 
striving to make the labor of their hands 
more fruitful. For many weeks the society 
sold its goods at a loss, till at last the qual- 
ity of the locks became known; more of 
their fellows joined and the ruinous com- 
petition came to an end. The little shop 
on Stafford street has now grown to three; 
the little company of seven has increased to 
seventy-five, and in place of a few dozen 
locks sold at a loss, the society’s sales now 
reach £300 a week, while the capital has 
grown from £13 to £16,000, 

This association is known as the Wolver- 
hampton and Breedwood Industrial and 
Provident Plate Lock Manufacturing So- 
ciety, and its three shops, though small, are 
crowded to inconvenience with workmen. 
In personal aspect they differ but little from 
the average British workman, except that 
they have apparently a greater pride in 
their work, a greater persistence in endeavor, 
and more fidelity. and enthusiasm. 

The society holds its capital in one- 
pound shares, and offers every facility to its 
members to obtain them, even allowing pay- 
ments of threepence a week and allowing 
earnings when divided to be placed to the 
credit of new shares. All the shares are 
entitled to such interest as the society can 
afford to pay, but not exceeding five per 
cent. per annum. After paying the working 
expenses, cost of maintaining the plant, 
wages, interest on share and loan capital 
and a percentage to the contingent fund, 
all the surplus—the net profits of the busi- 
ness—is divided between the capital and 
labor. In other words, the profits become 
a bonus on capital and labor, two-thirds 
being given to capital and one-third to 
labor, each member receiving in propor- 
tion to his shares and wages. 


DIVIDING THE SURPLUS. 


AmoncG the larger and more successful 
productive co-operative societies in England, 
the Rochdale Co-operative Manufacturing 
Society and the Hebden Bridge Fustian 
Manufacturing Co-operative Society, illus- 
trate the best methods employed. The 
first society has two large cotton-spinning 
mills at Rochdale, near the “ Equitable 
Pioneers.” The fifty-third quarterly report 
of this society, dated June 24th, 1876, states 





that it has a share capital of £66,430, held 
in £5 shares, and a loan capital of £67,- 
321. Its sales for the quarter amounted 
to £37,592 8s. sd., and enabled it, after pay- 
ing interest on its loan capital, to divide 
42,657 as a dividend on its paid-up shares. 

The society was formed by a number of 
working-people who hoped to find work 
and wages in the mills, and to save for 
themselves the interest and profits that com- 
monly went to the capitalist. Their plan 
was to pay interest on the capital and then 
to divide all the surplus between the share- 
holders and workers, This plan was finally 
abandoned and the profits are now divided 
among the share-holders only. When the 
society shared its profits with its spinners 
and other workers, it had a very superior 
class of work-people in its mills. When 
it refused to share its earning with its work- 
ers, it is reported that the character of its 
labor fell from first-class to fourth-class. 
That this step should have been taken, that 
its share-holders, being working men and 
women themselves, should try to get all the 
profits, shows that they were both selfish 
and prosperous. They had saved enough 
to call themselves capitalists in a small way 
and they began to look at things from that 
stand-point. ' 

The Hebden Bridge Fustian Manufactur- 
ing Co-operative Society at Hebden Bridge, 
Yorkshire, pursues quite a different plan. 
Its half-yearly report dated January 11th, 
1876, states that its business for the six 
months amounted to £9,814 8s. 234d. and 
that it had a disposable balance of £508 2s. 
144d. This it divides as follows: dividend 
on shares, at 7% per cent. per annum, £324 
18s. 3d. ; dividend on members’ purchases at 
the rate of 6d. in the pound, £129 4s. ; divi- 
dend on non-members’ purchases at the rate 
of 3d. in the pound, £24 4s. gd. ; dividend 
on labor at the rate of 6d. in the pound, 
439 18s. 6d.; balance to reserve fund, 
£61 16s. 74d. 

This society is one of the most prosper- 
ous productive societies in England, and 
has assets, in the form of land, buildings, 
machinery, stock in trade and shares in 
other societies, to the value of over £16,000. 
The most striking feature of the society is 
its peculiar method of dividing its earnings. 
It first pays interest on its loans, then it 
contributes to the depreciation of the plant 
(2% per cent. on buildings and 7% per 
cent. on boilers, engine, gearing and machin- 
ery), and the balance it divides between its 
share-holders, its members who may pur- 
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chase its goods, and its work-people. It 
gives the lender interest, a dividend to the 
share-holder, a bonus to the worker, another 
bonus to the purchaser, and even a small 
bonus to the general buying public. It 
seems as if the mutual idea could no farther 
go. Everybody has a share in the profits. 
Indeed, it is quite possible that many per- 
sons, men and women, at Hebden Bridge 
may work in the mill, have a share and a 
vote in the society, place their savings in its 
care and purchase its fustians, and thus 
win wages, dividend, interest, bonus on 
purchases and bonus on wages and sustain 
but a light portion of its limited liability. 
Surely, this pays better than shirts at a penny 
and button-holes at fourpence a dozen. 


PAISLEY SHAWLS. 


Prarps and tartans, shawls and shirtings, 
have made the region round the ancient 
town of Paisley famous. The mere name, 
Paisley shawl, is comforting, as the real 
fabric is warm in color and material and 
attractive in design,—a very good thing to 
have and to wear. Moreover, it has another 
charm: it is hand-made,—on a loom, of 
course; not, however, in a dusty mill, but 
in some quiet Scottish home where all the 
day long its shuttle flies from hand to hand 
weaving a true and honest web,—literally 
made by hand. The weavers of Paisley 
conduct their business upon a_ peculiar 
system. The dealer, or capitalist, supplies 
the raw material and the weaver takes it 
home and produces the fabric on his loom. 
When the goods are finished he takes them 
to the dealer and gets the pay for the work. 
The dealer then sells the finished goods for 
what he can get, and contents himself with 
such profits as the market will afford. It is 
easy to see that in such a system as this it is 
quite possible for the weavers to compete 
with each other in their efforts to get the 
work. It cannot be said that the Paisley 
weavers have done this to any ruinous ex- 
tent; but it is plain that they have not been 
wholly satisfied with the position of their 
labor market. Were it otherwise, they would 
not have founded and brought to a secure 
and prosperous position such a complicated 
experiment in co-operation as the “ Paisley 
Co-operative Manufacturing Society.” 

This society is designed to take the place of 
the master or dealer who gives out the work. 
It seeks to unite the worker, the dealer and 
the purchaser, and to divide the results of 
their transactions equally among all three. 
The society’s office and warerooms, located 





at No. 114 Causeyside street, Paisley, con- 
sist of a small, low-browed store, piled high 
with woolens, and a number of store-rooms 
for the yarns. Of the character of the goods 
nothing need be said, as they are precisely 
the same as may be seen at the warerooms 
of the private dealers in the town,—the regu- 
lar line of fabrics known as “ Paisley shawls 
and plaids.” The place seems to the visitor 
to be comparatively quiet, as if trade were 
dull; but the store is really only a wholesale 
warehouse, where the goods are kept till 
sent away. The real purchasers are scat- 
tered far and wide through Scotland and 
England, and are nearly all members of 
distributive co-operative societies like those 
at Rochdale and Leeds, already described. 

This society, like many another, had its 
day of small things. In 1862 it had two 
members, and between them they contrived 
to make and sell one web of woolen cloth. 
To-day, the society has a business of £6,000 
a year, and employs from 35 to 60 workers, 
according to the season. The system on 
which the society is conducted is very sim- 
ple. It buys the yarns, dyed in colors to 


suit its needs, and gives to its weavers the 
weft and warp and the pattern of the shawls, 
shirtings, scarfs or other goods it hopes to 


sell. When the fabrics are finished, the 
working member brings them to the society 
and gets his pay in cash. An account is 
kept of all the work done, that in the final 
settlement next dividend-day, the worker 
may have a share in the profits in the form 
of a bonus on his wages. The goods are 
sold by the society as in any distributive 
co-operative association, and the resulting 
dividends are shared by the purchaser, 
society and worker. 

This society is composed of individuals 
and other societies, including, in all, forty- 
two English and Scotch associations. These 
societies and people hold between them 
4,448 paid-up transferable shares, valued at 
one pound each. Besides this, they hold 
the society’s bonds for loans to the extent 
of £2,791, and this, with one private loan 
of £1,235, makes the capital of the society. 
Each member, whether a society or an in- 
dividual, worker or purchaser, has one vote, 
and one vote only, in the election of the 
committee that governs the association. 
The twenty-seventh half-yearly report and 
balance-sheet, dated December 22, 1875, 
is an interesting document. Beginning: 


“ GENTLEMEN,—We beg to lay before you the 
results of your business for the half year ending 22d 
December, 1875. The sales for that period amount 
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to £4,672. The balance profit, £326 19s. 10d., will 
allow of the usual interest on share and loan capi- 
tal, and a bonus of 6d. per £ on share capital, pur- 
chases and wages.”’ 


The report goes on to speak of the pur- 
chase of the Causeyside property, and con- 
gratulates the society on its ability to make 
prompt payment on the investment. The 
twenty-eighth half-yearly report is not quite 
so flattering, as the trade had fallen off and 
some of the capital had been withdrawn ; but 
new members had joined, and doubtless by 
this time the twenty-ninth report has been 
issued and shows the society as prosperous 
as ever. 

Now, has this society benefited the Pais- 
ley weaver? Does he get any better return 
for his labor ? Is the supply of work better ? 
The society undoubtedly gives all the work 
it can to its own people, and though it may 
not pay better wages, it gives a bonus on 
the earnings. The direct benefit comes from 
the bonus; the indirect benefit is the interest 
on the shares and loans, the ease with which 
the worker may gain shares and the bonus 
on capital. On the other hand, the pur- 


chaser, the distributive co-operative at Bat- 
ley, Dumbarton, Glasgow, Leeds, and many 
another English city and Scottish village, 


gets his plaids and shirtings at cheaper rates. 
Some English woman or Scottish lassie wants 
a Paisley shawl. She may buy one at any 
drapery store, but she remembers her society 
and makes her purchase where she owns 
interest-earning shares, and where she can 
get a bonus on the transaction. Her society, 
being a member of the Paisley society, gets 
a bonus on its purchase, and interest, and 
another bonus on its shares. Thus it hap- 
pens that the weaver and buyer ultimately 
share the profits between them. 

These associations of working-people, 
these lock-smiths at Wolverhampton, the 
Rochdale spinners, and the weavers of Heb- 
den Bridge and Paisley, illustrate the aims 
of the more advanced co-operators. But 
they do more,—they show how unwilling 
some of the people interested in this move- 
ment are to conform to these views. Both 
Hebden Bridge and Rochdale have given 
up, Or propose to give up, the idea of paying 
a bonus on wages. The co-operator says 
this is not right, and he points to Wolver- 
hampton and Paisley as evidence that his 
ideas are not visionary. To understand this 
matter more fully, we must take a wider 
view of the subject. 

_ The co-operative societies of Great Brit- 
ain are obliged to make, at stated times, a 





return to the registrars of friendly socie- 
ties, of all their affairs. The last of these 
returns that has been printed is for the year 
1874, and this report states that there were 
at that time 748 co-operative societies in 
England, 216 in Scotland, 26 in Wales, and 
5 in Ireland, that made full returns, and 200 
more that failed to send in reports. Of the 
748 societies in England only 146 can be 
called productive, and even of these the 
larger part are really distributive societies 
that also carry on some kind of manufact- 
ure. Of these 146 societies, 54 make 
boots, shoes, clogs and pattens, 30 call 
themselves tailors, 15 have flour-mills, 26 
are bakers, and 2 attend to millinery. The 
remaining societies give their attention to 
cotton spinning, elastic web weaving, farm- 
ing, chair-making, brewing, gun-making, 
furniture, cigars, boat-building, nail-making, 
fustian-cutting, stone-quarrying, mason work 
and fabrics, and each represents the only 
society in that line of business in the county. 
The shoe and tailoring shops, bakeries and 
flour-mills, appear to be all more or less 
connected with distributive societies ;—in 
other words they are owned by the pur- 
chasers of the goods, and it is fair to sup- 
pose they are managed in their interest. If 
there are dividends, it is more than likely 
that the purchasing members demand the 
lion’s share. It is impossible to say abso- 
lutely what each society does ; but it is cer- 
tain that some of the richest and most pros- 
perous societies do not allow their working 
members a bonus on their wages. They 
will pay interest and dividends on his shares 
if he happens to own any; but this is the 
limit of their liberality. The Manchester 
and Salford Equitable+a society that has 
15 stores, and an income of over £230,000 
a year—generously pays a bonus on its wage 
account. Its sixty-seventh quarterly report, 
dated March 27th, 1876, declares that it 
will divide £64 19s. as a bonus on wages, 
£152 17s. 11d. as a bonus to non-mem- 
bers (who contribute nothing except their 
trade), £64 19s. to educational purposes, 
and £2,034 38. 4d. as a bonus on its mem- 
bers’ purchases,—a dividend of one shilling 
and eightpence in the pound. On the 
other hand the Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety in the same city divided in the quarter 
ending April 8, 1876, £5,655 19s. 6d. 
among its purchasers, and refused to give a 
penny to its employés. 

In all thése societies each member has 
one vote, without regard to the number of 
his shares, the amount of his purchases, or 
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wages. As the purchasers far outnumber 
the workers, it is highly probable that they 
outvote them, and the buying majority 
declines to consider the wants or rights of 
the working minority. What, then, have the 
shirt-maker, the button-hole sewer, the me- 
chanic and the laborer gained? They have 
obtained a good deal of work at fair wages, 
and, in some instances, as at Wolverhampton, 
Paisley, and in a few other societies, like the 
United Baking Society at Glasgow, a share 
in the profits. Still, co-operation has 
really benefited the laborer more as a 
buyer than as a worker. At the co-opera- 
tive store he can clothe and feed himself 
and little ones cheaper and better than else- 
where. He has the free use of the society’s 
books and papers, he shares in that two and 
a half per cent. for education, and he is 
taught thrift, economy and forethought at 
its meetings. The society has enabled him 
to become a capitalist, and he has learned to 
take juster and wiser views on the questions 
of labor and capital. 

With all this remains the fact that pro- 
ductive co-operation has seen more failures 
than successes. There is no official return 
of the manufacturing societies that have 
failed and been closed up. These failures 
have been so numerous that they have led 
to the impression that all productive co- 
operation must necessarily fail, and that 
success is exceptional. In the opinion of 
the English leaders of this movement this 
need not be so. To use their own words: 
“ All failures in co-operation have resulted 
from causes outside of co-operation.” The 
chief causes of the failure of productive co- 
operation was want of capital and want of 
skill, and this is the key to the whole mat- 
ter. The want of capital springs from 
limited earnings and the feeble desire to 
save exhibited by working-people. The 
want of skill springs from ignorance. The 
distributive co-operator has abundant capital 
and sufficient skill to make his work pay, 
but his capital is turned over quickly and 
his skill is not of a very high order. Will 
the skill and capital for productive co-opera- 
tion ever be forthcoming ? 

To answer this we may turn to quite 
another phase of the capita] and labor ques- 
tion, and examine the efforts of another 
class of people, working in a different way. 


A JOINT-STOCK TOWN. 


The natural stockholder is a “conservative 
person. He knows nothing of bonuses on 
wages, allocations of profits, bonuses on 





purchases, co-operation, and the like. He 
has an eye single to dividends. As for 
votes, his shares are votes, and the more 
stock he has the better, for thus may he cul- 
tivate dividends. Now, suppose the work- 
ingman should become a stockholder—not 
a co-operator, but simply a share-holder 
in a joint-stock limited lability company. 
Imagine a cotton-mill with a capital of 

50,000, held in 10,000 shares at £ 5 each, 
and all held by the spinners in the mills, 
coachmen, carmen, mechanics, and other 
working-people. Suppose each man and 
woman had one vote in the election of the 
directors, without regard to his or her stock, 
would these people be able to manage the 
business, and how much would their stock 
be worth ? 

Here is such a company, known as 
the “Central Mill Company, limited,” of 
Oldham, Lancashire, having a share capital 
of £25,000 and a loan capital of £36,407 
and assets to the value of £63,297 2s. 
144d. The twentieth quarterly report of 
this company says: 

“The result of the quarter’s working gives a 
disposable of £1,626 17s. §4%d., which we propose 
to dispose of as follows, viz: Pay a dividend of 3s. 
car per share, amounting to £1628, and carry a 

lance of £1 17s. 54d. to next quarter’s account, 
which we hope will be found satisfactory. 


The directors had invited the honorable 
stockholders, spinners, laborers, shirt-mak- 
ers, clerks and others to meet in Temper- 
ance Hall, Horsedge street, Oldham, to 
hear the above interesting statement, and to 
say that some of their humble servants, the 
directors, would accept office and such re- 
wards as the honorable stockholders might 
be graciously pleased to give them. 

Twenty years ago there was organized 
in Oldham, a joint-stock company with a 
capital of £75,000 in fifteen thousand #5 
shares. For a long time this mill was the 
only one in which people in moderate cir- 
cumstances could have an interest. To-day, 
the share lists in the Oldham daily papers 
give the names of nearly seventy such 
companies in Oldham district, and fifty 
more in the neighborhood. These compa- 
nies hold their shares at five pounds each, 
and a few have one and two pound shares. 
Besides these, there are thirty companies 
with shares valued at ten pounds, and the 
closer corporations with shares at twenty- 
five pounds and upward. 

The aspect of Oldham is peculiar. Like 
Rochdale, it seems to be exclusively occu- 
pied by people in very moderate circum- 
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stances. The houses are low, two-story 
brick buildings, of a dull and uniform char- 
acter, as if designed for economy and snug 
living. There are very few costly residences, 
and the only structures of any size or pre- 
tensions to elegance are the enormous cotton- 
mills scattered through the town. These 
mills are uniformly strong, durable and 
substantial. The engines and machinery 
employed in them are of the latest and 
most approved designs, and the whole 
atmosphere of the town, houses and mills 
together, suggests labor and business. 

Oldham is a joint-stock town, a commu- 
nity of share-holders. That they are a 
prosperods people needs noshowing. There 
are the mills, vast and costly structures 
erected by the £5 share-holder. There are 
the Oldham newspapers, with whole col- 
umns devoted to the poor man’s share mar- 
ket. Moreover, these companies are gener- 
ally managed by men of exceptional ability, 
and behind these directors and managers 
are the share-holders taking a real and lively 
interest in their affairs. They are many of 
them spinners and workers in the mills, 
and familiar with the details of the business 
from daily experience. If the engine is 
wasteful of steam, if the boilers devour coal 
needlessly, if the spindles make less thread 
for a ton of coal burned than they should, 
if the prices paid for oil, coal and materials 
are too high, if the manager is obtuse to the 
merits of new machinery, straightway they 
begin to catechise the directors vigorously. 
At times, there are stormy quarterly meet- 
ings, at which the £5 share-holder speaks 
his mind and instructs the directors con- 
cerning their duty. 

A brief glance at the general plan on 
which these companies are founded may be 
interesting. The shares in such companies 
are generally valued at 5 or 10 pounds, and 
they may be obtained by small payments, a 
shilling to two at a time, as the money may 
be called in. Failure to pay the installments 
subjects the holder to some expense, and a 
total refusal to pay destroys the share and 
the previous payments are forfeited to the 
company. All the paid-up shares earn in- 
terest, and may be transferred at will. The 
share-holders assemble at regular and fre- 
quent meetings to consider the affairs of 
the company and to listen to the quarterly 
reports and balance-sheets. Each stock- 
holder has one vote, and one vote only at 
these meetings, and he cannot vote by 





proxy. The directors practically govern 
the business of the company ; but they must 
report all their doings in the minutest detail 
to the stockholders, and they, on their part, 
appoint from among themselves two or 
more auditors to examine the accounts each 
quarter. If the share-holders approve of the 
work, they may give the directors such re- 
muneration as they think best, and this pay 
is divided among the directors in accord- 
ance with their attendance at the directors’ 
meetings. This attendance is printed in full 
in the reports, so that every stockholder is 
informed as to the fidelity of his officers. 
In addition to the share capital, all these 
companies take loans of any amount, how- 
ever small, subject to call (or after notice), 
and pay interest thereon at certain fixed and 
rather low rates. Thus they become sav- 
ings banks for their work-people and share- 
holders, while the additional capital enables 
them to do with less share capital, and, as 
the loans only earn interest, the resulting 
profits go to the shares in the form of divi- 
dends. 

Here the shirt-maker, the spinner and 
weaver, the clerk and the laborer have found 
their opportunity, and have solved, in part, 
the question of their work and wages. These 


Oldham spinners have had the courage to 
save their money, and the ability to select 
boards of directors and mill managers equal 
to any in England. Moreover, their mills 
are as secure as any such in the hands of 


private parties. The vast loan capital held 
by the companies is an exceptional advan- 
tage, and they are less subject to a “run” 
than the ordinary savings bank. The work- 
ers in the mills and the stockholders are the 
holders of the loans, and they are not likely 
to ruin their own property by a foolish 
panic. They have climbed out of the depths 
of poverty, and they cling to their shil- 
lings with a tenacity and conservative ob- 
stinacy which the more wealthy capitalist 
rarely shows. They well know that every 
shilling of the loans will be paid before the 
shares get a penny. The mill and the shares 
are the security; the lenders are themselves 
the borrowers. This is not co-operation, 
but it is one solution of the labor question. 
The Oldham spinner has become a capital- 
ist. He has climbed a step higher in the 
scale ; he has learned, first, economy, then 
courage, and finally skill. His wages may 
be no better than before ; but he has earned 
other wages,—interest and dividends. 
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ANECDOTES OF GILBERT STUART. 
BY HIS DAUGHTER. 


Sruart had by nature an irritable tem- 
perament, which many circumstances were 
calculated to make still more irritable. ‘The 
constant interruption to which he was sub- 
jected became exasperating. I presume 
this is always the accompaniment of dis- 
tinction ; but, in his case, it was peculiarly 
irritating. I think it is a peculiar trait in 
our people that they have such an objec- 
tion to solitude that if any one wishes to 
be alone he becomes a universal wonder- 
ment. 

While he was engaged with his whole soul 
in portraying the character of some remark- 
able person, his door would be besieged by 
persons who must see him, and, frequently, 
for the most trifling purpose. At times he 


would be so disturbed as not to feel like 
going into his painting-room again for the 
whole day. He was pursued, among others, 
by young aspirants for artistic fame, who 
brought drawings or paintings which he was 
expected to admire as a matter of course. 


Whenever any of these juvenile perform- 
ances were criticised, the young artist would 
leave him, with the consolation that Stuart 
was envious of his great genius.* He 
would on such occasions inquire of the per- 
son whether painting was pursued through 
taste or necessity? If it was the latter, he 
advised the youth by all means to avoid art. 
The life of an artist, he declared one of trial 
and disappointment. If he saw anything like 
a real love of art, and a willingness to go 
through the toil attendant on the required 
study, he would insist that no man could be 
a fine artist who had not a general educa- 
tion. If any young man apparently not in 
very good circumstances came to him for 
instruction, it never failed to depress Stuart 
greatly, as his own early struggles were 
thus recalled. 

I am happy to say that benevolence was 
one of Stuart’s predominating qualities. Any- 
thing like adverse fortune or neglected merit 
was sure to find a place in his regard. It 





* This puts me in mind of a couple of wood-saw- 
yers who went up to his painting-room to be paid 
for their work. He would not be disturbed, 
which provoked them exceedingly. Coming down- 
stairs, one nudged the other and said: “ Lord, he’s 
only afeared we shall steal his trade!” My sister 
heard this remark as she descended the stairs behind 
them. 





was a standing rule of the house, if such or 
such persons came, they were not to leave 
without receiving some hospitality. A mu- 
sician, a poor dusty trumpeter whose merits 
had never been acknowledged by the public, 
though he possessed wonderful skill and taste, 
—one of those persons who had been elbowed 
aside in the great race of humanity,—used to 
call on Stuart. He would give him a good 
dinner, and then talk upon musical subjects 
with him for hours afterward. At was a 
great enjoyment to the poor man, who was 
made happier by feeling that his genius was 
appreciated, and also that a comfortable 
addition would be made to his pocket-book. 
There was also an old Revolutionary officer, 
a gentleman who had witnessed sad reverses, 
and who was ever a welcome guest at Stuart’s 
table, and who never left the house without 
his purse being in a more prosperous con- 
dition. My sister Agnes, then a little child, 
said to my mother: “ Why does my father 
always pay Major J for dining here ?” 
At one period he could not command 
sufficient time to obtain any refreshment 
from ten o’clock in the morning until seven 
o’clock in the evening, to which time he was 
obliged to postpone his dinner-hour, This 
could not last, and, finally, he would only 
receive some favorite friend, after having 
been occupied in painting all the morning. 
This, of course, made him enemies. Feel- 
ing weary of all this, he concluded that he 
would take a residence in the country for the 
summer, to finish a picture quietly and have 
some repose; but there my mother had the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining servants. At 
length, some one recommended a very clever 
person who had lived in a camp, and was 
man-of-all-work. One day, on going to the 
window, I saw a carriage approaching the 
house ; I only had time enough to tell my 
father, and ask if he could receive any one. 
He answered: “It is impossible—I cannot 
leave my picture.” I then told the man not 
to let those people in. I said this in rather 
an excited manner, as I heard them coming 
up the steps. I saw him disappear, and in 
a moment return, armed with a long cat- 
stick. The knocking at the door now com- 
menced. At this, Thomas flourished the 
stick over his head in the most Donnybrook 
and defiant manner. His extraordinary 
action so astonished me, and, as I suppose, 
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produced such a variety of expressions on 
my face, that the poor fellow became yet 
more determined. ‘ Never mind, Miss, they 
sha’n’t get in.” The knocking commenced 
again and was answered by another flourish 
of the cat-stick, the fellow returning the 
knock from within, and shouting at the top 
of his voice, “D—n you, you sha’n’t get 
in.” 

I put on the most impressive manner 
and insisted upon his leaving the door, 
when I opened it to a group of astonished 
friends, who, after my explanation, enjoyed 
a most hearty laugh. 

I cannot say that I ever heard Stuart 


speak much upon the subject of religion, | 


but he never treated it with anything but 
solemnity. Iam sorry to say that he seldom 
or ever could go to church; the fatigue of the 
week made Sunday literally a day of rest. 
Besides, he had the idea that people could 
pray without going to church. I may add 
that he rarely painted on that day,—not 
more than once or twice that I can recollect, 
and then it was for some person about to 
start for Europe on urgent business. I 
remember he found me, one rainy Sunday, 
trying to amuse myself by painting, and he 
said, in a very angry manner, “I shall not 
allow this;” and then, feeling that he had 
spoken rather sharply, he said pleasantly, 
“ Don’t you know, boy, that people who 
have been hanged always commenced their 
wickedness by breaking the Sabbath?” 
“ Boy ” was my pet name with him. 

One fine summer morning, seeing the fam- 
ily preparing to go to church, he said, to the 
astonishment of everybody, “ Well, I think 
I will go.” My mother was delighted, and 
said,“ Oh, do go! You know Doctor Gard- 
ner is a great favorite of yours, and I dare 
say he will be glad to see you there.” My 
sister Anne mentioned afterward that when 
he was in church he stood leaning over the 
pew when everybody else was sitting, took 
snuff, and was very much at his ease; yet 
he paid great attention to the sermon. At 
the close of the service the Doctor came 
down the aisle, shook hands, and told him 
how delighted he was to see him, etc. But 
on his way home he said, “ Well, I do not 
think I shall go to church again.” My 
sister said, “ Why ?” “Oh,” said he, “ I do 
not like the idea of a man getting up in a 
box and having all the conversation to him- 
self.” One can very readily understand his 
wanting to put in a word or two, now and 
then. 

The rumor, which prevailed at one time, 


| that Stuart was unkind to his nephew, Stuart 
Newton, is utterly without foundation, and 
I am happy to say that Newton had the jus- 
tice to contradict it the last time he was in 
this country. That my father was frequently 
out of temper, is too true; but any reason- 
able person could make some apology for a 
man harassed as he was with the vanity and 
caprice of the public, as all artists have been 
and ever will be. As Newton almost lived 
at our house, I conclude he must have wit- 
nessed some of these outbursts, which, how- 
ever, he found it convenient not to notice, 
as it would have interfered with the advan- 
tages he was enjoying. 

When Newton returned to this country I 
thought him a most interesting person. He 
came to see me, and I must say he did not 
appear as if he had been very ill treated by 
his uncle. Colonel Aspinwall, for many years 
United States consul at London, knew him 
well, and said he was very much sought for 
by distinguished people, and that among 
his varied talents was his ability to relate a 
story in the most captivating manner. He 
told one to Walter Scott, which delighted 
him exceedingly. Washington Irving after- 
ward related the same story in the presence 
of Scott, who said to some one, “ Oh, but 
he could not tell it as Newton did.” He 
afterward painted a portrait of Sir Walter 
which was considered very fine. ‘There are 
many fine pictures from his pencil in the pri- 
vate galleries in England, for which fabulous 
prices were given. Lord Liverpool has a 
particularly fine one of “ Catalani singing 
for the Prince of Spain.” 

The portrait of Daniel Webster, though 
superbly painted, did not give universal 
satisfaction; yet it had all the depth of ex- 
pression for which Webster was so remark- 
able, without that exaggeration which it is 
astonishing to find so acceptable to the 
public.* Mr. Webster was a constant visitor 
of my father. I saw him almost daily. I 
met him, at a later date, in Philadelphia, 
after he had had a very severe fall, and I 
was painfully struck with the change in his 
appearance. His whole countenance was 
altered. Suffering had given him a wild, 
distressed expression, and his complexion, 
though naturally dark, had taken a yellow 
and cadaverous hue. ‘This is the impression 
the public had of his face, the year previous 
to his death. 

With the regard to the picture my father 


* See Major Webster’s oration on the fourth of 





July. 
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painted of him, I will give a copy of a note 
I received from Mrs. Davis, wife of Mr. 
Isaac P. Davis, who, I presume everybody 
is aware, was a very intimate friend of Mr. 
Webster. Also a note from Mrs. Paige: 


My DEAR JANE,—I cheerfully comply with your 
request about Mr. Webster’s portrait. It hung in 
our parlor several years. One day, while visitin 
us, he stood for some time before the picture, an 
made a low bow to it, saying, “I am willing that 
shall go down to posterity.’”” When he sat to your 
father, he had just returned from Washington, look- 
ing very pale and thin, and far from well. Mr. 
Dutton used to say it reminded him of Vandyke’s 
portraits he had seen in England. 

Sincerely yours, 

18 Chancy St. Susan Davis. 

Boston. 


Dear Miss STUART,—I send the portrait of Mr. | 


Webster recently arrived from Marshfield. I regret 
1 cannot accompany it myself to your rooms, but I 
have now been confined to the house for two weeks 
by illness which still prevents my going out. Re- 
garding the portrait, Mr. Paige desired me to say, 
with his regards, that “he would like the copy as 
near in all respects as possible to the original.” 
Monday, Yours with regard, 
62 Summer St. HARRIET STORY PAIGE. 
March 17th. 


Mr. Paige was brother-in-law of Mr. 


Webster. It is evident that he thought the 
portrait a good likeness. Stuart once painted 
a head of a friend to whom he was very much 
attached, and who had recently died. But 
the panel upon which it was painted began 
to split through the middle. My father 
tried to find some one who could join it 
without injury, but all declined it as an im- 
possibility. One person who happened to 
see it, however, declared with great confi- 
dence that he was sure he could do the 
work satisfactorily. He took the panel 
away, and in time it was returned joined in 
the neatest and firmest manner; but lo and 
behold, the man had shaved the picture 
down until all the features met! The nos- 
trils came together, also the corners of the 
mouth, entirely leaving out the bridge of 
the nose. When things are written with 
care for the press and then are cut down 
to suit the publishers, I am always reminded 
of this occurrence, for the latter process 
produces an uncomfortable vacancy, and 
brings to a very sudden termination circum- 
stances that require explanation. 

My father had not much confidence in 
detecting the character of a man by the ex- 
pression of his face, although I have heard 
that Colonel Burr introduced Talleyrand to 
him, and finding he did not hear the name 
distinctly, called upon Stuart again and in- 





quired what he thought of that gentleman. 
Stuart answered, “ Excuse me, Colonel, but 
God does not write a legible hand if he is 
not a bad man.” Colonel Burr is said to 
have spoken of the circumstance frequently, 
but I cannot answer for this anecdote. I 
know whenever my father was called upon 
to give his opinion upon the subject, he 
would relate some absurd circumstance to 
refute the idea. One of his stories was 
that of a gentleman of finished manners, 
who came to Boston, and, after having been 
received with great hospitality by some of 
the best families in the city, borrowed money 
to a large amount, and then left the country, 
forgetting to return it. He also sat to my 
father, and left the picture on his hands. 
Some gentlemen, hearing of this, came to 
see the portrait. My father told them they 
must look for it, as he could not leave his 
painting. Among a number of unfinished 
pictures, they picked one out as the portrait 
of the swindler. After expatiating on the 
wonderful science of physiognomy and ex- 
pressing astonishment that any person with 
ordinary powers of observation should have 
been so deceived,—that there was villain 
written in every line of that face,—one of 


| them wound up by saying: “I do not think 
| I could have been so deceived.” My father 


could contain himself no longer, and burst 
into a roar of laughter. His visitors were 
astonished. When he could articulate a 
word, he said : 

“ Do you know whom you have been abus- 
ing in this way ? Why, the Reverend Mr. 
T. , the Unitarian clergyman of C . 
one of the most Christian gentlemen that 
ever lived.” 

“ Now, Stuart, what in the d—1 did you 
let us make such a confounded mistake for ? 
it wasn’t fair.” 

“Oh,” said Stuart, “ I only wanted to see 
to what extent your remarkable knowledge 
of physiognomy would lead you.” 

There never was a man more alive to a 
sense of the ridiculous. He once took it 
into his head that he must have a cow. I 
suppose he associated the animal with coun- 
try life, which was a passion with him. 
One day, Molly, finding the gate open, 
strayed away to see something of the world, 
when a valuable servant, called “Old Dob- 
bin,” who had unfortunately a very bad 
temper, was told to go in pursuit of her. 
After tramping all day, at length he found 
the cow, and drove her home into the barn, 
so violently, that she was compelled to go 
up the stairs, The next morning, to the 
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astonishment of my father and everybody 
else, there was Molly lowing out of the up- 
per window! This was just the kind of 
thing to divert Stuart. Everybody was 
brought to see the poor creature. Poor 
old Dobbin was excessively mortified, and 
wanted to have some men hired to get her 
down ; but no, there she was kept for weeks, 
for the diversion of everybody. At length 
my mother coaxed her husband to have the 
cow taken out, which was done by moving 
a load of hay under the window. 

Some of the anecdotes of Stuart have 
been fearfully exaggerated, making him ap- 
pear most undignified. No one who had 
ever known his quiet manner would impute 
such conduct to him. But that he was iron- 
ical to excess is too true. 

Walking one day with a gentleman in 
Newport, and coming upon a most deplor- 
able hovel, he quietly observed, “ That is the 
house I was born in,” not supposing that 
the man could believe it. He said this, 
however, with such a serious countenance, 
that it was impossible to convince the gen- 
tleman afterward that he was born in Nar- 
ragansett. 

I confess he was really boyish in this re- 
spect; nothing delighted him more than 
teasing my mother, whenever he could find 
an opportunity for doing so. She was a 
remarkably intelligent and cultivated woman, 
though a matter-of-fact person, and this sort 
of quizzing was carried too far. Stuart took 
the greatest pleasure in teasing her, by telling 
her the most extraordinary stories, with such 
a serious countenance that it was impossible 
to know if it was really the case or not. I 
would sometimes undertake this kind of 
quizzing,—whether it was an inheritance or 
an acquirement I know not,—but it would 
vex my dear mother exceedingly. She would 
request me to stop it, and say, “I have been 
annoyed enough with your father’s nonsense 
in this way; besides, it is very bad taste.” 
As I worshiped my mother, I tried to break 
myself of the habit. 

That my father, from indulging in such 
nonsense, should be accused of falsehood, 
his character injured, and his veracity ques- 
tioned, was cruel and senseless. 

My mother, being very much dissatisfied 
with the portraits painted of Stuart, implored 
him to sit to Miss Goodrich, the miniature 
artist; and, as she was a great favorite of 
his, she would frequently invite her to the 
house, hoping he could be induced to sit to 
her. One afternoon he said, “ Goode, I in- 
tend to let you paint me.” She seemed to 


be quite overcome at the idea, as she wor- 
shiped his genius. She then came prepared, 
when he gave her every advantage, consid- 
ering how much he disliked what he called 
“ having his effigy made.”* This miniature is 
now in the possession of the Goodrich family, 
in Worcester, Mass. It is the most life-like 
of anything ever painted of him in this coun- 
try, although the expression is a little exag- 
gerated. The portrait of him at the Athe- 
neum in Boston was considered a positive 
caricature by his family and his intimate 
friends ; his niece did not recognize it. His 
face, far from handsome at that period, was 
full of energy and power. This portrait, so 
stupid to the last degree, I should think 
would put to flight the theory of physiog- 
nomy, that the features are an indication 
of the character. 

It is curious that he should have trans- 
mitted to posterity the portraits of the dis- 
tinguished men of his day, giving each great 
man his peculiar attributes, and that his own 
portrait should pass down to posterity utterly 
devoid of intellectual expression—in fact, 
the representation of a driveler. 

Dr. Gibbes, of South Carolina, one of his 
great admirers, purchased a copy of this pict- 
ure for his gallery, and thought he would 
give his friend Mr. Frazier a great ‘surprise ; 
but, to his astonishment, the gentleman in 
question could not imagine for whom it could 
be intended, and when informed, declared 
he never should have dreamt of such a thing, 
although he said he knew Stuart well. The 
doctor was very much disappointed, and 
brought the picture to me at Newport, to 
know if I could do anything with it. I said, 
“ Yes; with your permission, I will put it in 
the fire.” He laughingly consented, and I 
did so with intense satisfaction. I then 
painted one for him from memory, but un- 
fortunately he died before I could send it to 
him. 

A Mr. Brower came from New York to 
request Stuart to have a plaster cast for a 
bust, as he was very anxious to make a col- 
lection of the remarkable persons of the 
time. My father was very desirous of hav- 
ing a taste for sculpture introduced, and 
thinking this was some approach to it, he 
consented. This head was a cast made over 
his face, and was a most living and beautiful 
thing. He wrote a note, which was pub- 
lished, saying he had “ consented, to induce 
more important men to do the same.” 


* The person who painted this portrait has since 





become a fine artist. 
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This bust is in possession of the Brower 
family, who would do well to bring it out. 
There is a medal cast from this head for a 
prize for the “Art Union.” One of these 
is in the possession of the Numismatic Soci- 
ety in Boston. While staying at a hotel in 
New York, at the time of the drawing of 
the “ Art Union,” two young men, who sat 
next to me at the dinner-table, entered into 
the following dialogue : 

“ Well,” said one, “ what did you get?” 

“I did not draw one devilish thing worth 
having, but a medal of that old Stuart. I 
shall throw it out of the window.” 

He did not foresee that the highest prices 
would one day be given for these medals. 

It was only a few days previous to his 
death, that he was requested to paint a head 
of himself, for the Academy at Florence ; 
but, as usual, he did not even answer the 
letter; he seemed perfectly insensible to 
compliments of every kind, and particularly 
during the latter part of his life. Persons 
would sometimes flatter him extravagantly, 
and he would answer in the most dry man- 
ner ; flatterers, in fact, never failed to elicit an 
ironical or absurd answer. After some very 
fine compliment, he would say, “ Yes, but 
is it not too bad to think, after all, I should 
have been taken for the devil ?” He would 


then relate the following anecdote with | 


great gusto. 

His friends frequently sent him masula- 
patam snuff, put up in a common glass 
bottle, the contents of which it was impossi- 
ble to extract, without running the risk of 


breaking the glass among the snuff; to | 


avoid this, he thought of the plan of dipping 
candle-wick in spirits of wine, and tying it 
around the neck of the bottle; then he 
would set it on fire with a candle, which 
took off the neck and all the upper part of 
the bottle, without a particle of glass min- 
gling with the snuff. The servant man was 
sent out to the kitchen for all the imple- 
ments necessary to this performance ; but a 
servant woman who had been suspected of 
taking some spoons, becoming conscience- 
stricken, got it into her head that he had 
some dealings with his Satanic majesty, and 
intended raising him to discover the miss- 
ing property. She therefore made some 
excuse to go into the parlor, as it chanced 
just as the blue flames were ascending in 
the most fearful manner around the bottle. 
She turned pale as death, and with her teeth 
chattering, cried out,—“ I know what you 
are about ; I am as good as anybody; I go 
to meeting ; I—I—read the Bible, and I 


aint a bit afeard of Satan;” then, bursting 
into a paroxysm of tears, she rushed 
upstairs, packed up her goods and chat- 
tels, and was off that evening. But she 
took care to put a pile of spoons on a top 
shelf in the kitchen, where she was sure 
they would be found. My father stood for 
some moments in dumb amazement; but 
when he recovered himself, said: “ Why, 
what in the d—I is the matter with the 
woman ?” Then he became convulsed with 
laughter, and for weeks, could not think of 
| the incident without bursting into peals of 
| merriment. 





The following anecdotes have been sent 
| me by a man distinguished in the plastic art; 
Among the American artists who really 
achieved success in the early part of this 
century, and whose works will live, was 
| Gilbert Stuart, a painter of glorious portraits 
| that could be hung in any gallery, and be 
sure to attract the admiration of the con- 
noisseur. 

Endowed by nature with an extraordinary 
feeling for color, and an eye so sensitive to 
form as to enable him, at once, to seize the 
| contours of his sitters, he was enabled to 
| do justice to the character of age or the 
| beauty of youth. 

It is true that, in general, he aimed only 
| at the intrinsic, being content when he had 
| embodied the individual as expressed in the 
features, and giving only enough attention 
to the details of hair, dress and accessories, 
to fit them to accompany the countenance, 
into which he threw such wonderful life; 
but some of his portraits are so studied, even 
in the accessories, as to show that, if he 
chose to work con amore, he could han- 
dle the driest details with perfect success. 
Had he been employed by royalty or the 
nobility, with adequate remuneration, it is 


probable that all that is sketchy would have: 


disappeared from his canvas; but, in those 
days America was not sufficiently wealthy 
to support excellent artists. There were 
then few painters here, and no_ portrait 
painter who could approach him in ability. 
He used to say, in his dry way, “ Sir, there 
are few artists in America now, but fifty 
years hence you will not be able to kick a 
dog-kennel but out will start a portrait 
painter.” 

As I remember a few anecdotes of this 
remarkable man, I will try to relate some 
of them. 

When a boy, he went to school in New- 
port, R. I.; where he, together with a com- 
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anion of the name of Channing, getting 
into a scrape in consequence of the tale- 
telling of an old shoe-maker of the place, 
they both vowed vengeance, and adopted 
the following mode of carrying it out: They 
provided themselves with an old gun, a 
syringe and some blood from a butcher. 
They gave the gun a liberal charge of pow- 
der, and filled the syringe with blood, so 
mixed with hot water, as to be about blood 
warm. 

These preparations were made in the 
evening of a summer’s day, and thus pre- 
pared, they crept to the open window 
where the shoe-maker was at work, and 
while one fired the gun, the other at the 
same instant squirted the watered blood 
upon the bald head of the unsuspecting 
victim. Startled by the explosion within 
five feet of him, and feeling the moisture 
trickling down his neck, he raised his hand 
to his head, and seeing blood, rolled over 


among his lasts and lap-stones, calling out | 
| for him. They were made of mahogany, 


that he was murdered. His wife ran in, 
and with some assistance got him into bed, 


where he was washed, in order to find the | 


wound, but as no wound could be found, 
and as in a short time he felt as comfortable 
as ever, he suspected the trick and imme- 
diately ran to the school, to inform against 
his enemies. As Stuart and Channing were 
found in bed with their shoes on, they were 
held responsible and suffered the application 
of birch that was customary in those days. 
Years after, when Stuart returned from En- 
gland, he found the old man still alive, and 
at work. He went into the shop, and asked 
if he remembered him, “ No,” said the shoe- 
maker, “I don’t know as ever I seen you 
afore.” “My name is Stuart, don’t you 
remember the boy Stuart?” “Oh yes,” 
said the old man with a non-committal 
grunt; “wall, if you’re as good a man as 
you were a bad boy, you’re a devilish clever 
fellow.” 

On the completion of Governor "s por- 
trait, two of his relatives, Messrs. S. and P., 
called to see it. ‘They were quite ignorant 
of art, and men of ordinary caliber, but felt 
bound to be critical, so, after the first appro- 
bation that so fine a portrait obliged them 
to express, first one and then the other asked 
a number of foolish, questions, and made 
remarks showing the most complete igno- 
rance of the first principles of drawing. “Is 
not the nose a Ziétle one-sided?” “Yes, 
but you see the portrait is taken in three- 
quarter view, and it is, as with the governor, 
less seen on this side than on the other.” 








“Isn’t one eye a little larger than the 
other?” “ Yes, it should be on account of 
the perspective.” “I don’t remember to 
have seen those white spots on the gov- 
ernor’s eyes,” alluding to the high lights. 
Stuart began to fume, walking rapidly up 
and down the room. The parties had no 
sooner left than his choler broke forth: 
“ Confound those S.’s and P.’s, they’ve mar- 
ried and intermarried so often, that, if you 
were to scrape together the brains of the 
whole family and throw them into a cock- 
sparrow’s eye, it wouldn’t make him wink.” 

Stuart’s paintings being like a mosaic of 
tints, had great purity and brilliance, but 
required distance to allow the juxtaposed 
colors to blend ; accordingly it annoyed him 
to see people examine them too near. 
“Well, sir, does it sme// good?” said he, 
to some one who examined his painting, as 
if it were a miniature. 

Ruggles, an old cabinet-maker, of Boston, 
told me that he used to make Stuart’s panels 


and as Stuart complained that he missed 
the rough surface of canvas that was favor- 
able to the sparkle of his color, Ruggles in- 
vented the way of producing that sort of 
surface by cutting teeth in the plane-iron and 
dragging it backward, that proving the best 
way of indenting without tearing the wood. 
Ruggles said that at the time he used to 
work for Stuart, his shop was in Winter 
street, on the ground floor, and, one day, 
sitting at his shop door, he saw Stuart com- 
ing down the street, in earnest conversation 
with a gentleman. Stuart came into the 
shop followed by his friend, and, said Rug- 
gles, “ I saw that the gentleman was urging 
him to tell him something that he was un- 
willing to trust him with.” Stuart said: 
“Mr. Ruggles! have you got a piece of 
chalk?” I gave him a piece; he then 
turned to the other and said: “I know a 
secret; ‘hat stands for me,” and he made a 
mark thus,1. “ Now, you are my good friend 
and would like to know my secret; you are 
a man of honor, and if I tell you it will do 
no harm, and, at any rate, it will gratify you 
as a mark of my confidence, so I tell you,” 
and, making another mark, 1, “ that stands 
for you, so there are two that knowit. But 
you are a married man, and, as your wife 
is a discreet woman, and you never have any 
secrets between you, some day when you 
are alone together, and have nothing to 
talk about, you tell her you know something 
curious, but are afraid she will speak of it. 
She will be indignant at not being trusted, 
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insists that she ought to know; promises 
she never will whisper it to any one, and 
perhaps cries a little, so you tell her, and 
that stands for her ;” he made another mark, 


1. “Now, how many people know it?” 
“Three,” said his friend. ‘ There'are one 
hundred and eleven that know it,—111,” 
said Stuart. 





THE NETHER SIDE OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE revelations made since the merely 
expository article on life insurance was writ- 
ten for the March number of this magazine 
uncover the worst cases of betrayal of cor- 
porate trust ever known in this country. It 
is now time that all unsound companies be 
judiciously but firmly removed from the field, 
that all the facts be exposed, and that the 
business be purged of whatever incompetence 
or dishonesty remains in it. ‘True friendship 
for life insurance can neither conceal nor 
spare the abominations in its practice, and 
public‘opinion must exercise a salutary dis- 
cipline. Starting where the March article 
left off, and assuming the reader’s acquaint- 
ance with it, the writer, without retracting 
or qualifying anything said therein, therefore 
proceeds to briefly perform the supplemen- 
tary duty of criticism. 

The largest number of life insurance com- 
panies existing in the state of New York at 
one time was 41. Of the ro ante-war com- 
panies, all but 1 survive; of the 6 started 
during the war, 2 survive; of the 33 started 
since the war began, 7 survive; of the 27 
started since the war closed, 5 survive. The 
following concisely shows the movement: 


hen Number 


started in 


3 
2 
es 
3.. 

8. 
7 
2 
1 


The retirements were: 1 in 1870, 3 in 
1871, 6 in 1872, 4 in 1873, 4 in 1874, 4 in 
1875, 2 in 1876, 2 in 1877; this table both 
clearly illustrates the value of age, and proves 
the solvency of the strongest companies. 
Of all but two or three of the twenty-seven 
which have disappeared, the worst to be said 
is that they were unnecessary and their man- 
agement incompetent; but the revelations 
as to these exceptions make a story of deceit, 
fraud and perjury painful to contemplate. 





The case of the Continental, as revealed 
since its collapse, is in summary this: Insol- 
vency, induced probably by bad although 
well-intended management, had existed for 
two years, and had been concealed by a 
course of falsifying accounts, dummy checks 
and other fictitious items being returned 
under oath as cash; several of the agents 
were employed to depreciate the company’s 
credit throughout the South and West and 
buy up the policies on the sharpest terms; 
this work was performed in the most cold- 
blooded manner, some of the victims being 
in their last sickness at the time; the assets 
were divided up, and, to avoid state inter- 
ference, an apparently collusive receiver was 
put in charge, who allowed the deposed offi- 
cers free access to the vault, one of them 
visiting it on a Sunday, and removing what 
papers he wanted. The case of the Security 
and the New Jersey Mutual is scarcely bet- 
ter, and when the liquidation is completed 
there will probably be nothing left for the 
cash policy-holders, while the holders of note 
policies will receiye back their notes, the note 
system having worked well for them, by sav- 
ing them the amount of the notes. The 
presidents of the Continental and New Jer- 
sey hid themselves, and have remained in 
concealment ; two officers of the Security 
were indicted and gave bail ; but the indict- 
ments have slumbered, and nobody has been 
tried, nor has a dollar been recovered. 

The worst vices are: original misrepresen- 
tation by agents, extravagance in salaries 
and other expenditures, autocracy in control, 
“ freezing out” of policy-holders, fraudulent 
amalgamations. Of the first, it is enough 
to say that misrepresentations—not always 
intentionally such—are natural when the 
seller virtually makes the bargain, the buyer 
neither understanding the transaction nor 
trying particularly to understand it; the 
remedy, obviously, is for the latter to assert 
his own personality and cease to be a pas- 
sive subject for the agent’s manipulation. 

Autocracy in control is not easy to change. 
It is an immorality that $50,100 stock should 
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absolutely control $31,000,000 of assets 
belonging to another set of persons than the 
stockholders, and the law which permits the 
policy-holders to be without power to vote 
for directors seems condemned by the very 
fact. But although in law and theory the 
companies without stockholders are governed 
by trustees elected by the members, at the 
last annual election in the Mutual and the 
New York companies, 100 and 50 votes were 
cast respectively, out of a membership of 
go,coo and 45,000. In 1871 there was an 
attempted opposition ticket for the Mutual 
board, but nearly 10,000 proxies were used 
by the officers, and are still held. How far 
the possession of these proxies prevents 
attempts to effect a change, can only be con- 
jectured ; but the slender interest taken in 
elections is easily accounted for in this way : 
the members are scattered, unacquainted, 
and without organizers ; they are not aware 
of the abuses which may exist, or of any 
way of removing them; in the absence of 
any visible reason for changing the manage- 
ment, they give themselves no thought about 
it, and hardly know that an election is to be 
held, except when asked for proxies through 
the agents with whom they insured, which 
they readily give. Elections thus become 
purely formal, and the small number of per- 
sons concerned in the management practi- 
cally hold life tenures, unless they disagree 
among themselves; the mutuality fails as a 
working force, and the persons in control nat- 
urally magnify themselves, and fall into abuses 
which a closer sense of trusteeship accounta- 
bility might avoid. Butif proxies were done 
away altogether, another danger would arise 
—a few incursionists on the spot might spring 
a surprise upon a formal meeting wheré only 
one member out of nine hundred is present. 
To guard against the calamity of a sudden 
dispossession for the worse, proxies seem 
indispensable ; but their abuse grows natu- 
rally from their use, and the best remedy would 
be a law prohibiting the use of proxies more 
than three months old. This would compel 
the proxy intrenchment to be built anew 
annually ; it would tend to remind trustees 
and officers of their moral accountability, 
and might induce the members to take more 
notice of what is done and who do it. 
There is little gain from really voluntary 
lapses and surrenders, because, the retiring 
members being generally the best ciass of 
lives, the average vitality of the membership 
is lowered by the process, so that the severe 
terms exacted on retirement may be perfectly 
just, although a source of continual dissat- 





isfaction. Really strong companies, there- 
fore, do not seek the termination of policies ; 
but “freezing out” is the easiest way of 
restoring an impaired one, or of building a 
private fortune out of it. A company which 
absorbs an insolvent one takes two sorts of 
financial poison,—a positive deficiency, and 
an inferior average line of risks, which is 
likely to be further lowered in vitality by the 
withdrawal of the best of them. “ Freez- 
ing” shakes off most readily those most 
desirable to retain, and the managers of 
absorbing companies, if they act intelligently, 
must therefore intend one of three courses : 
to make a voluntary offering of enough new 
capital to provide for the case; or to carry 
out the “freezing” process successfully, 
despite the difficulties of making it perma- 
nently successful; or to go on in the natural 
course toward the inevitable bankruptcy, 
stepping out of the way themselves before 
the final crash. The financial laws of the 
case exhibit only these alternatives, and, as 
the first course has never been followed, the 
unpleasant conclusion is that the last is 
intended, in conjunction with the second. 
No better field could be found for fraud and 
recklessness, and it is impossible to doubt 
that both have been used. The following 
schedule presents to the eye the most nota- 
ble successive amalgamations : 


Continental ) 
Commonwealth > N. J. Mut. 
World 


Craftsmen’s } Hope 


Far. & Mechanics . 
Amer. Tontine } Empire Mut. 


W. & O. Benefit } Mut. Protection 
N. Y. State . 


Guardian | 
Amicable | Universal 


Standard } Govt. Security } No. America 


The absorption of the Continental by the 
New Jersey Mutual was undertaken gradu- 
ally instead of,in bulk, and the latter soon 
after attempted to transfer itself to the Na- 
tional Capitol; this proceeding was resisted 
and defeated by the state of New Jersey, 
and the consequent litigation is still unfin- 
ished at the time of writing (April 27). 
The case of the Universal is especially nota- 
ble, that company now containing the 
remains of eight others. Several years ago 
it absorbed the Guardian and North Amer- 
ica, and the triple organization was kept up 
in a single office, with three sets of salaries, 
until a state receiver was appointed in March 
last, in policy-holders’ suits still pending. 
This proceeding illustrates the defects of the 
law and the sleepiness of the state officials ; 
for, if the plea of the Universal officers is 
true that they saved the two companies from 
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a receivership and did the best thing possi- 
ble for the members, dispossessing them now 
is not for the interest of those members ; on 
the other hand, if the plaintiff policy-holders 
charge truly that these officers have been 
freezing out the insured and fraudulently 
dividing the assets among themseives, it is 
a needless hardship to now subject the 
remaining fragment to the expenses of a 
receivership, and the state action is too tardy 
to do any good. 
Universal’s handling of these companies, as 
given by its manager to the legislative com- 
mittee, is a financial puzzle, and until it is 
made clear and the company’s course and 
position are in some way exhibited in a 
better light, those not now insured in it will 
act wisely in avoiding it altogether. 

It is not desirable to forbid the combi- 
nation of two companies, but the need of 
regulating such combination is imperative. 
For reasons already stated, the progress in 
amalgamations is almost invariably from bad 
to worse; and that a few persons, pervert- 
ing a clause in the law intended for a quite 
different case, are permitted to meet in a 
back office and bargain away, on secret and 
private terms in which they provide for 
themselves first, the property and interests 
of many thousand persons who are not only 
not consulted but know nothing of it 
until the assets have been handed over, is 
a wrong too flagrant to be tolerated. The 
law, while too facile for getting companies 
into existence, is defective in respect to 
getting them out; and as the combination 
of minus quantities produces a minus quan- 
tity, the way to deal with amalgamations 
between companies when one or both is 
insolvent is to prevent it. The state should 
take charge of the withdrawal, appointing 
a receiver, upon ample pubKc notice, under 
salary, and closely restricted as to expendi- 
ture, publicly associated with the state offi- 
cials, with power to re-insure the risks as far 
as practicable, or to receive renewal pre- 
miums and continue the business until it 
closes in the natural way. The strong com- 
panies, which cannot and will not introduce 
weakness into their own finances by ordi- 
nary re-insuring, could afford to take the 
policies after scaling them down; the risks 
which chose to withdraw voluntarily could 
be allowed to do so, taking little or no sur- 
render value with them; working expenses 
could be*reduced to the minimum ; policy- 
holders, being brought into communication 
with the state officials, would learn the case 
at its best and worst, and the wreckers of 
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various sorts would find their occupation 
gone. This plan is not free from practical 
difficulties, yet it is founded upon a correct 
principle in recognizing the fact of insol- 
vency and proposing a fvo rafa re-insurance; 
properly carried out, it would be the best 
possible for the interests of members, when- 
ever insolvency is not prevented, as a com- 
petent performance of state supervision might 
prevent it. But assuredly the state is now in 
a half-way position which it cannot decently 
retain. It must protect policy-holders to 
some practical purpose, or else abandon the 
pretense of protection and cease deluding 
them by a supervision which fails as soon as 
tested. Something must be done, and the 
first step should be the punishment of the 
persons who have robbed and ruined their 
respective companies. 

Salaries have always been reported in the 
lump, but as reported especially to the leg- 
islature, the principal ones are as follows: 


President. Vice-President. Sec’y. 
Equitable . ... «$22,000. . . . $16,500 
Mutual .... 18,000.... 8,000 
. 25,000%... None. 
one. ; 500 
.~ oe 
9,000.... 7,000 
--- 30600.... 9,000 
. 20,967.... 14,234 
ice Pe ae 
8,355. -. 8,355 
eee 
6,000. ... — 
000 
3,300 
3,500 


United States.. .. 
Knickerbocker ... 
Washington 
Germania...... 
Universal 


Manhattan 


Metropolitan... ... 
Home 
Homeeopathic 
Provident 


5,000... 
* ee 

While it is true that the highest order of 
executive ability cannot be bought cheaply 
and that any other would be dear at any 
price, some of these salaries are too high, 
especially as the payment of a percentage 
on receipts has been allowed in some cases ; 
for example, the recipient of the largest 
salary above-named admits having drawn 
$301,288 “ extra compensation” during the 
eight years ending with 1874, although 
stating that his fixed salary was only $7,500 
annually during that time. There is no 
justification for these commission payments ; 
for if they act at all upon the growth of busi- 
ness, they force that growth unduly; and 
the taking of commissions on fire insurance 
specially procured on property mortgaged, 
or on expenditures, is still less defensible, 
although it has probably been practiced 
moreorless. If legislation should, however, 
attempt to define officers’ salaries and the 
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limit should be unsatisfactory, evasion would 
follow ; there does not, therefore, seem to be 
any more positive remedy than the raising 
of the standard of official morality and a 
greater watchfulness by policy-holders. 

The case of the. Equitable has been 
prominent, and well illustrates the tendencies 
toward abuses of power. Its extraordinary 
growth in 17 years has been openly attained 
by such extraordinary forcing, and its build- 
ing operations have given it such notoriety, 
that it has been peculiarly discussed, and 
in January the managers invited an exam- 
ination by a committee of outside business 
men, whose report, together with that of 
the Insurance Department, has been pub- 
lished as the answer to all complaints. The 
methods of inquiry seem to have been suffi- 
ciently rigorous, and there is no reason for 
questioning the conclusions. Both investi- 
gations find—what few had doubted—that 
the company has been managed with great 
ability and is perfectly strong, but do little 
to break the force of previous criticism 
upon three features of the management : the 
building operations; the extravagance of 
expenditures; and the entanglement with 
other corporations.. The New York build- 
ing has cost $4,159,526; the Boston one, 
$1,170,202. The former is a superb struct- 
ure, worth examining as an example of 
what lavish expenditure can produce; but 
although the president urges that the 
$100,000 of ornamentation has greatly con- 
tributed to the success of the building as an 
investment,—a net rental income of 5 14 per 
cent. being claimed for it,—and also holds 
that the advertisement derived from the 
building has greatly aided the company’s 
growth, the value of that advertisement and 
the propriety of the expenditure may still 
be judged differently by those whose money 
has been used for it without consulting 
their wishes. The Equitable policy-holders, 
it may be said, have legally no right of 
voting in its elections, the stock governing 
exclusively. The Boston building is to be 
considered without reference to its success 
as an investment, and the same may be said 
of the Mutual buildings in Boston and Phil- 
adelphia. The law permits a company to 
own such real estate as is actually necessary 
for its immediate accommodation, or, for a 
specified time, such as it takes on fore- 
closure. To sanction the erection of these 
buildings, the law must be stretched until 
the restrictive intent is nullified, for only 
agency business is done in Boston and Phil- 
adelphia, and if buildings can lawfully be 
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erected in those cities they can be in every 
town where a company has an agency. 

As to the second point of criticism, the 
Equitable controls the Mercantile Trust 
Co., owning about three-fourths of its stock ; 
this investment is not prohibited by law, 
but is plainly improper, however good in- 
trinsically. The third charge, extravagance, 
is met only by citing the customs of the 
business. The inquiring committee of nine, 
headed by an ex-governor and eminent 
merchant, and including four presidents of 
city banks and one banker, say of these 
three points : 


The committee are not to be understood as ap- 
roving of this large expenditure in buildings; 

he these, in our opinion, would have been quite 
appropriate and judicious, if less elaborate, less ex- 
pensive, and less ornamental. Corporations of this 
character and magnitude may very properly con- 
struct buildings for their own use, and may lease 
such parts thereof as are not required by them; but 
the actual requirements of the corporation itself 
should, at all times, be the main object in view in 
such constructions. 

As a matter of principle, it is not believed to be 
wise for institutions of the character of the Equi- 
table Society, in order to obtain a suitable rent- 
roll, to secure valuable tenants, or for any other 
purpose, to be in any way connected with any other 
corporation, however valuable the stock of such 
corporation may be; the proper management of so 
large an enterprise as the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society being, in the general sense of the community, 
of itself quite sufficient for one corporation. 

We are left no alternative but to suggest that, in 
our opinion, the compensation for services made to 
its chief officers has been excessive, and objection- 
able in principle, inasmuch as a part of such com- 
ee has been based on a percen of the 
society’s surplus. Salaries of executive officers of 
corporations of the character of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society should of necessity be regulated, 
in a great degree, by the value of the services ren- 
dered. Such salaries, however, should be reasonable 
in amount and at all times fixed and definite. 


All else in the report is commendatory, 
and criticism could hardly be more mild. 
Yet to this criticism by these representative 
business men, constituted by himself a com- 
mittee and invited to make “an exhaustive 
examination without reserve or limit,” the 
president, after following them with foot- 
notes through the published report, replies 
thus, the italics being his own : 

As a rule, the committee’s conclusions are identi- 
cal with the Society’s conclusions, and in the few 
instances where there are criticisms they are not 
upon the integrity, skill or condition of the Society, 
but upon matters in which a difference of judgment 
— reasonably exist among intelligent men. Upon 
such matters the opinion of our directors as — 
in the business, having given years of thought to 
these matters and having made the Equitable what 





it is, may safely be adopted. 
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Considering the slight check from the 
law and from public attention, the demora- 
lizing influences since 1860, and the extra- 
ordinary temptations in the care of millions 
of property not to be in demand for years 
to come, even the worst cases of fraud are 
a natural product; but not the less should 
they be punished and the business fenced 
with every legal and moral safeguard. ‘The 
injury from this mass of fraud has been 
wrought and is irremediable,—leaving only 
the question whether the suffering inflicted 
upon individuals shall be improved to the 
general good of the community by provok- 
ing reform of the worst vice of the times,— 
mismanagement of trusts. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that the vices in the large 
companies mentioned herein are not the 
routine ‘and essence of the business, but its 
excrescences and incidental abuses; yet 
they are morally and financially poisonous, 
and every word of this article is intended 
to arouse and direct public opinion to sen- 
sibility and judicious action. “ My spurs 
and another man’s horse,” says a proverb, 
“make a quick gait.” It is time the other 
man began to look after his horse and not 
trust laws, which cannot help those who 
lift not a finger for themselves. The con- 
clusion is—and for this conclusion this en- 
tire article is written—that public opinion 
must become intelligent, must concentrate, 
and must assert itself. Managers of com- 
panies are extremely sensitive to public 
opinion when they are made aware of it, 
and naturally indifferent when they are not. 
If a clerk takes a dollar from the drawer, 
we call it by one name only ; if a president 
takes thousands as a “bonus” upon an 
ample salary, the act is none the less mor- 
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ally a theft, because unnamed and because 
trustees permit it and no law exists to punish 
it. Now, if the public object to officers 
having a royal time of enjoyment with trust 
funds,—to an unstinted expenditure on sur- 
roundings,—to a family sojourn in foreign 
capitals during successive summers by a 
president and vice-president whose salaries 
run on the same, and who, on returning, 
estimate their expenses at $2,000 and take 
that from the policy-holders’ money as the 
cost of a business trip,—if the public who 
are insured and are solicited to be insured 
object to these things, it is time they said 
so. Let them write and say what they 
think; let them expressly decline to take 
out policies, on the ground of thus object- 
ing ; .let them call and speak in person. It 
is unnecessary for them to be awed by the 
unaccustomed magnificence of the buildings, 
for all this, we are frequently assured, belongs 
to the members, and they have rights on 
the premises which their money has bought. 
A general, emphatic, definite, and persistent 
expression of this sort would remind mana- 
gers of their real position as trustees, which 
they have considerably forgotten, and would 
be a more wholesome corrective than any- 
thing else. But decidedly a corrective must 
be found, or pleas on behalf of the widow 
and orphan will become ironical and be 
met by the inquiry, Whose? For the de- 
parture of life insurance practice from 
soundness, the credulous, unthinking, indis- 
criminating public are equally blamable 
with the agents and officers; and as the 
practice is reformed or not, life insurance 
will do its legitimate and possible good 
work, or will take rank as the most vast and 
extraordinary of all financial delusions. 


> — 


LIFE. 


Au, this mystery, so rife 
With mysteries, this Life! 
Who can know it ?>— 
Prophet nor poet, 
Nor prince nor peasant. 
This terrible Present: 
Of all that has been, sum and history ; 
Of all that shall be, source and prophecy ; 
This living Past, present Futurity ; 
This Was, and Is, and Shall be so— 
IVe may not know. 
We ?—we are but men. 


Alone 


God sitteth, on his throne. 


Amen! 
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THE BRATTLEBORO’ METHOD. 


In the solution of the knotty problem 
which the control of the liquor traffic pre- 
sents to society, help from any quarter is 
welcome. If, too, instead of deductions 
drawn by @ friori reasoning from well- 
settled principles,—which, to be sure, are 
valuable,—aid comes in the more tangible 
form of results derived from actual trial, 
faithfully carried on by competent experi- 
menters and honestly reported, it is doubly 
welcome. It is this, sort of aid which is 
now Offered for our consideration, and which 
though comparatively insignificant in quan- 
tity is of a character to make it exceedingly 
helpful to us in determining the proper 
method of dealing with the sale of intox- 
icating liquors. 

In the germ here presented we hope there 
may be found the “ promise and potency ” of 
a complete plan for the social handling of 
the temperance question. 

Brattleboro’s method—for it is of this 
beautiful Vermont village that we write—is 
the very practical one of attempting no more 
than can be accomplished. The authorities 
of the village do not aim at making it a tem- 
perance village specially. They say that 
with the temperance question as such, they 
as officers, have nothing to do,—any more, 
for instance than they have with religion or 
education. They claim, however that so 
far as the habit of intemperance interferes 
with the good order of their village they 
have a great deal to do with it. It 1s their 
business, they hold, to preserve order, and 
when “ drink” disturbs order, they will dis- 
turb “ drink.” So far, then, there is a warfare 
between the village authorities and the 
liquor-sellers ; but the former maintain that 
the board of bailiffs is not. a temperance 
society ; they therefore decline to use the 
extreme power of the law, believing that 
in this way they obtain better results than 
in any other. The facts seem to bear them 
out in their course, for they have made 
the bustling village of Brattleboro’ the quiet- 
est village in all New England. Their 
method of securing this result is as fol- 
lows : 

Under the law every case of drunken- 
ness is capable of producing four distinct 
prosecutions,—one against the drunken man 
and three against the seller. The three 
against the seller are—first, a prosecution 


for the act of selling the liquor ; second, one | 





for the keeping it with intent to sell; and, 
third, one for the search and seizure and 
confiscation of liquor if found. It is the 
last two prosecutions which the Brattleboro’ 
authorities decline to bring, but which are 
brought everywhere else where the enforce- 
ment of the law is attempted. 

To detail a particular case, that the prac- 
tical working of this plan may be more clearly 
seen: A. is found in the streets intoxicated, 
and because of such intoxication a disturber 
of the peace. He is arrested and sent to 
the lock-up. When sober enough to be 
examined, he is brought before a magistrate 
and fined five dollars and costs. In default of 
payment, he is committed to the county jail, 
and stands committed until the fine is paid. 
During his examination, he is compelled, 
under the law, to disclose where he obtained 
his liquor. (The law is imperative on this 
point; the magistrate must inquire and the 
accused must tell where he procured it.) 
The liquor-seller is then arrested, and if the 
offense is proved, he is fined ten dollars and 
costs. It frequently happens where the case 
is an aggravated one, that more than one 
offense is charged against the seller in the 
same prosecution. In such a case the fine 
may be for several offenses—ten dollars for 
each—according to the rulings of the mag- 
istrate and the pleasure of the prosecuting 
officers. At these trials for the sale of 
liquor—and here is another feature of the 
Brattleboro’ plan—one or more of the village 
bailiffs are present, not as prosecuting officers, 
but in the interest of law and order. No 
statute compels their attendance, no custom 
even; but a sense of the responsibilities of 
their position incites them to see to it, that 
the law is effectually put in force, so far as 
it is necessary to preserve the peace. Pub- 
lic opinion requires this of them. The 
offender, too, is more sensibly confronted 
with the majesty of the law in the presence 


‘of an official of this character than he is by 


a constable, grand juror, or village police- 
man. The effect of such attendance by the 
bailiffs is very marked. Here the prosecu- 
tion ends: the two further cases in which 
the seller may be involved are not brought, 
and he knows that they will not be. Con- 
sequently, he pays his fine and keeps on 
selling as before, but he is very careful to 
whom he sells. He keeps an orderly house, 
well knowing that if he is caught again the 
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penalty will be heavier. Furthermore, he is 
well aware that what has been done to him 
has not been done out of any spirit of 
revenge, nor from what he is very likely to 
look upon as a spirit of fanaticism. It has 
not been done by the temperance people, 
as such, at all; in fact, the very persons 
who perhaps have been most active in pun- 
ishing him have not unfrequently, it may 
be, hob-nobbed with him at his own bar. 
So he knows very well that what has been 
done has been done by society, represented 
by the officers of the body politic of which 
he is a member; and that public opinion 
has compelled these officers to do it 
for the preservation of that society. He 
takes a common-sense view of the case, and 
while he feels that he has been severely 
dealt with, he knows that he has not been 
unjustly dealt with. The logic of the whole 
proceeding is very clear to his mind. He 
therefore submits with a good grace, and 
tries to do better in the future. 

It is altogether likely that were the senti- 
ment of the community in favor of the full 
prosecution of the law so as to drive him 
out of business entirely, he would be equally 
philosophical and submit to the inevitable 
just as gracefully; but so long as he knows 
it is not, he wars against the extreme penal- 
ties. Herein consists the gist of the Brat- 
tleboro’ plan. It works up to the require- 
ments of public sentiment and there it 
stops. It can only go farther by the demand 
of public sentiment for an advance. It 
is such a nicely adjusted system too, that 
it can follow just as fast as public sentiment 
leads. The friends of temperance have the 
matter entirely in their own hands under 
such a system. They have only to educate 
the public up to total prohibition, and 
under the Brattleboro’ system this final result 
is accomplished. It only falls short of total 
prohibition, because such prohibition is not 
demanded by the community. That being 
the case, the liquor-seller, when he finds the 
prehibitionists going beyond the demands 
of public sentiment,—or what he believes 
it to be, which amounts to the same thing 
with him,—and bringing against him the two 
remaining prosecutions which are possible 
under the law, is in a totally different frame of 
mind from that of the seller convicted under 
the Brattleboro’ plan. He considers these 
men his natural enemies, and also the ene- 
mies of society itself; and, therefore, when 
they begin a warfare upon him, all his com- 
bativeness is aroused. He resorts to all the 
methods known to the law to thwart his 





persecutors—for such he deems them. He 
hides his liquors from them, plays tricks on 
them with colored water and ill-smelling and 
ill-tasting liquids, gets them into traps, where 
they fall into cellar-ways and pitfalls; has a 
dozen different aliases under which he carries 
on his illegal traffic, so that the writs in the 
case are, ten to one, made out against the 
wrong party ; andif actually caught at last in 
the meshes of the law, cuts its manifold Gor- 
dian knots by deliberate lying and downright 
perjury. In such an event, he and his cloud 
of witnesses will lie the case through to the 
end, as unconcernedly as they would take a 
cigar. They think it no sin to use any means 
to circumvent such hypocrites and public 
enemies as they conceive the prohibitionists 
to be. “Fight the devil with fire” is their 
motto, and they act up to it. They invent 
opprobrious epithets for their opponents, call- 
ing them “ ramrods,” “radicals,” and other 
derisive names to bring them into disrepute 
among the people. It never occurs to them 
that the temperance people are often actuated 
by the very highest motives in trying to put 
down the sale of liquors, It is not the least 
argument against the whole system of prohi- 
bition—and one on which all good citizens 
should deeply ponder—that it furnishes such 
opportunities for deception and lying and 
perjury, and that the opportunities are so 
largely improved. There are some things 
worse than intemperance and these are 
among them. A police court where the 
causes are constantly won by persistent 
perjury and systematic fraud is an insti- 
tution more demoralizing to a community 
than an open bar. The remedy here is 
clearly worse than the disease. This 
state of things the Brattleboro’ method 
avoids. 

Another marked feature of the plan is the 
adherence to the well-known principle that 
it is easier to execute the provisions of a 
prohibitory liquor law through the regular 
officers of the law than through any spe- 
cial officers designated for that purpose. 
In some places in the state, special consta- 
bles (who, however, serve processes in other 
cases) are appointed to serve processes in 
liquor cases, and always with a bad effect. 
Brattleboro’ resorts to no outside aid, but 
depends upon its own regular officers to 
enforce all its laws. Nor is it essential that 
these officers be temperance men. They 
know their duty as the soldier knows his, 
and they do it whether they approve the 
object or not. It is “theirs not to reason 
why, theirs but to do or die”—at the next 
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election, The execution of the prohibitory 
law in Brattleboro’ is practically in the hands 
of the board of bailiffs of the village. This 
body is to the village what the aldermen 
and common council are to a city, the se- 
lectmen of a New England town. They are 
not, as their name might seem to imply, 
simply police officers—indeed are not police 
officers at all, but have a corps of policemen 
under them for the general police duties of 
the village. In most incorporated villages 
in Vermont this body is called the board of 
trustees. Under the state laws, any board 
of trustees, the selectmen of any town, or 
the municipal authorities of any city, can 
exercise the same authority in regard to the 
sale of intoxicating liquors that is exercised 
by the board of bailiffs of Brattleboro’. The 
“system, therefore, can be extended through- 
out the state wherever public sentiment de- 
mands its introduction. It is capable, too, 
of a much wider application. Its main 


features are susceptible of imitation in al! 
states where prohibitory laws or “local 
option” laws prevail, and had they been in 
extensive use in Massachusetts for a few 
years previous to the repeal of the prohibi- 
tory law there, it is safe to say it could not 
have been removed from the statute book. 


In the state of Vermont the governing 
body of any city, town or village ordinarily 
pays no attention to the execution of the 
liquor laws, and their enforcement, if en- 
forced at all, falls into the hands of the 
temperance men so called, who, whatever 
the excellence of their private character, 
have never been distinguished, as a class, 
for administrative ability. These men are 
by no means ignored in this work in Brat- 
tleboro’ ; a large share of them fall in with 
it, though it must be added that very many 
oppose it. These latter maintain that it 
does not go far enough, and that in going 
just so far as it does and stopping where it 
does, it virtually licenses the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks contrary to the intent of the 
statue, and to the great detriment of -the 
temperance cause. On the other hand the 
board of bailiffs say, “We decline to arraign 
the seller for keeping liquor with intent to 
sell, and have him fined for such offense, 
nor shall we seize his liquors and destroy 
them. This we have a right to do, it is 
true, and if we deemed it necessary to the 
quiet of the village we should undoubtedly 
do it. You, gentlemen, however, have the 
same right to carry on this prosecution that 
we have ; you are not debarred from further 
action because we decline it; you can go 





on with this work where we leave off if you 
choose. We think we are warranted by 
public opinion in stopping where we do; if 
you think you can go further with it, you 
are welcome to proceed ; we shall not hin- 
der you, and, more than this, you can use 
all the evidence we have obtained thus far; 
we shall make no attempt to influence wit- 
nesses, or to obstruct you in any manner in 
your further prosecution of this work.” Thus 
the matter stands at present. 

Brattleboro’ had been through with that 
experience of New England communities in 
attempting the suppression of the liquor 
traffic common to most villages and large 
towns where prohibition is adopted as the 
policy of the law. Its temperance people 
had tried the usual methods of liquor-seiz- 
ures, of arrests for keeping liquors with intent 
to sell, and of a general warfare against the 
traffic, and with the usual result. The sale 
was diminished for a time—it always is dur- 
ing these sporadic attempts to suppress the 
sale. The hopes of the temperance people 
are consequently elated; the rigor of the 
prosecution is relaxed; the old ways are 
gradually resumed; and by and by mat- 
ters resume their wonted condition. In 
such a state of things, the sale of liquor is 
practically free: there is no restraint upon it 
whatever; everybody who cares to sell it, 
sells it, keeping an eye out, however, fora 
possible “ raid,”—for in the deepest calm 
the liquor-seller knows there may be a storm 
brewing. He knows that in selling liquor 
at all he is a law-breaker, and that at any 
time he may be called to account. This 
makes him cautious in the display of his 
goods; but he keeps them on hand, never- 
theless, and in sufficient quantities for his 
thirsty customers. It is this sort of an expe- 
rience which has been chiefly instrumental 
in leading Brattleboro’ to adopt the new 
method of stopping the indiscriminate sale 
usual in towns where the enforcement of the 
law is intermittent. 

The writer’s individual experience in 
attempting to enforce the Vermont prohib- 
itory law is in point here, as illustrating what 
takes place always when public opinion is 
not equal to its execution. It occurred in a 
little country town on the top of the Green 
Mountain range, where he lived many years. 
Here, though the general sentiment was 
against the law, a few were in favor of it, and 
the representatives in the legislature generally 
(for political reasons, doubtless) voted to 
keep it on the statute-book. But, though 
public opinion was strongly against it, occa- 
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sional attempts were made to execute it. 
Yet there has never been a fine paid by a 
liquor-seller in that town, though the law has 
been in existence more than a quarter of a 
century, and the town has never in that time 
been without at least half-a-dozen places 
where liquor was sold openly. It is com- 
monly said by the advocates of prohibition 
that a few determined men in any town can 
insure the enforcement of the law; but in 
this town the few determined men could not 
be found. After repeated failures to put a 
stop to liquor-selling by a resort to the law, 
all attempts at enforcement were abandoned 
until an event happened which awakened 
the people to the evils of the free and unre- 
strained sale of liquor. A farmer from a 
neighboring town came up the mountain 
with his team for a load of lumber. He 
loaded himself up so heavily at the numerous 
establishments on the way up and while 
there, that he was unable successfully to 
guide his horses with his double load on the 
way down. The consequence was that he 


rolled off his wagon, and the wagon rolled 
down the mountain, over him and over his 
horses, scattering the lumber in all directions, 
and ending in a general wreck. The farmer 
was picked up for dead, but it was soon found 


that he was not killed, though he was seri- 
ously injured. But the disaster and its cause 
were the town talk for many days. There 
was a storm of indignation against the liquor- 
sellers—a “ fire along the whole line.” The 
writer had seen many such scenes, though 
none so exciting, and he waited quietly for 
some one to move in the matter. And the 
people did move; a complaint, numerously 
signed, was made out and presented toa grand 
juror—the proper official—asking him to pros- 
ecute. He declined or neglected to doso, and 
it was at once decided to go to the state's 
attorney, also a proper official and of a higher 
grade. Now here came in the peculiar phase 
of things which is always more or less appar- 
ent under the old method of executing the 
law where public opinion is against it. The 
excitement began to subside; the liquor- 
sellers began to put in a plea of extenuating 
circumstances—some stoutly denying any 
sale, and others admitting a drink or two; 
but all were so very innocent of all intent 
of wrong-doing, and so sincerely regretful 
at what had occurred, that the prosecutors 
began to waver. It was their neighbors and 
friends whom they were about to make crim- 
inals before the law, and for doing only in a 
greater degree that which they had often 
done in a less in their own behalf—for many 





of the prosecutors were drinking-men them- 
selves. The law makes it the privilege of 
every citizen to become a prosecutor—a 
meddler, as it is considered in many commu- 
nities, and so in this. Each man, therefore, 
said to himself finally, “It is not my busi- 
ness, any more than it is that of any one 
else, to complain of Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Smith for selling this farmer 
liquor. I shall only make enemies of these 
men, and do no good anyway. They will 
sell again if we do fine them now;; it will 
not stop them; I will have nothing further 
to do with it.” So the prosecution was aban- 
doned, and the writer was left alone. Under 
the Brattleboro’ method, however, the case 
is different. The officers of the law take up 
the matter, and press it to a conclusion. 
They fine the drunken man for getting drunk ° 
—a proceeding we had not thought of—and 
then fine the sellers, and stop there, and the 
community bears them out in it. 

It should not be inferred that in all the 
back towns of Vermont the attempts to en- 
force the liquor laws are as abortive as the 
one described. In many of the smaller towns 
no liquor is sold at all, and public sentiment 
will not permit any selling ; the law is strictly 
enforced. At least it is so stated by the 
prohibitionists and they are probably correct, 
though the writer cannot from personal ex- 
perience vouch for the truth of any such 
statements. We frequently have statements 
from Vermont that the law is generally en- 
forced here, and clergymen and judges and 
governors are occasionally invoked to prove 
the diminution of crime in consequence of 
such enforcement. It should be remem- 
bered that these classes of persons do not 
come in social and business contact with that 
element of society which contains criminals 
and drunkards to so great an extent as the 
rest of us, and their testimony—of course 
given with the best of motives—must be 
weighed accordingly. 

Another feature of the Brattleboro’ plan 
is the closing of all the saloons and hotel 
bars on Sundays and on any other occasion 
when in the judgment of the village author- 
ities they should be closed. At the Soldiers’ 
Reunion held here in the summer of 1875, 
the places where liquors were kept for sale 
were closed at six o’clock every evening, by 
order of the board of bailiffs. There was no 
exception to this rule, no seller daring to 
defy this authority which he well knew was 
the authority of public opinion. It is not 
to be supposed, however, that there was, on 
that account, a total cessation of liquor- 
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drinking during those evenings of soldierly 
reunion. 

But there was no such wholesale rum- 
drinking at Brattleboro’ as the writer was a 
witness of on another occasion of like char- 
acter, and for this the Brattleboro’ method 
should have credit. On the occasion alluded 
to, one liquor-seller stated that during one 
evening from 6 o’clock p.m. till about 2 a.m. 
his sales amounted to over three hundred 
dollars, and in that time he sold only six 
gallons of liquors; the rest was water, to 
the sale of which on temperance grounds 
there could have been no objection. 

The device of the good people of Gothen- 
burg in Sweden for the restriction of the 
liquor traffic is worthy of notice here. Full 
details of it will be found in the “ London 
Quarterly Review” for October, 1875. It 
seems that the evils of the indiscriminate 
sale of intoxicating liquors were felt there 
to such a degree that the better class of 
citizens took up the matter with a determi- 
nation to stop such sale. They accordingly 
formed a company, consisting of the wealth- 
iest and worthiest of the town, for the pur- 
pose of controlling the sale of liquors. ‘This 
company, under the laws of Sweden—which 
must be peculiar to allow such a transaction 
—purchased all the liquors needed for con- 
sumption in the town. They allowed none 
but their own employés or persons author- 
ized by the company to sell liquor, and all 
the liquors sold must be procured of the 
company. A further condition—the most 
important and singular proceeding in the 
whole movement—they allowed no person 
selling liquor to profit by the sale. This is 
the key to the entire procedure: they take 
away from the seller his greatest incentive 
to sell. All he can hope to profit by the 
sale is from the increased trade in other 


branches of the business. An hotel-keeper | 


who is allowed to dispense liquors in Goth- 
enburg expects by this to draw custom to 
his house, although he can make no profit 





on the liquors his customers may drink while 
they are his guests. The effect of this 
management was found to be good; the 
number of drinking-places was largely re- 
duced, which is always a gain to the cause 
of temperance,—so the “Quarterly ” holds,— 
whether brought about by license or pro- 
hibition, by the Gothenburg, or (it may be 
added) by the Brattleboro’ method. In the 
case of a reduction by the usual attempts 
at prohibition it may be questioned whether 
this gain is not at least partially offset by 
the substitution of stronger drinks for ale 
and beer and cider, which latter are ren- 
dered hazardous to keep by their greater 
bulk. It is a fact that the sales of these 
lighter beverages diminish where the pro- 
hibitionists are active. In Brattleboro’ they 
are freely sold, though the sellers are careful 
to avoid causing drunkenness by their sale, 
and for obvious reasons. 

Another gain, the “ Quarterly” asserts, is 
effected by the Gothenburg method, and 
the same is true of the Brattleboro’ method 
—the character of the liquor-sellers is im- 
proved ; or, to put it differently, the worst 
sort of venders quit the business. Under 
the Gothenburg method they are not sup- 
plied with liquors by the company, and 
under the Brattleboro’ method the deter- 
mined character of the movement prevents 
their continuation in the business. A grog- 
gery of the lowest class, with its constant 
brawls and fights, does not now exist in Brat- 
tleboro’. The strict prohibitionist will of 
course not admit this to be a gain; he looks 
upon all liquor-selling alike, and will admit 
of no degrees in its criminality. In fact, if 
anything, he thinks the “respectable rum- 
seller” a little worse than the other kind, 
on account of the higher position in the 
social scale which the former holds ; but the 
civilized world generally will agree with the 
“ Quarterly ” that there is a real gain to soci- 


| ety when, from any cause, the lowest class of 
| liquor-sellers are forced to close their shops. 





THE MORMON THEOCRACY. 


Wuite Americans have but one native 
religion, and that one is the sole apparent 
exception to the American rule of universal 
toleration. In this branch of manufacture 
we have reversed our policy of protection; 
for while foreign heresies by the score have 


been naturalized, the only church born in 
the country, with American prophets and 
apostles, home-made miracles and revela- 
tion in the Yankee dialect, has passed 
through what its own historians call “ten gen- 
eral persecutions.” In the forty-seven years 
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since Joseph Smith translated the “Golden 
Bible” into what he called English, the 
church he founded has been engaged in no 
less than three regular wars with states or with 
the nation, and in minor conflicts almost 
innumerable, during which and the forced 
marches attendant on them, more than a 
thousand persons have lost their lives. 
Equally strange is the fact that this, the 
only native American church, has lost every 
trace of Americanism and become an essen- 
tially foreign theocracy—drawing its entire 
strength from the peasantry of the Old 
World. If we include neighborhood wars, 
local raids and extraordinary mobs, the 
Mormons as a body have been in open 
conflict with government or people no less 
than thirteen times; and that these were no 
make-believe fights may be judged from the 
fact that in one massacre in Missouri eight- 
een Mormons were killed and as many 
wounded, while in another, in Utah, a 
hundred and thirty-one Gentiles were mur- 
dered! 

Of this anomaly two explanations are 
offered: one that the Americans are not 


really a tolerant people, and that what is 
called toleration is only such toward our 
common Protestantism, or more common 


Christianity ; the other that something pe- 
culiar to Mormonism takes it out of the 
sphere of religion and necessarily brings it 
into conflict with a republican people and 
their institutions. Not a few have made 
haste to assume that polygamy is the sole 
cause of trouble. But the record excludes 
that idea; the Mormons had more trouble 
with the world before they adopted polyg- 
amy than since. Undisputed facts show 
that the beginning of polygamy in the Mor- 
mon church was by accident rather than 
design, to relieve a few men of their social 
embarrassments ; that the church soon after 
repudiated it and denied it for nine years, 
and in 1872 formally proposed to Congress 
to abandon it forever on condition that 
Utah should be admitted as a state. Polyg- 
amy will do for a scape-goat, but the trouble 
is far more radical than that: the same 
results would soon overtake the Methodist 
or any other church, if it should concentrate 
its forces in one state, every man voting, 
whether as citizen or juror, at the command 
of the bishop. Here is a suggestive record : 
the Latter-day Saints have settled in twelve 
different places in the United States, and 
have invariably become embroiled with their 
neighbors unless the latter abandoned the 
vicinity en masse. In New York, while the 





church was yet confined to two families, 
they kept three townships in an uproar with 
quarrels and lawsuits, and sixty neighbars 
of the Prophet united in a deposition that 
they would not believe him or any of his 
party on oath. The second settlement was 
in Ohio, where the church had thirty law- 
suits with one man, and issued $40,000 in 
paper money which it never redeemed ; and 
after a general free fight, the leading men 
fled to Missouri, pursued two hundred miles 
by the sheriff. In their first settlement in 
Missouri,—Jackson County,—they came 
into conflict with the older settlers and 
were driven out after several had been killed 
on both sides. In Clay County they abode 
one year, when the people unanimously 
“requested ” them to move, and they did 
so,—this time without a fight. Settling in 
the upper counties they lived at peace until 
numerous enough to come into contact with 
their neighbors, when a general war ensued 
and they were driven from the state into 
Illinois. There they had three years of 
peace, then three years of irregular war, 
ending with their expulsion at the point of 
the bayonet. A faction under James Strang 
settled in Wisconsin, had trouble with the 
people and located on Beaver Island in 
Lake Michigan; there they came into con- 
flict with the lumbermen, and Strang was 
killed and his people scattered. Another 
detachment settled in San Bernardino, Cal- 
ifornia, and after numerous difficulties aban- 
doned the place and went to Salt Lake. 
Meanwhile the main body had settled in 
Utah, where, as soon as they became strong 
enough, they drove out the federal judges 
and went to war with the United States. A 
colony settled in Carson Valley, Nevada, 
then part of Utah, about the time it was 
settled from California. In two years 
open war broke out; the hostile armies, 
under the facetious title of “civil posses,” 
encamped over against each other for ten 
days, without coming to battle. This con- 
flict was finally settled by the withdrawal 
of the Saints from the country. Meanwhile 
a colony sent to Lemhi, Idaho, became 
embroiled with their neighbors and were 
obliged to leave, and another on Green 
River (now in Wyoming), after a battle with 
the old mountaineers there settled, drove 
the latter.out and enjoyed possession until 
Johnston’s army came. The record pre- 
sents a uniform course: first a general fight 
and then an exodus of the weaker party 
unless supported by outside aid. Now the 
Mormons vehemently declare that they 
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were invariably in the right, and their ene- 
mies always and everywhere a set of con- 
scienceless villains; and of course it is 
within the realm of the possible that they 
are right. But there is a Hoosier proverb 
which I think may be appropriately re- 
called: “ When a man moves seven times 
and quarrels with the neighbors every time, 
he takes the worst neighbor with him every 
move.” 

The true source of all these troubles, and 
the genesis of the present conflict in Utah, 
are easily found by tracing the prominent 
points in Mormon history. There it will be 
seen how a peculiar system of diplomacy 
first brought them into conflict with their 
neighbors, then made that conflict the 
means of uniting them all the more solidly 
against the Gentile world; how, starting 
out with the mild precepts of Christ and the 
doctrine of non-resistance, they gradually 
abandoned these as they gained in numbers 
and organization, and took up the old 
Hebrew doctrine of a temporal kingdom, 
and earthly glory and triumph over their 
enemies. For five years after its origin the 
organization was known as the “ Church of 
Christ,” then the name of “ Latter-day 
Saints ” was adopted and the doctrine of a 
With 


temporal kingdom vaguely taught. 
this soon came in the long train of Hebraic 
similes: the Church was in bondage in 
Egypt,—it was in the wilderness of Zin,—it 
was to overthrow the Amalekites (Missou- 
rians) and repeat all the wonderful achieve- 


ments in the fruitful annals of Israel. But 
some grew disaffected, and the Gentile 
world was contumacious; and this in turn 
legalized all the bloody devices of the 
chosen people, and at the end of a quarter 
of a century of conflict made Mormonism 
the terrible thing it was in 1856 and ’7. 
The difficulties of the Saints in New York, 
Ohio and Missouri gave them a peculiar 
reputation in America, and practically put 
an end to native Mormonism. After the 
year 1840, it ceased to be an American 
church ; only the leading men and a small 
minority of the laity were natives; the main 
body was foreign born. This was a necessity 
for perfecting the new scheme, the so-called 
“Kingdom of God,” for such a despotism 
could not have been organized with an 
American laity. After the expulsion from 
Illinois, numerous dissenting parties settled 
in the Mississippi valley, and now some 
thirty thousand Mormons, under the name 
of “Josephites,” are scattered throughout 
Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska, having indefi- 





nitely postponed the “earthly reign of the 
Saints,” and consequently living in peace 
with their neighbors. But the main body 
under Brigham Young inherited all the quar- 
rels and hatreds of the original church. 
They shook off the dust of their feet as a 
testimony against those who had rejected 
the gospel by the murder of the prophet, 
and declared they would go into the wil- 
derness and set up the kingdom of God 
unpolluted by any contaminating effect of 
Gentile traditions and laws. There was 
an element of the sublime in this project, 
which was inaugurated by an exodus 
without parallel since the Israelites left 
Egypt. ‘The year and a half of hardships, 
between Nauvoo and Salt Lake, weeded 
out the weak and disaffected, and made the 
Mormons, in 1848, the most united commu- 
nity in the world. Of the twenty-five thou- 
sand that left Illinois, mot more than half ever 
reached Utah; but, of that half, every man 
was a devotee, whether from religious, am- 
bitious, or criminal motives. Out of this 
union and devotion, under the manipula- 
tion of a few, more knavish than fanatical, 
grew that fearful condition which culmi- 
nated from 1856 to 1863 in the “ blood- 
atonement” era. 

During these seven years it is known that 
more than two hundred persons inimical to 
the priesthood came to violent deaths, of 
whom a hundred and thirty-one perished at 
Mountain Meadows. It is not easy to por- 
tray the peculiar state of society which then 
existed in Utah, and out of which all these 
crimes grew as naturally as noisome weeds 
from a rank and uncultivated soil. Given 
a religion of ceremony and sensuality, un- 
tempered by mercy or love, the ethical 
element weak, a period of excitement, and 
an ignorant people constantly. agitated by 
knavish leaders, and a reign of crime and 
terror is the natural result. It seems to 
have been due to a sort of epidemic insan- 
ity; and were I counsel for the Mormons 
now on trial, I should be tempted to plead 
that the whole population of Utah were 
really mad and irresponsible for much of 
that time. The mania had begun two years 
before in an inordinate ambition consequent 
on the plans of the leaders to establish a vast 
mountain empire. Seven years had they 
been isolated from the nation. The admin- 
istrations of Fillmore and Pierce had either 
given them free course, or just opposition 
enough to irritate without hindering. It 
was then declared by the prophet, in full 
tabernacle, that the Lord had given all the 
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mountains and valleys to the Saints, from 
British America to Mexico, and from 
Kansas to California; and the willing were 
called upon a “mission” to go up and 
possess it. One colony composed exclu- 
sively of young men was sent four hundred 
miles northward to establish a post at 
Lemhi, in northern Idaho. They were to 
preémpt all the fertile land in the valley, and 
were specially instructed to marry Indian 
women as extensively as possible, and to 
form close alliances with the savages. An- 
other large and well-equipped force, includ- 
ing both families and soldiers, went eight 
hundred miles in the opposite direction, and 
set up the southern outpost at San Bernar- 
dino, California. They took up the entire 
valley of the Santa Ana, and flourished 
greatly for a few years. Seventy families 
went westward and took possession of the 
most fertile valleys opening eastward from 
the Sierras. All that is now Nevada was 
organized as’ Carson County, Utah, under 
the civil and ecclesiastical rule of the noto- 
rious apostle, general and judge, Orson 
Hyde. At one time the Saints owned the 


richest portion of that state, and they still 
claim that the legal title to much of it was 
never parted with. 


Other outposts were 
established on Green River, at Laramie 
Forks, near South Pass, and far in the inte- 
rior, among the Indians. Soon after they 
made application to the British Minister at 
Washington for leave to make a settlement 
on the Saskatchewan ; but it was not favor- 
ably received. President and _ historian 
George A. Smith charges that the refusal 
was due to the malice of their enemies at 
Washington, but I can find no proof of this. 

The boundaries of “Zion” were defined 
to be a strip eight hundred miles wide and 
of the length of the nation. Here was to 
be the new people on the mountains, as 
seen in the vision of Isaiah; here was the 
little stone cut without hands, to grow and 
roll forth till it overturned all the kingdoms 
of the earth ; here the young Saints were to 
grow up “free as gods in mountain air;” 
here a hardy race, uniting both the Nephite 
and Lamanite (Indian) seed of Israel, was 
to multiply with a rapidity unknown to the 
barren Gentile, and hot with zeal and glow- 
ing in this hope the young missionaries went 
forth gladly, singing the “ Battle Hymn” of 
the Mormon Theocracy. 

Disasters followed soon, and before many 
years all these colonies were called home 
to defend the “center stake;” but while 
the enthusiasm was at its height it produced 





the second stage of madness, ending in the 
hand-cart tragedy. When the word of the 
prophet went forth setting the boundaries 
of “ Zion,” it was also announced that im- 
migration must be hastened. Great Britain 
still contained 25,000 Saints ; Scandinavia, 
Switzerland and the eastern states as many 
more ; “ Zion” had enlarged her boundaries, 
and all must come as soon as possible. 
Previous to 1856 the Mormon emigrants 
had outfitted on the border with teams, and 
traveled to Utah in tolerable comfort. But 
this entailed expense and some loss of time, 
and it was decided that henceforth they 
should walk and trundle hand-carts loaded 
with their baggage ! 

The emigrants that year numbered two 
thousand. They were organized into com- 
panies of five hundred each, a captain to 
each hundred and a commander to each 
company; there were five large tents and 
a ten-ox team and wagon to each hundred, 
and a small detail of guides and hunters for 
the whole company. It was estimated that 
each hundred would contain twenty-five 
able-bodied men and as many women; 
these were to push the hand-carts, loaded 
with seventeen pounds of clothing and bed- 
ding for each person, and with such children 
as were too young to walk. The wagons 
were to haul provisions and all who should 
fall sick. From Iowa City, where they out- 
fitted, it was thirteen hundred miles to Salt 
Lake Valley, which distance would require 
fifteen weeks’ traveling. 

The first division of five hundred left 
Iowa City early in July, and being largely 
composed of young and strong men, reached 
Salt Lake Valley just as the first snow of 
the season was glittering on the peaks of the 
Wasatch. Delays and dissensions among 
the leaders detained the next five hundred 
till the roth of August; and the people of 
Iowa besought them in vain to give up the 
rash scheme and remain in that state till 
spring. Soon after crossing the Missouri 
they became alarmed at the constant 
representations of returning plainsmen, 
and a grand council was called. In that 
council were but three men who had ever 
visited Utah. One of these said, “ Remain 
here till spring;” but the other two, both 
elders, rebuked him for his unbelief, and 
prophesied in the name of Israel’s God that 
not a flake of snow should fall upon them: 
“They would hear of storms to the right 
and to the left, but a baby could eat all the 
snow they would see.” Strong in the faith, 
they started from the Missouri the third 
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week in August: a hundred and twenty 
strong men, three hundred women and 
children old enough to walk, and seventy 
babies, to be carried on their mothers’ backs 
or hauled on the carts, starting to traverse 
eleven hundred miles of mountain and des- 
ert, in the closing months of the season! 
Did those two elders believe their own 
prophesies ? It seems incredible that men 
would deliberately lie in the name of the 
Almighty, when a few weeks were so liable 
to prove the utter falsity of their predictions. 
Their cattle strayed or died of overwork ; 
their provisions ran low, and winter over- 
took them still five hundred miles from the 
valley. Day after day the train struggled 
on in silence and sorrow, and every morn- 
ing saw from three to fifteen of their num- 
ber cold in death. A few starved outright ; 
more died of disease engendered by want, 
and quite a number fell exhausted by the 
way and were frozen to death or torn to 
pieces by the wolves. Still they struggled 
on, by day pierced by the keen winds of the 
plains, or happily sheltered a little by the 
mountain pines; by night shivering and 
moaning in a miserable sleep, cheered only 
by the sighing of the pines or the long- 
drawn and melancholy howl of the coyote. 
Many were badly maimed. At last an expe- 
dition from the valley reached and brought 
them in, after they had lost one hundred 
and twenty of their number. 

Another company of six hundred started 
from the Missouri the very last of August. 
The first storm struck them at Laramie ; 
they struggled on a week or two longer, 
then, exhausted, sat down in the heart of 
the Rocky Mountains, to await help or die. 
The relief expedition sent by Brigham 
reached them after one-fourth of their num- 
ber had perished. The other company was 
fortunately prevailed upon to remain in 
Iowa. Counting those who died soon after 
reaching the valley, the total loss is set 
down at three hundred killed outright,— 
starved, frozen, or torn by the wolves,—and 
two hundred more maimed in various de- 
grees, from the loss of a finger, toe, or eye, 
to the loss of one or both limbs. The sur- 
vivors seem to have been sent as soon as 
possible to the most remote settlements, and 
only those who have renounced Mormonism 
ever venture to talk about the tragic history. 

While the hand-cart companies were still 
on the plains, began that singular movement 
known in Mormon annals as the “ Reforma- 
tion.” Strange to say, it began in a personal 
quarrel between Jedediah M. Grant, next in 





rank to Brigham Young, and a Saint to 
whom he had loaned a mule! At the next 
meeting he proceeded to abuse his personal 
enemy, and then all the bishops, for laziness 
and inattention to duty, and started home 
missionaries to preach a reformation. The 
arrival of the surviving sufferers from the 
plains added to the general madness. 
Prayers had been put up in all the assem- 
blies of the Saints in Utah, that the storms 
of winter might be stayed ; but instead, it is 
the testimony of all mountaineers that the 
autumn snows of 1856 came on earlier and 
with greater violence than for many years 
before or since. “Surely,” said fanaticism, 
“ God is angry with this people, or His prom- 
ise to temper the winds would have held 
good.” Nearly all the old members of the 
Church confessed to various sins, and were 
re-baptized, and Grant caught the disease of 
which he afterward died, by standing all day 
in the icy water to baptize them. 

The missionaries— generally the most 
ignorant men in the country—would shout : 
“Wake up!” “ Repent!” “ Be baptized!” 
“ Pay your tithing!” and threaten the recu- 
sant with the vengeance of God and the 
Church. A “family catechism” was pre- 
pared, so utterly indecent in character that 
Brigham has since had every copy destroyed. 
Armed with this document, the missionaries 
catechised husband and wife, in the pres- 
ence of their children, as to all the minutiz 
of private life. A fearful state of morals was 
revealed, and many of the sermons then 
preached were so indecent that, as far as 
possible, they have been suppressed. 

Meanwhile, Grant was ranging the terri- 
tory, breathing out threats against dissenters, 
and Orson Hyde followed, teaching the same 
in figures of speech. ‘Hebraic precedents 
were abundant—Phineas, who killed his 
brother and the Midianitish woman ; Jael, 
who slew the oppressor ; the king-who mas- 
sacred idolaters, and the priest who hewed 
the transgressor to pieces before the Lord. 
In all the sermons of that period, one will 
not find twenty quotations from the New 
Testament; but every page is red with the 
bloody maxims of the old Mosaic code. 

All this time the Saints went on marrying 
and giving in marriage. Old men traded 
daughters about as coolly as they traded 
cows. Every eligible woman in the territory 
was taken, andseveral men who were “ coun- 
seled” to marry were compelled to select 
girls of twelve and fourteen years, with 
agreement to be “ sealed ” to them as soon 
as the latter were old enough. 
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The madness next turned to- rebellion. 
The federal officials were driven out; the 
United States army advanced, and the ter- 
ritory was soon in a state of war. Ofcourse, 
in this state of the public mind, crimes be- 
came frequent. Apostates attempting to fly 
from the territory were waylaid and killed, 
as in the case of the Parrishes at Springville, 
and several others. In the winter of 1857- 
’58 were killed the entire Aikin party of six 
men, and many others. In the September 
previous was perpetrated the Mountain 
Meadow massacre, the fearful details of which 
have recently been brought out during the 
trial of John D. Lee. ‘The army entered, 
and the federal courts were re-established ; 
but the madness of fanaticism had not spent 
itself, and a vast array of crimes are recorded 
in 1858 and 1859. Five persons were mur- 
dered in Salt Lake City during one session 
of the court. Drown and Arnold were shot 
while forming a spiritualistic circle. Brewer 
and Johnston were shot dead on Main street 
by an assassin in an alley on the opposite 
side of the street. The last massacre of 
note was that of the Morrisite leaders after 
their surrender, in June, 1862. 

Of course this condition could not last. 


The madness of fanaticism wore itself out. 
Dazed and bewildered, men slowly emerged 
from the state of excitement, and sought to 


bury the past in oblivion. The total loss 
during that era of fanaticism is summed up 
from the records thus: Died in the hand- 
cart expedition, 300; killed at Mountain 


Meadows, 131 ; other murders and maimings, 


150,—a dead loss of nearly 600, when Utah 
contained less than 50,000 people. That 
these murders were committed, neither Saint 
nor Gentile denies. The only question is, 
Whois guilty, and what shall be done? The 
evidence has been collected with vast labor 
and expense, and the grand juries in those 
districts are passing upon it. 

Such, in brief, were the results of the only 
attempt in this country and century to estab- 
lish a temporal theocracy. That polygamy 
was but an incident, and not the main fac- 
tor, seems to me evident. Indeed, it is every 
way probable that without polygamy Mor- 
monism would have been a far greater evil 
than it has been with it, for its strength 
would have been greater, and the national 
government more indifferent. It is plain 
matter of history that, from the date of the 
avowal of polygamy, the church has steadily 
lost ground, taking the world at large. Mor- 
monism reached its maximum in 1850, when 
it had (according to the church statistics) 





about 200,000 adherents, only one-fourth of 
them in the United States. Excluding chil- 
dren under ten years of age, it now has less 
than half that number. When polygamy was 
first acknowledged as Mormon doctrine, in 
August, 1852, Great Britain contained 35,- 
ooo Saints, and the Continent nearly as many 
more. About one-third of these have since 
settled in Utah; the remainder have apos- 
tatized ; and all the world, outside of Utah, 
contains less than 20,000 Mormons. Besides, 
to attribute these evils to polygamy alone is 
to assign a cause entirely inadequate. At 
the outside, Utah does not contain more 
than 3,000 male polygamists, with, perhaps, 
10,000 women. Not more than one-fourth 
or one-fifth of the adult male Mormons are 
polygamists, noris it possible that any greater 
proportion should be. A community of 
polygamists is an impossibility, the numbers 
of the sexes being too nearly equal ; it is, like 
slaveholding, necessarily the prerogative of a 
select aristocracy; and for every man who 
takes two wives some other man must go 
without one. 

By the census of 1870 Utah contained 
2,056 more males than females; and the ex- 
cess of males has at least doubled since. 
There is polygamy in New York City as 
well asin Utah. But the New York polyg- 
amist does not parade his sin as a virtue, and 
claim by divine appointment the right to 
be mayor of the city, judge, legislator and 
executive. 

The trouble in Utah is with the theoc- 
racy—the subordination of the state to the 
church; and the determination of the 
Saints, wherever they have settled, to sub- 
ject all the machinery of courts and laws to 
the will of their religious leaders, has inevi- 
tably brought on war soon or late. It 
would have had the same result in Utah had 
not Congress come to the rescue, giving 
complete jurisdiction to the United States 
district courts, and an absolute veto to the 
governor. With these two supports the 
non-Mormon minority has been able to 
hold its own; and if Congress could be 
persuaded to grant the territory a free, un- 
marked ballot, many desirable reforms might} 
be consummated. There are people so ig- 
norant of American character as to advise 
the minority in Utah to submit quietly to 
the church rule and not attempt to organize 
a political party ; and occasionally a federal 
official goes to the territory with an im- 
pression that he can reconcile the two 
factions, and, as expressed by Governor 
Axtell, “be on good terms, with all the 
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people.” It might have been possible for 
a good governor to reconcile the free 
state men and border ruffians in the terri- 
tory of Kansas, for both parties held to a 
belief in republican government, and had 
many other points in common; but it is 
not possible for any man to reconcile the 
two parties in Utah. They have no com- 
mon ground whatever. Either the Mormon 
theory of government is true in all particu- 
lars, in which case the federal officials are 
usurpers and the Gentiles intruders and 
rebels against the “ Kingdom of God;” or 
it is false in every particular, and must be 
totally subverted. It is impossible that a 
divinely inspired priesthood, claiming civil 
rule and authority in all things, and a class 
of citizens who maintain the paramount 
authority of a man-made constitution, can 
coalesce. If the Saints are right, they will 
eventually drive us all out of Utah, just as 
their great exemplars, the Israelites, did the 
Canaanites, and set up the “ Kingdom of 
God” in its purity; if we are right, we will 
eventually break in pieces every vestige of 
the temporal rule of the priesthood, reduce 
the institution from a government to a 
church, and establish a republic in Utah 
like that in Colorado. 

There seems to be on the part of many, a 
fear, and of a few, perhaps, a hope, that 
whenever the contest in Utah assumes a 
rather active phase there will be resistance 
and war, with destruction or confiscation. 
But the hopes and fears are alike groundless. 
There will be neither fight nor flight,—neither 
rebellion nor desolation. At least five thou- 
sand adult male Mormons would resist any 
such policy. The children of the original 
converts will never allow such destruction. 





Twice as many men could be raised in 
Salt Lake City to-day to defend property 
as Brigham could raise to destroy it. The 
old Mormons know this as well as we do. 
They know, too, that they cannot make 
a sudden exodus in this country, as they 
did in Illinois and Iowa. The command 
of Brigham would only take the old 
and middle-aged, and those without prop- 
erty or provisions to last them six months. 
They will continue for the next five years 
to do as for the past five—resist at each 
successive point, in the courts and at the 
polls ; and when obliged to, yield gracefully 
and fall back to the next point, making a 
great bluster at times and spreading their 
sorrows in the newspapers. A few leaders 
who have committed atrocious crimes may 
seek safety in flight, but the mass of the 
people are anchored to the soil, and could 
only leave by slow degrees, as fast as they 
could sell their property forcash. There will 
not be a house burned or a tree felled on 
account of the present prosecutions, though 
every murderer of the “ blood-atonement” 
era should be caught and hanged. The 
guilty do not exceed two hundred in num- 
ber; and their punishment or banishment 
would liberalize the rest. 

Social revolution will proceed in Utah as 
it has for the last ten years; and the general 
government need do no more than secure a 
free election law, and a jury system that will 
enable the courts to bring murderers to jus- 
tice. Conversions are nearly balanced by de- 
sertions from the church. Old Mormons die 
and young ones grow up unbelievers; and 
the system moderates to a mild Protestantism. 
Punish the murderers, and a slow and peace- 
ful death willend the religion of Joseph Smith. 
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Ir is not only that your poesy shows 

Exquisite elegance and daintiest care, 

But through its melody, as a grace more rare, 
The protean soul of Nature moves and glows. 
Now gayly, like some radiant brook, it flows, 

Now with a violet’s fragrance perfumes air, 


And now its tropic luxury seems to wear 
The balmy crimson of an opening rose! 


I think that if your kindlier fate had been 
To have lived when lover-minstrels were not mute, 
You might have sung, reclined at languorous ease, 
Amid some tapestried chamber’s gold and green, 
To some fair damosel, on some ribboned lute, 
Such delicate and delicious songs as these! 
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The Future of American Politics. 


To those who oppose the President’s Southern 
policy, and to those who do not oppose it, but who 
are hesitating in their opinion, there should be said, 
by all who have the privilege of an editorial pen, a 
few plain words relating to the past. General Grant, 
at the head of the Republican party, had the South 
on his hands for eight years. He had a policy dur- 
ing all this period, and the privilege of pursuing and 
perfecting it. He appointed his own agents wher- 
ever that was his prerogative, favored his friends, 
and, in the last resort of difficulty, fell back repeat- 
edly upon the military power of the United States. 
What he could not accomplish by political machinery 
and personal and official influence, he undertook to 
accomplish by force. 

So much, we suppose, will be admitted. At the 
date of this writing, it is not forty-eight hours since 
the federal soldiery which held the Packard govern- 
iment in power in Louisiana, marched to its barracks, 
in the interest of a peaceful revolution, wrought by 
the policy of President Hayes. It is hardly a week 


since, in South Carolina, a similar scene was enacted. 
In those two states Grantism was holding over, and 
all was disturbance, uncertainty, and bitter feeling. 
In short, up to the very end of General Grant’s 


administration, backed by the Republican party, there 
was such failure in the process of reconstruction and 
the adjustment of political differences, that nothing 
but the soldiery of the United States could keep the 
people from tearing each other’s eyes out. If there 
was not a reign of terror through large districts of 
the South; if there were not murders by the thousand 
and bulldozing by theacre; if there were not Rifle- 
Clubs, and Ku-Klux-Klans, and White Leagues, and 
multiplied and multiform organizations of wrong- 
doing and oppression, then the people have been 
grossly misinformed by General Grant’s friends, for 
the plea for his policy has been based upon these 
facts—real or fabricated. 

And now the people are called upon to decide 
whether, on the whole, matters were growing any 
better under. General Grant’s policy—whether, in 
the light of experience, there was any way through 
and by means of that policy, into peace. Were not 
things growing worse rather than better? The his- 
tory of several of the states—notably Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina—has been a history 
of the most shocking incompetency in government, 
and the grossest corruption and abuse of power ; and 
when President Hayes took the reins, he found in 
two of these states all political affairs blocked by the 
claims of rival governors and legislatures, with 
United States troops keeping the peace on behalf of 
a government which it was certain the people did not 
want, and probable that they did not elect. 

It was time for a change, was it not? Was not 
the trial of the old policy sufficiently long? Could 
General Grant, who was thoroughly honest and well- 
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meaning in this policy, or could the party which 
elected him, legitimately complain that there had not 
been time to win the fruits of his schemes and meas- 
ures? We think not, and it really seems as if what- 
ever had been done toward reconstruction had been 
done in spite of the policy pursued by the federal 
government. 

We have said this that the people may understand 
what the opposition to President Hayes means, 
whenever and in whatever form it maycome. They 
have made up their minds that President Hayes is 
an honest man. They see that up to this time he 
has shown himself to be a very wise man. He has 
chosen his counselors wisely and well. There is 
not a demagogue in the cabinet. He is a gentleman 
himself, and he has surrounded himself with gen- 
tlemen. He has made it impossible to intrigue for 
a second term of office for himself. He can have 
but one motive in all he does—that of ministering to 
the public good. Every step that he has taken thus 
far has tended to accomplish his object. Where 
there was discord, there is peace. Where there was 
violence, there is good-will. Where there was de- 
spair, there is hope. We believe that there has been 
amore decided return of loyal feeling in the South 
toward the national government since President 
Hayes was inaugurated, than had been realized dur- 
ing the previous twelve years. 

This means a great deal to a certain class of petty 
politicians, who are sure to be carried by it out of 
power. The men who have lived on Southern out- 
rages must die. The men who are more interested 
in keeping up party lines than in restoring the 
national peace and prosperity, must die. The men 
who can only secure political power by making a 
trade of politics—who are interested chiefly in main- 
taining the old doctrine that to the victors belong the 
spoils—must die, because President Hayes is prac- 
tically at work for civil service reform. So, when- 
ever and however the onset upon President Hayes 
may come, it will not be hard to find out what motives 
are responsible for it. It will not be a strange thing, 
or a thing unanticipated, to see men of both the great 
political parties joining hands, on various pretexts, 
for the preservation in American politics of the spoils 
doctrine. That doctrine has lain at the basis of our 
politics so long, and has been the life-blood of such 
masses of demagogism, that it is not likely to be 
relinquished without a struggle. 

Now, on behalf of the people of the Union, who do 
the voting and have no political ambitions, we would 
like to speak’ a single word of warning to the mar- 
plots and the irreconcilables who oppose President 
Hayes. We are simply anxious that justice shall 
be done in this country, and that peace and prosperity 
may follow as consequences. General Grant and 
his friends have had eight years in which to accom- 
plish the work of pacifying the South, and have 
failed, President Hayes has announced and inaugu- 
rated another policy, which promises success ; and 
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we propose to stand by him until he has had a fair 
chance. He is only to have half the time that was 
given to General Grant, and he needs the popular 
support which we propose to give him. Meantime, 
we propose to fight and politically kill every man of 
you who tries to throw difficulties in his way. We 
have no faith in your motives, we have lost all con- 
fidence in your wisdom, we do not believe in your 
candor and disinterestedness; we regard you as 
void of patriotism. 

The people are tired of discord. They intend that 
the policy of the new administration shall have a fair 
chance. They want peace. They want a reform in 
the civil service, for they feel that mercenary politics 
have been a curse and a disgrace tothem. They 
are, at least, not ready to join in any crusade against 
the policy of the President, until it has had a fair 
chance to work out its results. Any politician, there- 
fore, in any position, who undertakes a factious oppo- 
sition to this policy in its initiatory stage, they will 
regard as a public enemy, on whom they will not 
hesitate to wreak their revenge. It will be a good 
plan for all the demagogues to take a low seat for the 
present, and keep their mouths shut, if they have 
any hope of a political life in the years to come. 


The New Temperance Movement. 


THERE seems to be a revival of the popular inter- 
est in the temperance question, not only in this coun- 
try, butin England. Indeed, it seems to us that the 


peculiar phase which the revival presents in this 


country is born of the English facts. The terrible 
state of things in that country among the poor, which 
has given rise to such noble efforts for temperance 
by Cardinal Manning, has roused, at last, the ecclesi- 
asticsof the English church, and it is becoming quite 
respectable now in England to work for temperance. 
That makes it respectable here, of course, and it is 
really very encouraging to see wine-bibbing clergy- 
men and church members trying, in a moderate way, 
to counteract the legitimate effects of their own per- 
nicious example. It is a trifle irritating to listen to 
their disclaimers of sympathy with the “ extremists,” 
who have made temperance a hissing and a by-word 
among respectable people. It isa bit rasping to the 
original Adam in an old-fashioned teetotaler ,;who has 
deni€éd himself that he might save his fellows, to be 
told that he is looked upon by the people of the new 
departure as a fanatic; but he understands exactly 
what that means, and should forgive it and for- 
get it. 

It is a comfort and encouragement to know that 
the results of intemperance have become so well 
appreciated that “men of moderate views ” cannot 
keep on with their wine-drinking without doing 
something against their consciences. It is even 
amusing to see them hold to their wine-glasses with 
one hand, while they gesture furiously with the other 
about the abuses of the excise law, and stand upon 
their rights as freemen, gentlemen, and Christians, 
with one foot, while the other is lively in kicking the 
illegal rum-seller. 

But we would not make fun of them, for, however 





much they may be blinded as to their own position 
and the position of those whose principles and policy 
they have derided for so many years, they are to be 
congratulated that they have awakened to the fact 
that something must be done, and that they have a 
duty to discharge in the matter. Nay, weare willing 
to go farther than this, if they prove themselves to 
be in earnest. We will follow their lead, knowing, 
of course, where an earnestly pursued purpose will 
conduct them, All the earnest workers for temper- 
ance land in a common conclusion; and the total 
abstainer may be sure that if these men are in earnest 
they will soon be in his company. There is no help 
for it, as he has thoroughly learned by experience 
and observation. 

Now wewish to give a word of counsel to our old- 
fashioned temperance reformers and temperance 
people. If by your retiring from the field, or by 
your following the lead of the new talkers and work- 
ers, you can induce or compel them to commit them- 
selves to any positive measures of reform, although 
these measures may be moderate, by all means give 
place to them and helpthem. Do not oppose them, 
on any account. If they can help you to legislation 
that is even a step toward that which is best, accept 
thathelp gladly. If they wish to try experiments in 
the line of remedy and reform, don’t stand in their 
way, as they have always been standing in yours. Do 
anything and everything that will help to commit 
them to a line of life and policy in the direction of 
reform. Trust to time and experience for those 
changes of opinion which will insure progress toward 
the end that is inevitable. 

However much the new friends of temperance in 
this country and England may vary with the old 
line of temperance workers in principles, policy, and 
purpose, they have made a most gratifying advance 
from their old position. We believe that many of the 
English clergy have become total abstainers, and this 
is the best that could be desired. All that these men 
can do in their own country and in this to make 
temperance fashionable, will be a help. The only 
wonder is that a national church, supported by a 
people poisoned all through with alcohol, so that 
their principal cities are hells of vice and disease, 
should have remained indifferent and inactive so long. 
We are quite content to have them and their sympa- 
thizers in this country moderate in their beginnings, 
so long as they begin. They will learn the nature 
and necessities of their task as they proceed. 


The Pauper Poison. 


THERE is not a more humiliating characteristic of 
human nature than its aptitude for pauperism. _ It is 
alike discouraging and disgusting. It is now pub- 
licly declared, by responsible professional men, that 
the majority of those who receive medicines at the 
free dispensaries in this city are able to pay for them, 
and pretend to be poor simply to avoid paying for 
them. It is also declared that between thirty and 
thirty-five per cent. of our population are receiving 
medical attendance gratuitously. Instances are 
detailed in which genteelly dressed men and women, 
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and persons known to be possessed of considerable 
real estate, have begged for medicine. 

Now this is only an indication of the presence of 
a moral poison, distributed throughout the whole 
American people. It may not be as prevalent here 
as it is abroad; but it must be remembered that it 
has not had so long atime to work. They are all 
manifestations of the pauper poison, however—these 
multiform attempts that are made to get something 
for nothing. The old “dead-head system” on the 
railroads, not entirely done away with now, was only 
a branch of pauperism, and it is astonishing to see 
how many people there are to-day who are willing to 
part with self-respect in order to get a free pass on a 
railroad or asteamboat. To enjoy a ride, the expense 
of which comes out of somebody else, is, to the 
ordinary human soul, exceeding sweet. If the will- 
ing and rejoicing dead-head is to be found plentifully 
scattered through good society, it must not be won- 
dered at that among the humbler classes his equiva- 
lent is met with at every turn. This whole mat- 
ter of “tipping” waiters, and of waiters expecting 
to be “tipped,” is a very marked manifestation 
of the poison of pauperism. A man steps into 
a restaurant to purchase and consume a meal. He 
finds a waiter at his side whose business it is to wait 
upon him. It was for this service that he was hired 
by the proprietor, and he is paid for it what his labor 
is worth. At any rate, his service is reckoned into 
the bill of the customer, and when that bill is paid, 
the customer’s obligations are all discharged. Nev- 
ertheless, there stands the expectant waiter, who 
hopes to be twice paid for his work, or, rather, hopes 
to receive something for nothing. The whole army 
of waiters have become, in their souls, beggars. 
Their little arts of extra attentiveness are the arts 
of beggary, and nothing else. Their practical and 
obtrusive pauperism is a nuisance to the community, 
as well as acurse tothem. Manhood goes out as 
the fee, unearned,comes in. Manhood stays out of 
one whose expectation is always hankering for 
a tip. 

We have said that the waiter is paid for his ser- 
vice by his employer, but this is not always so. The 
proprietor himself is often a pauper. He tries to 
get something for nothing. He charges full prices 
for his food, and cheats the waiter out of his wages, 
that he may compel him to collect them of his cus- 
tomers. He not only practices the arts of the pauper 
himself, but he actually forces his waiters into prac- 
tical pauperism. 

The spoils doctrine, as it has been held and prac- 
ticed in party politics for the last thirty years, is a 
pauper doctrine. It has grown out of the almost 
universal wish to get a living, or to get rich, at the 
public expense. To get a chance at the public money, 
men have been willing to sell their independence, to 
do the dirty work of ambitious politicians, and to 
become morally debased to an utterly hopeless 





extent. Men have hung to corporations in the same 
way, and they cannot yet be shaken off from them. 
To get something for nothing—to get something for 
less than it is worth—to get something without pay- 
ing for it its equivalent in good, honest work, espe- 
cially if it could be taken from the government or a 
corporation—this has been the shameful greed of the 
age, and it is only pauperism. It comes from the 
genuine poison. It is a direct and legitimate devel- 
opment of the moral scrofula which taints the blood 
of the country. 

The signs of the poison are everywhere. They 
are notably wherever there is a spirit of speculation. 
Wall street is the very paradise of pauperism—its 
paradise or its hell, it matters little which. Wher- 
ever there is a man who is getting something for 
nothing—receiving it, not as a dire necessity, but 
gladly and as a matter of policy—there is a pauper. 
There are multitudes of churches that insist that 
their ministers shall be paupers. They never estab- 
lish a thorough business relation between themselves 
and their teachers, but it is a gift by whatsoever the 
latter may be benefited. Unhappily, there are too 
many ministers who accept the position gladly. Of 
course there is a vital distinction between the gifts 
that flow toward a public teacher as manifestations 
of the popular affection, and gifts that are doled out 
to him because it is thought that he needs them. 
The first can be received with honor; .but the second 
cannot be received, in any case where the money has 
been honestly earned, without the disgrace of the 
recipient and the moral damage of the donor. But 
it happens that multitudes of ministers are actually 
trained for pauperism. In a certain notable theo- 
logical school, which now contains one hundred and 
ten students, there are ninety young men who are 
receiving aid. What method is it possible to pursue 
with these men so sure to destroy their independence 
and manliness as this? How easy it will be for 
these men, having once accepted alms and lived on 
that which has cost them nothing, to go on in that 
course, and how horrible it is to have more than half 
of the clergy trained up to a love of dependence 
rather than to a hatred of it! We have the poison 
of pauperism here at the very fountain-head of what 
we regard as the highest and best influences. 

We have no doubt that these representations will 
seem overwrought to those who have not accustomed 
themselves to examining and thinking upon the sub- 
ject, but they are not overwrought. The subtlety 
of this pauper poison enables it to enter ten thousand 
forms of life, and to hide itself behind innumerable 
disguises. Wherever there is a man who desires to 
get something without rendering its equivalent in 
money or work—a man, we mean, who has the 
equivalent to render—there is a pauper. It matters 
nothing that he wears good clothes, or occupies 2 
good position. The poison is in his soul, eating out 
—if it has not already eaten out—his manhood. 
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THE melancholy which we feel in the spring is 
perhaps communicated from Nature herself. The 
return of life and consciousness to the earth appears 
to be accompanied by such tremors and sharp pains 
as are felt by a man reviving from a swoon. 


THERE isa picture in the permanent collection of 
the Philadelphia Academy which the visitor is likely 
to overlook, on account. of its immense size and its 
consequent superficial resemblance to the acres of 
Wests and Wittkamps which surround it. In Wash- 
ington Allston’s “ Dead Man Restored to Life by 
touching the Bones of the Prophet Elisha,” the 
principal figure is the work of a master. This fig- 
ure, in composition of lines, and in color-technique, 
is well worth the study of all in this country who 
aspire to be artists, while in grandeur and subtlety 
of design and expression it cannot fail to impress 
every attentive beholder. 


Ir is worth while now and then to have what is | 
There are | 


called the truth told you about yourself. 
times when such truth-telling is of great and imme- 
diate service. But I have noticed that persons who 
plume themselves upon speaking the truth to their 
neighbors are persons who really have no special 
devotion to truth, but who have, on the other hand, 
They 


a passion for making people uncomfortable. 
do not love their neighbors; they hate them, or are 


indifferent to them. With them so-called truth- 
telling is merely a form of self-indulgence. 

How would it do, the next time the village truth- 
teller comes around, for you to tell the truth to him ? 

“Kind friend, I thank thee for telling me that 
my daughter’s manners are rude, and that my uncle, 
the parson, should be spoken to about his method 
of public prayer, and that my Sunday-best-go-to- 
meeting stove-pipe hat is two seasons behind the 
times ; but let me reciprocate thy kindness by in- 
forming thee that thou art a selfish old gossip, without 
enough brains to perceive the whole truth about any 
situation, but only a silly half-truth, or a miserable 
distorted-truth, which, from the best of motives, I 
advise thee to keep to thyself.” 


WE doubt if ever before in the history of New 
York so many persons gathered together to look at 
a procession consisting of nothing but advertising 
wagons, as on the morning of the late Carnival. 
Two things were thereby demonstrated ; first, that 
we overworked and overworried Americans are, 
after all, quite ready to be amused, if some one will 
only consent to amuse us,—we being altogether too 
tired to undertake that labor ourselves ; and second, 
that we are an exceedingly amiable people, and per- 
haps, as Barnum says, really do like to be hum- 
bugged. 

One phase of the morning’s procession suggests 
certain zsthetic considerations. Are all subjects 
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capable of romantic or picturesque or heroic treat- 
ment, or must the line be drawn somewhere? If it 
must be drawn somewhere, is it to be drawn this 
side or the other side of lager-beer ? 

Whatever emotions may be aroused in a Father- 
lander’s mind by the sight of a large woman, with 
bare neck and vivid and many-colored dress, seated 
or rather wabbled about on a chair perched on top 
of a lager-beer wagon,—however such a sight may 
move the soul of a German, we fear it will bea 
great while before it will afford anything but amuse- 
ment to the ordinary American mind. Nor is King 
Gambrinus himself—resplendent in tinsel and false 
beard, and with that gigantic mug of cotton on his 
right knee—a much more imposing sight. Jolly 
John Barleycorn has never been asked to visit in 
person the country whose language is the same as 
his own; his colonial subjects know well that the 
old Britisher would make a sorry figure on Broad- 
way. His German cousin should profit by the 
example. 

But perhaps the cause of Gambrinus has come to 
languish so alarmingly in this city that it is neces- 
sary every now and then to rouse the people by 
allegorical appeals, such as our “ great brewers” 
bountifully provide on every available occasion. 


“THERE is a lot of conscientious work in that,’’ 
said a friend of mine the other day, calling attention 
to a picture in which ferns and other plants had 
been elaborately painted in a manner that is called 
correct, but which in fact is incorrect, for it is not 
the way that objects look in nature. You may draw 
as elaborately as you please, in your painting, if you 
are able to keep your work from looking finicky. 
But the picture to which he pointed was a good 
example of so-called “conscientiousness.” It 
had a dead, superficial look, not unlike that of 
“ spatter- work.” : 

Once, doubtless, to call a work of art “ conscien- 
tious ” was to praise it. There are cases still when 
the word not only applies, but carries a legitimate 
compliment. Nowadays, however, if you hear a 
picture or a poem praised for its conscientiousness, 
you may be pretty sure that it is dull. 

Writers and authors should remember that the 
public have nothing to do with their methods or their 
workmanship. Conscientiousness relates to work- 
manship. We should not be particularly called 
upon to notice, not even to admire, that. A man 
deserves no great credit for doing his work consci- 
entiously. Not only every Englishman, but every 
man, is expected “ to do his duty.” Tell me a work 
of art is conscientiously done, and I suspect that it 
is stupid. Tell me that it is good, and I am satisfied. 

Besides, the public is easily deceived about this mat- 
ter of conscientiousness, both in literary and in plastic 
art. A piece of writing which impresses one with 
the author’s learning and labor is very apt not to be 
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as “able a production” as the reader thinks. And 
in the matter of painting it is notorious that the 
public constantly makes the mistake of believing that 
attention to certain petty detail consumes more time 
and thought than attention to other, and more im- 
portant, things. 


STAGE-STRUCK young men and women are well- 
understood incidents of modern society. They are 
impressible young people who have acquired a 
fondness for the theater, and perhaps cherish a 
belief that they resemble some popular actor. 
Nowadays it is Booth whose style is most affected. 
You may have seen several young men who, it might 
be said, look more like Booth than he does himself, 
especially since he has been wearing his hair shorter. 
Or perhaps the stage-maniac is the product of pri- 
vate theatricals, or of the declamation class, or of 
the debating society. These amiable youths some- 
times hire a hall or a provincial theater, and come 
out as Hamlet, for one night only. Sometimes 
they go on the regular stage in a subordinate capa- 
city, and soon become disillusionized, as it is called. 

The stage-struck youth is more easily cured of 
his folly than the youth who is, as you may say, 
stage-struck for literature or for painting. I won- 
der whether leading actors are not more frank with 
amateur aspirants for theatrical honors than leading 
authors are with amateur aspirants for literary 
honors. This may partly arise from the fact that 


so many notable mistakes have been made in the 


case of budding authors. Nobody wants to go 
down to history as the man who told young Long- 
fellow he would never make a poet. Young people, 
who desire to be “literary,” are moreover easily 
deceived as to their abilities by the ease with which 
a certain sort of notoriety may be obtained. In the 
case of young painters, the fact that a boy is called 
an “artist” the moment he takes a brush in his 
hand, is itself enough to turn one’s head. 

The youth stage-struck or paint-struck or pen- 
struck is sometimes a ridiculous, sometimes a 
pathetic, sometimes a tragic object; he is generally 
amiable, always interesting, and occasionally it 
transpires that he is in the first phases of a genuine 
artistic career. As before remarked, the imitative 
Booth is apt to find his level before a great while. 
The youth who has taken up painting merely be- 
cause he thinks it would be a fine thing to paint, 
either puts it aside early, or makes a painful failure 
later on, or persists till he acquires dexterity enough 
to paint bad and popular pictures. The youth who 
has taken up literature merely because he thinks it 
would be a fine thing to be a writer, either goes at 
something else, or becomes a drudge or a conscious 
failure ; or he makes himself after a while an object 
neither of pity nor of interest; wins a cheap noto- 
riety by getting his pieces printed where little or 
nothing is paid for them; assails editors of peri- 
odicals with bewailings and importunities; but 
as a writer, no matter how much dexterity he 
may acquire, or how many pieces he may give away 
or worry into print, he never gets beyond imi- 
tation and emptiness. “Why do you not help 





me? Have you no sympathy with struggling 
merit? Remember that you yourself, O great and 
mighty editor, were once at the foot of the ladder!” 
It is hard to reply to such an appeal, “ My dear 
fellow, if you were even sincere, though without 
ability, I would do not one thing to wound you. 
But you have been at this business now for years; 
you have not shown one particle of talent; your 
literature is all echo; your ambition is for noto- 
riety, not for recognition. I would cut off my right 
hand rather than be unjust to you; if I should help 
you up the ladder I shou/d be unjust to you, for 
every step in the direction you desire to go is a 
false step; and the positiof you really wish to attain 
is a false position.” 


A FEW days after the above allusion to spring 
was written, the chef of the Cuisine Classigue across 
the street came up out of his basement in his white 
hat, and stood leaning against the iron fence of the 
area-way. In the middle of Maya midsummer mad- 
ness seized the town. The chef is the mercury of our 
thermometer. His ascent is a sign of warm weather. 
The plants and bushes in the garden also climbed 
up with great rapidity. A city garden between 
brick walls and in a paved court gets a good deal 
of heat from the sun, and loses none of it. When I 
came up to the house at lunch-time the scarlet-flow- 
ering running beans, from Alfred Bridgeman, planted 
in boxes, seemed to have grown several inches since 
morning. The round bed in the middle of the 
barber’s garden, next door, flamed out in tulips of 
gorgeous colors, almost as instantaneously as a 
monster fire-work wheel—and almost as quickly as 
that it burned itself out. While the show lasted, 
little groups stopped in front of the high iron gate 
and looked in. Once I saw three children there, 
and one of these children held a baby up to see the 
pretty sight—never suspecting what a pretty sight 
they themselves made with their faces pressed 
against the diamond lattice. 

The barber, by the way, besides being a good 
barber, which is a praiseworthy thing in itself, is, 
without knowing it, a benefactor to his race. Would 
that you and I could be as sure of doing as much 
good in our day and generation as that man. I will 
not lay any stress upon the fact that he comes in 
through a gate between his garden and mine, 
and takes care of my flowers as well as his own. 
That is certainly a good deed. But, besides, it is 
designedly an open fence between the two yards, 
and through this fence not only I, but all New York, 
can see right into that back yard of his, which is one 
of the prettiest little.places in this great dusty, noisy, 
badly architectured and miserably governed city. 

Hanging flat against one of his walls are two 
small awnings, about three feet long each. You 
will not find out what they are for unless you hap- 
pen to pass at the right time of day. Then you will 
see a cage under each red, white, and blue awning, 
in one cage a mino bird, and in the other a toucan. 
If you say “ Mino,” the dark-feathered creature will 
repeat its name after you with great distinctness and 
complacence. If you go to the barber’s desk with 
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your counter, you may hear, while waiting for your 
change, an old man’s heavy, satirical laugh. It is 
the mino bird that laughs that way. The toucan 
has a beak as long as its body; it makes no sound, 
except on Sunday, and then its confidential friends 
hear it croak like a frog. But its compensation is 
the exquisite coloring of its plumage and of its 
gigantic beak. No one who has read the “ Descent 
of Man,” can look upon the toucan without lively 
interest, for that extraordinary beak is one of the 
toughest nuts that Darwin cracks, or tries to crack. 
The instrument is not, it would appear, particularly 
well adapted for procuring food. “It is not at all 
incredible,” says the great naturalist, “that toucans 
may owe the enormous size of their beaks to sexual 
selection, for the sake of displaying the diversified 
and vivid stripes of color with which these organs 
are ornamented.’’ “Of one species,” says an author 
quoted in “The Descent,” “the colors of the beak 
are doubtless in the finest and most brilliant state 
during the time of pairing.”” At night, the barber 
will tell you, this queer and lonely bird twists its 
beak around till it rests on its back, lifts up its tail, 
and goes to sleep without one thought of the man 
who has made it famous. 

I was sitting in one of the chairs in the shop 
when I heard some one whistle a pretty little waltz. 
“That is the bull-finch,” said the young German 
who was shaving me. There are two trained bull- 
finches in the shop ; and lately the barber has bought 
a trained canary, which sings most tenderly and 
entrancingly an air from some opera I have never 
heard. The canary was taught by an old man on 
Eleventh street, who did not darken the room for 
that purpose, but simply turned out this air from a 
small hand-organ, fifteen or sixteen times a day, for 
ten months, till, little by little, the bird got it by 
heart. His new master has had another small organ 
set to the same tune and now and then plays it “ for 
remembrance.” But the bird gives the tune with 
much more delicacy and feeling than the organ, 
although sometimes it stops in the middle and has 
to be coaxed on by its master, who cocks his head 
first on one side and then on the other, and chirrups 
like a canary. 


A younG American artist who knew Jean-Fran- 
gois Millet well, picked up the June number of 
SCRIBNER and came upon the portrait of Tourgué- 
neff, accompanying Mr. Boyesen’s essay. “ How 





much this man looks like Millet,” he said. “ There 
is a difference in the way the beard is worn, but 
otherwise the resemblance is striking.” He after- 
ward turned to “The Old Cabinet” and noticed 
for the first time what was said there about the 
correspondence between the art of these two men. 
A curious coincidence, if nothing else. Those who 
visit the Philadelphia Academy this year should not 
fail to see Millet’s “ Shepherd.” 


Love and Death. 
I. 


“Now, who can take from us what we have 
known— 
We that have looked into each other’s eyes ? 
Though lowering night should blacken all the 
skies, 
The day is ours, and what the day has shown. 
What we have seen and been, hath this not grown 
Part of our very selves? We, made love-wise, 
What power shall slay our steadfast memories, 
And who shall take from us what is our own?” 


So when a shade of the last parting fell, 
This thought gave peace, as one deep comfort 
hath, 
Who, thirsting, drinks cool waters from a well. 
But, sudden, I saw that spirit without breath, 
That body bodiless, that invisible 
Maker of visible woe; I looked on Death! 


We know not where they tarry who have died. 
The gate wherein they entered is made fast: 
No living mortal hath seen one who passed 
Hither, from out that darkness deep and wide. 

We buildon Faith; and some less bold have cried, 
“ Behold the butterfly !—the seed that’s cast! ’”’ 
Vain hopes that fall like flowers before the blast! 
What man can look on Death unterrified ? 


Who love can never di¢! They are a part 
Of all that lives beneath the summer sky ; 
With the world’s living soul their souls are one: 
Nor shall they in wide nature be undone 
And lost in the general life. Each separate 
heart 
Shall live, and find its own, and never die. 


HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Public Squares and Public Spaces. 


As a rule, the open spaces in a country village are 
open to no other criticism than that of neglect ; but 
the exceptions are not rare, when an attempt at 
improvement has resulted in a sort of cemetery look 
that gives anything but a cheerful, pleasure-ground 
aspect. 





There is not much danger that persons who are 
enthusiastic for the improvement of the town in 
which they live, will err on the side of too great 
simplicity. The public squares and parks of large 
and wealthy cities are regulated and maintained at 
great cost and under skillful and artistic management, 
and they cannot fail to strike country visitors as being 
in all ways desirable. So indeed they are. They 
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are a chief element of the city’s beauty, and from an 
esthetic point of view their influence is the best to 
which its people are subjected. But their beauty 
and their esthetic influence are both the result of a 
well-directed expenditure of large sums of money. 
It is quite natural that an enriched manufacturer or 
merchant, proud of his native village, should be am- 
bitious to perpetuate the memory of his benefaction 
by providing for some corresponding decoration of 
its public green, and that he should attempt to repro- 
duce there, on the smaller scale proportionate to the 
circumstances, the sort of magnificence that he has 
seen in the city park. If left to his own sweet will, 
—as he often is if he is willing to spend money for 
the public benefit,—he will, unless he is a rich man 
of the rarer sort, succeed only in producing a con- 
spicuous imitation. A park railing of artistically 
worked wrought-iron will be represented by a cast- 
iron substitute of much more elaborate device, and 
he will probably pile on here and there an amount 
of cheap ornamentation, which at the first glance 
will have a certain imposing effect. In the matter 
of planting there may be an amount and variety of 
foreign shrubbery and sub-tropical plants, which 
under proper care would be of great value and beauty, 
but which, with the neglect to which they are doomed 
in their village home, are quite certain to abort. In 
fact, we may expect to see what indeed we may now 
see in a painful degree in many of our smaller towns, 
a halting attempt at the outside show of the city park, 
which an absence of those elements of artistic selec- 
tion and appropriateness to the conditions which are 
to prevail, develop as time goes on into an ignomin- 
ious failure. The trouble is that in all expenditures 
of this sort we are apt to begin at the wrong end. 
In the making of a park, every step that is taken, 
whether the park be large or small, it is a costly one, 
and if taken in their reverse order every step is a 
wasted one. The chief reason why the final deco- 
ration of a city park is so satisfactory is that it is 
only the crowning work of many processes which 
have had the best and most careful attention from 
the outset. The wrought-iron grille, the architect- 
ural fountain, the bronze statue, the delicate trees 
and shrubbery, and the smoothly finished walks and 
drives depend for their success upon a vast amount 
of costly fundamental work, and a provision for con- 
stant skillful care which have cost a deal of money, 
and which look to a large permanent outlay. The 
elaborate fence must stand on no unstable founda- 
tion; the fountain must be only the ornamental cen- 
tral point of artistic and well-kept lawns and 
approaches. The statue must stand amid appropri- 
ate surroundings, and all but the simpler native 
vegetation must have its suitable soil and be insured 
its needed protection and care at all seasons. The 
degree to which these more ornamental features may 
be given to the village green with any hope of satis- 
faction will depend almost entirely upon the thor- 
oughness with which it has been prepared to receive 
them, and could the enthusiastic members of the 
association be brought face to face with the cost that 
is needed for quite hidden fundamental work in order 
to prepare their green for the more elaborate artistic 





decoration, they would be deterred at the outset from 
attempting anything so ambitious. Could they know 
the cost of the mere work of grading and subsoil 
cultivation, underdraining, manuring, laying the 
deep foundations for foot-paths, and securing that 
perfect growth of grass without which all park-like 
decoration is robbed of half its value, they would 
set their faces resolutely against all propositions on 
the part of public-spirited citizens to veneer their 
unprepared grounds with misplaced exterior adorn- 
ment. 

If money enough can be provided to do the work 
thoroughly well from its very foundation, then, of 
course, nothing more is needed than that its direc- 
tion be placed in accomplished hands; but, unless 
this is fully assured, if, as is nearly always the case, 
economy is the first thing to be considered, then the 
rule of action is fully stated in two words, sim- 
plicity and thoroughness. Avoid all fantastic orna- 
mentation and all decoration of every sort, that 
would be appropriate only to work of a more com- 
plete and substantial character. Let whatever is 
done be done in the most thorough way. If the 
ability is only enough to secure good grass, then 
do everything that is necessary to furnish the best 
conditions for the growth of grass, make suitable 
provision for its care, and attempt nothing further. 
Good lawn-like grass surfaces, crossed only by foot- 
worn pathways over the turf, will be more beautiful 
and more satisfactory than will poor grass, and cheaply 
made and ill-kept walks. If something more than 
securing the best grass is possible, then let the next 
expenditure be in the direction of paths, applying to 
the construction of these the principles set forth in 
what has hitherto been said about sidewalks. Inthe 
case of level walks, with imperfect means of drainage, 
itis often desirable to secure the better foundation that 
is given by filling in the foundations of the walk to 
the depth of a foot or more with small stone. What- 
ever may be the natural character of the soil, unless 
always well drained by a porous subsoil, the first 
step toward establishing a good lawn is to secure 
perfect underdrainage. Establish a good outlet at 
a depth of three and a half or four feet below the 
surface at the lowest point of the area to be drained, 
and then, selecting the necessary lines for main drains, 
lay out parallel lines (thirty feet apart at a depth of 
three and a half feet, or forty feet apart at a depth 
of four feet) to include the whole area, and on these 
lines lay well constructed drains of small open-jointed 
tiles. Cover these tiles with the most compact earth 
that has been excavated, and after filling to a depth 
of one foot, tramp or ram this earth tightly. Then 
fill the rest of the trench, heaping over the lines any 
excess of material that may need the settling effect 
of heavy rains, to work it into place. The next step 
is to reverse or thoroughly mix the whole soil, to a 
depth of at least fifteen inches. This work can be 
completely done only with the aid of hand-shovel- 
ing, but the use of the plow will greatly facilitate it. 
Its purpose is to make such an admixture of the 
organic matter of the surface soil with the more com- 
pact material of the subsoil,as will make it sufficiently 
porous and fertile for the easy penetration of roots. 
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It is best that this work should be done in autumn 
and, if the land is level, that the freshly raised subsoil 
should be left exposed in its rough and lumpy con- 
dition—without harrowing—to the frosts of winter. 
If washing is to be apprehended, then sow the ground 
thickly with rye, harrowing in the seed only roughly. 
If the seeds are sown early enough the growth will 
be sufficient to protect the surface from washing. 
During the winter let the whole surface be heavily 
covered with stable manure,—the more heavily the 
better, as there is no limit to the amount of cuarse 
manure that may with advantage be used for the 
establishment of permanent grass. In the spring, 
as soon as the ground is dry enough to work easily, 
plow in the manure, with as shallow furrows as will 
suffice to cover the most of it; then harrow repeat- 
edly, bringing the surface to as true a grade as pos- 
sible, and sow it heavily with a mixture of Rhode 
Island Bent Grass, Kentucky Blue Grass, and White 
Clover. As soon as the seed is well sprouted, show- 
ing green over the whole ground, roll the area 
repeatedly and thoroughly until it is as smooth and 
hard as it is possible to make it. As soon as the 
grass has attained the height of three inches, let it 
be cut with a lawn mower, and let the cutting be 
repeated at least weekly throughout the growing 
season, and as often as necessary until the end of 
autumn. 

If paths are to be made, it will simplify matters to 
make them after the grass has become well estab- 
lished; supposing only a good surface footway of 
ashes or concrete to be needed ; for the small amount 
of excavation necessary under either of these sys- 
tems may be scattered over the grass spaces without 
injury. But if the more thorough system is adopted 
of underlaying the walk with a foot or more of 
stones, then the work, except the final dressing of 
gravel or ashes, should be done in the autumn, or, 
in any case, before the final preparation of the soil 
for seeding. 

Concerning trees and ornamental shrubbery for 
parks and open spaces, it is not possible to give 
detailed directions here, beyond recommending, as in 
the case of roadside plantations, that, unless the work 
is toremain permanently in the charge of an experi- 
enced gardener, with the necessary appliances for the 
care and protection of the more delicate specimens, 
the arrangement and the selection should be confined 
to the more hardy and vigorous trees and shrubs 
which experience has shown to be adapted to the cli- 
mate and soil of the locality. 

For roadsides, and largely in parks and village 
greens, the world offers no tree that can compare in 
dignity and grace with the broad spreading American 
elm, though for the sake of variety and for the sake 
of an earlier effect, the list may of course be consid- 
erably extended. 

GerorGce E, WARING, JR. 


House and Home Building. 


In building the best class of New York City 
houses, or even the second class, the housekeeper’s 
wants are considered with an insight and a minute- 





ness of detail which are not to be found, perhaps, 
anywhere else. Our grandmothers, famous house- 
wives as they were, compared to their degenerate 
daughters, would be amazed at the appliances for 
the physical comfort and convenience, not only of 
master and mistress, but of cook and butler, in 
these splendid and honestly built mansions. But 
there are thousands of dwellings which spring up 
like mushrooms every year in this and other cities, 
as splendid outwardly, but by no means as honestly 
built. They are imitated in every provincial town 
and village ; the uncomfortable and showy type of 
house is considered in fact “ the style” by imitative 
people. Wecould name whole towns not two hours 
from New York, composed of flamboyant pasteboard 
villas, gorgeously decorated without, and consisting 
within of a magnificent hall, drawing and dining 
rooms and show chambers, while kitchen, pantries and 
cellars are small, dark, and thrust, as far as may be, 
out of sight and existence altogether. Now, it is in- 
considerate enough for the New York house-owner 
and his wife, who do not visit their kitchens or 
cellars twice a year, to make them uninhabitable, but 
for people to follow their example who are compelled 
to do their own work half of the time is a subser- 
vience to fashion only possible to a certain class of 
Americans. If any one be in doubt of our meaning 
let him enter one of the “elegant and commodious 
mansions ” built in blocks in New York and Phila- 
delphia and offered at once for sale, It is useless to 
hope for reform in houses built frequently en masse 
by contract; but practical housekeepers here or in 
villages in the far West who build their own houses 
may not despise a few practical suggestions. 

First, let your cellars be large, well ventilated and 
lined with stone or cemented above the level of the 
ground. The breath of life in furnace-heated houses 
depends literally on the air of the cellar, unless 
there be a flue for fresh air extending from the fur- 
nace out-of-doors (never the case in cheap, showy 
houses). The air of the whole house is sucked 
through this narrow and often unclean apartment, 
the care of which is usually intrusted to igno- 
rant servants. We have spoken in a previous num- 
ber of the malaria engendered by massing quantities 
of vegetables in the cellars as is the practice in 
farm-houses during the winter. The lining of stone 
or cement not only prevents dampness but is abso- 
lutely necessary in streets though which the sewers 
pass, as a protection from rats. Terriers, ferrets, 
traps or poison are feeble defenses against the 
legions which swarm in nightly from a neighboring 
culvert. Next to the cellars comes the kitchen, 
which should be large, airy and sunny. To take no 
higher ground, conveniences in this department are 
a politic investment which pays a full interest of 
capital, especially to the housekeeper who does not 
live in a large city. Stationary tubs, closets beneath 
the dressers for flour, dry groceries, spices, etc. will 
be likely to tempt into her household a better class 
of servants, and when she is forced to turn cook 
and baker herself, will take half the burden from 
her weary hands. An addition to comfort much 


| neglected by builders is the lighting of stair-ways, 
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closets, pantries. We have in our mind’s eye a 
modest little house, in a closely built neighborhood 
of dark dwellings, which gives you a sunny, cheerful 
welcome in every corner: a result produced not 
only by windows wherever a window is practicable, 
but by a sky-light of plate glass which sends down 
sunshine through three floors of closets, halls and 
pantries. A mistake made also, which resolves 





itself into a question of humanity, is the placing the 
servants’ chambers on the top of the house, be that 
three or seven stories above the kitchen. Passing 
along a city street at night one cannot look up at 
the dim lights burning in these far skyey attics with- 
out a groan of compassion for the wearied wretches 
dragging themselves to their beds up yonder after 
the day’s hard labor. 


CULTURE AND PROGRESS. 


“The American." * 


THOSE who have faith in the growth of literature 
according to seed and soil, have long cherished the 
hope—deferred from season to season—that the 
“ great ”’-ness which characterizes so many Ameri- 
can things would soon develop itself in fiction. A 
great American novel has seemed to many a confi- 
dent and hopeful patriot to be heralded with the 
incoming of each new writer. Mr. James early 
showed qualities which justified the turning of ex- 
pectant gaze in his direction. The “ Passionate 
Pilgrim,”’ “A Modern Madonna,” and “ The Last 
of the Valerii,” showed some qualities which 
might well grow to greatness. It is true that in 
“Madame De Mauves” and in “ Roderick Hud- 
son,” expectation received a warning; but Mr. 
James had given such unmistakable evidence of 
originality and delicacy, and of skillful “echnigue, 
that when the first chapters of “The American” 
made their appearance we were justified in looking 
for a novel thoroughly American in character and 
sufficiently good to satisfy our national literary 
longing. It was evident that the movement of the 
story was to be on foreign soil,—where its author is 
so much at home,—and that but one of its impor- 
tant characters was to be of our own people, but 
this one character was so thoroughly of the best 
typical American sort as to afford a safe basis for 
the highest hopes that might be built upon it. Big, 
rich, frank, simple-hearted, straightforward, and 
triumphantly successful, he satisfied us entirely 
by his genuine and hearty manliness, and he seemed 
to carry in his very blood a genius for success in 
any direction toward which his modest strength 
might be turned. 

Though deficient in cultivation, and though pos- 
sessed of no artificial advantages that might not be 
readily traced toa manly character, and to the sort of 
career to which sucha character naturally turns in our 
most active haunts of business, he had a breezy and 
wholesome confidence in himself, and a kindliness 
toward all his fellows which made him a thoroughly 
engaging hero. Up to the time of Valentin’s death, 
we had gained such faith in his stability and in his 
straightforward determination to attempt only 
what was right, and to follow up his attempt to 
crowning success, that it would have seemed the 
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most natural thing in the world for him not only to 
marry Madame de Cintré, but to become the guid- 
ing head of the whole house of Bellegarde, gaining 
a controlling respect within the circle of the Aaute 
noblesse of which that house was a center. 

The process by which Mr. James created in the 
minds of his readers an ideal so different from that 
which he himself had conceived, is not easy to explain, 
unless by the suggestion that he set forth external evi- 
dences which had fallen uncomprehended under his 
notice, and which meant far more to us than they 
did to him. Traits in which he found only material 
for artistic delineation, indicate to those who really 
know the type of American to whom they belong, 
a nobility and heroism which it seems never to have 
been his good fortune to detect. Certain it is that 
while in drawing this character he furnishes food 
for admiring contemplation, he was himself quite 
ignorant of its significance. 

For many chapters after the fatal duel there is 
nothing in the movement of the story to disturb our 
faith in its hero. He followed the clue that Valen- 
tin had given him, and came into full possession 
of the tragic secret of the Bellegardes. Madame de 
Cintré quailing before her fiendish mother, and her 
stone-hearted older brother, cowered away into her 
Carmelite novitiate. A strong, clean-souled, up- 
right, and resolute American, whose inmost life she 
had stirred with an admiring and satisfying love, held 
the power to overcome their stern will, and to bring 
her back to such happiness as, under their hard 
heel, she never could have known. Up to this 
point “Mr. James had the full sympathy of his read- 
ers. Thenceforth, save for a waning hope that at 
the last moment he might still not betray our trust, 
the successive steps of the story grow more and 
more disheartening, and we finally close the volume, 
conscious victims of misplaced confidence. 

Briefly stated, Newman, by a carefully studied 
and minutely defined chain of events, which had 
begun with the sacrifice of a happy and engaging 
young life, and the later links of which had been 
forged, one by one, with the best skill of Mr. James’s 
hammer, had been armed with the means for vigor- 
ous battle. In the Parc Monceau the very moment 
of his victory was at hand. Then, with one dull, 
slow, cold look, the Marquis de Bellegarde measured 
his enemy’s strength and found that it was only 
weakness. He brushed Newman almost unheeded 
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from his path, and Madame de Cintré, in default of 
the manly help that Newman alone could give her, 
sank into the sad, lonely, life-doomed ‘ Sceur 
Véronique.” 

The only purpose of Valentin’s life or death, so 
far as the conduct of the story goes, was to develop 
the character of that extremely objectionable and 
repulsive young person, Mademoiselle Nioche. And 
later, while our hearts are sad over the sufferings 
of the real heroine, and before hope is quite dead, 
that the hero may yet feel one throb of masculine 
vigor, we have thrust upon us an unmeaning and 
offensive delineation of this girl. Save in the post- 
script of Mrs. Tristram’s letter, we have no word of 
Madame de Cintré, but there is page after page of 
Nioche. Newman,on the very morrow of his defeat, 
goes mooning off to England, where he passes three 
months in purposeless and listless wandering. 
There and in America, and again in Paris, he proves 
himself to be, as Mr. James expresses it, “a hope- 
less, helpless loafer, useful to no one, and detestable 
to himself.” 

In palliation of the conspicuous failure of this 
attempt at novel-writing, reviewers have been pro- 
fuse in praise of Mr. James’s excellent “style,”— 
a style where delicate and skillful diction are sec- 
onded by that trick of suggestive “ under-state- 
ment” toward which modern fashion so greatly 
tends. With occasional awkward lapses, Mr. 
James’s style is very good indeed, and a good style 
is essential to a good novel ; so is good dress essen- 
tial to the completeness of a well mannered and 
charming person. But the most easy and graceful 
writing, unsustained by a living subject, hangs tame 
and unsatisfying, like fine raiment on a clothes- 
horse. It may be suggested that Mr. James aimed at 
some other ending of his story than the conventional 
marriage. To this we answer that a marriage with 
Madame de Cintré need not have ended the story ; 
it might have been used only as a means for placing 
Newman in a position to show the value of his rare 
good qualities. Also, a marriage was by no means 
necessary to the success of the story. Madame de 
Cintré might have taken the black veil and New- 
man’s career might have ended in sadness and deso- 
lation. But it was an imperative condition that he 
should have ¢ried to marry the woman he loved, and 
if he must fail, that his failure should be in no wise 
weak and spiritless. Any man with the force of 
character needed to make the manufacture of wash- 
tubs a stepping stone to a great fortune, whether he 
were an American or not, would have had that in 
him which would have driven him even to a des- 
perate effort to reclaim a promised wife, whose 
selfish relations were stealing her away from him, 
and whom they were dooming to a life of hard 
seclusion. 

It is the best compliment we can pay to Mr. 
James’s writing to say that he gave us such a living 
interest in his hero, that we are made angry by his 
own failure to comprehend the character he had 
created. Can it be that we owe such a fiasco in 
some degree to the fact that the author has been 
unconsciously twisted out of his own individuality 





by the strong influence of Tourguéneff ’s example? 
Tourguéneff, however, would justify so miserable 
an ending; he is remorseless, but he does not shock 
nor disappoint. 


John Burroughs's “ Birds and Poets."’* 


Mr. BurrouGus has earned for himself the right 
to a predisposition in his favor on the part of every 
one who has read “Wake Robin” and “ Winter 
Sunshine.” The genial and appreciative study of 
nature which appears in those volumes will be found 
again, in most, if not in all of the essays collected 
together under the title: “ Birds and Poets.” But 
the last word means that there is something more 
here than the out-of-doors literature we have hith- 
erto got from this thoughtful writer; it means 
that from his favorite objects of contemplation and 
subjects of discourse, he ventures over to the men 
who have had kindred tastes with him and have 
interpreted nature in ways differing from his own 
in various degrees. Emerson is one of these, and 
his name will be found very often in Mr. Burroughs’s 
pages; Thoreau is another; but the one who seems 
to afford him the most enthusiasm, but from whom 
he does not by any means receive the most real 
inspiration, is Walt Whitman. He says a good 
word for the old Long Islander in his preface, 
quotes largely in the first essay a very beautiful pas- 
sage from one of his peculiar pieces, mentions him 
pointedly in his “ Essays on Emerson,” writes two 
short papers called “ Before Genius” and “ Before 
Beauty,” to prepare our minds for the expression 
of his warm admiration of him, and finishes his 
pretty book with a strong plea for his genius in an 
article called “The Flight of the Eagle.” 

Truly, Walt Whitman has a friend at wholesale 
and retail in Mr. Burroughs,—a friend any one may 
reasonably envy him. In order to give stronger 
colors to Whitman, he has to define pretty clearly 
the limitations, such as they are, of Emerson, and 
while we admire the clearness, thoughtfulness, and 
justice of his criticisms, we are more concerned with 
admiring Mr. Burroughs’s championship of Whit- 
man than Whitman himself. Not that the passages 
he gives are not beautiful; not that Whitman has 
not written in his peculiar impassioned prose some 
fine things, and in real versified poetry some of the 
best war lyrics we possess; but we cannot bring 
ourselves to admire him as a whole in the generous 
way of Mr. Burroughs. He even accounts him an 
extraordinarily scientific poet, and gives us to under- 
stand that in the future his deep views of science 
will be appreciated. But if we were asked which 
American writer had a mind remotest from the 
scientific, we should mention Whitman. He uses 
many mechanical and scientific terms, but they are 
not used with knowledge—their very use is in some 
sort a guarantee that his mind is not scientific. 
But even though we are not convinced that “ before 
Darwin or Spencer, he (Whitman) proclaimed the 
doctrine of evolution,” it does not detract from Mr. 


y John Burroughs, 


* Birds and Poets, with Other Papers 
author of “Wake Robin” and ‘‘ Winter Sunshine.” 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 
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Burroughs’s merit or the singular enjoyment one 
gets from his writings. Mr. Burroughs is so 
charming a companion that one is quite willing to 
have a difference of opinion with him. It is much 
as if while walking with him in the fields where he 
detected the words Spring-o’-the-year in the note 
of the meadow-lark, you should find therein an 
entirely different phrase and fall into an amicable 
controversy on that subject. So with a discussion 
as to poets. For, to quote from his second page: 


“The very idea of a bird is a symbol and a suggestion to 
the poet. A bird seems to be at the top of the scale, so vehe- 
ment and intense is his life—large-brained, large-lunged, hot, 
ecstatic, his frame charged with buoyancy and his heart with 
song. The beautiful vagabonds, endowed with every grace, 
masters of all climes, and knowing no bounds,—how many 
aspirations are realized in their free holiday-lives, and how 
many suggestions to the poet in their flight and song!” 


In respect to Mr. Burroughs’s style, one feels that 
it approaches if it does not entirely reach the sphere 
of what is vaguely enough called literature. At 
least you feel through it the literary character of the 
man, or, in other words, the man who has enough to 
say, and can say his say with enough art to warrant 
that his book be called a literary production; that, 
considering the vast horde of distinctly non-literary 
books, means much. It is also fair to call him a 
literary critic of a very high and delicate order. 


Mr. Aldrich's “‘ Flower and Thorn.”’* 


Mr. ALDRICH’s title can lay no claim to original- 
ity, for it was manifestly taken from Richter’s 
“Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces;” but then 
originality is not one of Mr. Aldrich’s character- 
istics. It is a pretty title, which suffices for his 
purposes, and if it is not exactly descriptive of the 
contents of his volume, no great harm is done. If 
his poems are poems, we care not by what names 
he calls them; a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet. But are they poems? We are 
inclined to think they are, and are the best that he 
has written. They show his limitations, but they 
also show that he knows his limitations as well as, 
if not better than, any of the younger American 
poets. He has his ambitions, no doubt, but he 
never suffers them to mislead him as to his capaci- 
ties, which he has carefully measured. He confines 
himself to doing what he can do, and do well. 
Others might make more out of some of his themes 
than he has done, but we are not concerned with 
the possibilities of others, but with his actualities as 
here set forth. He is not remarkable for origi- 
nality,—who is, indeed, in this period of general 
poetic culture ?—but he has his own way of writing, 
which is something, and his manner never need be 
mistaken for the manner of another. He belongs 
to a class of poets which appears in the intervals 
between creative epochs, and which is represented 
by Carew, Suckling, Waller, and Herrick in the age 
of Charles the First ; by Cowley, Sedley, Davenant, 
and others in the Restoration; and, later, by 





* Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Flower and Thorn. Later Poems. 


Boston: J, R. Osgood & Co, 1877. 





Spencer, Peacock, Praed, Thackeray, Lockyer, and 
Dobson in England; and here, by Holmes, Saxe, 
and Stedman. 

We cannot all rise to the height of the great argu- 
ments of epics or tragedies,—there are seasons in 
which those who can weary of them; but we can all 
be touched by lyrics, whethcr they are grave or gay, 
and most of us prefer them, we believe, to that large 
utterance of the early gods. Creative periods are 
distinguished by imagination, which is an exhaust- 
ible element ; non-creative periods are distinguished 
by fancy, which is apparently inexhaustible. We 
have had no imaginative work that is worth speaking 
of since Shakspere and Milton exhausted worlds and 
then imagined new; but of fanciful work there has 
been no lack, and it was never so abundant as at 
present. The difference between our fanciful verse 
and the fanciful verse of our ancestors is, that theirs 
played round the head but came not near the heart, 
while ours frequently touches the heart, and to its 
finer issues. Pathos in humor—the art of blending 
smiles and tears—was unknown to the early writers 
of vers de société, with the exception perhaps of 
Herrick. It may almost be said to have been dis- 
covered by Praed, who was certainly the first English 
poet to practice it successfully, and who still reigns 
supreme over the border lands of the comic and the 
pathetic. There is a small domain herein which 
still awaits a ruler, but Mr. Aldrich has not yet 
shown that he is able to enter it and to possess it. He 
has the lighter qualities of sovereignty, but is want- 
ing in steadiness and sincerity. He lacks depth and 
feeling. We speak of him as a poet, of course, and 
not as a person, for of his personality we know 
nothing. It is not our business as critics to read 
between the lines, but to read the lines as they are. 
What we mean by saying that he lacks feeling is 
apparent, we think, in “An Untimely Thought.” 
The situation of this little poem is as follows: A 
husband is at home, and his wife is making ready 
to go to a party. He describes himself as waiting 
at the foot of the stairs while she gives the last 
touch to her robe, or the rose in her hair, and as 
replying gallantly when she asks him if he likes her 
dress, and likes her. He thinks of the two boys 
in the crib upstairs, which are not theirs, for she has 
not been his wife six years, but is just a sweet 
yoting bride in her bloom; and as the carriage rolls 
down the dark street, he speculates on his death, 
and concludes with his opening lines : 


“But * * * I wonder what day of the week, 
I wonder what month of the year.” 


This is pretty writing, but surely it is not genuine 
emotion, for if the thought of death came to any 
husband under such circumstances, it would come 
with more force, more distinctness, more terror. 
He would not wonder on what day of the week he 
might die, or on what month of the year,—for days 
and months would be nothing to him in the shock 
of a sudden contemplation of death,—but he would 
wonder what would become of his wife and children. 
He would see them—he could not fail to see them— 
beside his death-bed and coffin; his imagination 
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would show him his wife wringing her hands, and 
his children in tears; he could conjure up ghastly 
images 


“Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house.” 


This, or something like it, expressed or hinted, should 
have been the conclusion of “An Untimely Thought,” 
and, poetically reached, it need not have jarred upon 
the half light, half serious thought which is its chief 
motif. The pathetic is a rarer gift than Mr. Aldrich 
seems to suppose, and when it is lacking, it cannot 
be successfully simulated. No art can supply that 
unique touch of nature which makes the whole world 
kin. “Spring in New England” is an evidence of 
this. It is acleverly considered, patriotic poem, 
abounding in picturesque allusions, and graceful 
turns of thought; but it is devoid of genuine feel- 
ing. Itis art-work, not heart-work. “ Miantonoma,” 
an Indian legend concerning the origin of the pond- 
lily, is clearly rendered. We wish that Mr. Aldrich 
had considered it worth his while to relate it in 
rhymed verse, for we have no liking for unrhymed 
measures, and we do not believe that they will ever 
take a permanent root in the language. Milton 
failed to transplant them in “Samson Agonistes,” 
and in his famous Horatian paraphrase, “What 
slender youth bedewed with liquid odors.” Collins 
failed in his incomparable “Ode to Evening,” and 
Matthew Arnold, in his “Youth of Nature” and 
“Youth of Man.” Mr. Aldrich is happy in narra- 
tion. Given a good story, he can tell it as well as 
any of his contemporaries, and rather better than 
most of them. He knows how to lead up from 
point to point; how to reveal, and how to conceal ; 
and he knows, generally, when he has said enough. 
His manner, which is his own, is sparkling and 
entertaining, and he has nothing to learn, except 
perhaps a little more earnestness. 

We have not left ourselves room in which to criti- 
cise his sonnets, which are carefully finished, nor 
his “ Quatrains,” which are pretty. We admire his 
courage in printing such topics as the last,—we 
might say his temerity, in that it subjects him to a 
comparison with Goethe and Landor. If we have 
any advice to give him, it is that he should sedu- 
lously cultivate his poetic powers, which are notice- 
able for grace and elegance, and which determine 
his vocation as a writer of vers de socicté. If he is 
desirous of wearing more enduring laurels than this 
insures him, he must obey the command of Sidney’s 
muse: “Fool, said my muse to me, look in thy 
heart and write.” 


Mr. Froude’s “‘ Short Studies."’ * 


It is not very often that one finds in a book of 
current literature so much of entertainment and 
instruction as in this volume of essays by Mr. 


* Short Studies on Great Subjects. Third Series. By James 
1d Froude, M. A. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
rE Co. 


Froude. The longest paper and the leading one is 

an account of the famous Abbey of St. Alban’s.t 
| There is an essay on the “ Revival of Romanism.” 
| There is also a most interesting discussion of the 

“Uses of a Landed Gentry.”” Mr. Froude’s frank 
| treatment of this question will be particularly pleas- 
ing to Americans who are too much accustomed 
to hearing such subjects discussed in flattering con- 
formity to their own theories of society. Other 
papers are upon “Party Politics,” “ Lucian,” 
“Last Days of the Roman Republic,” “ Divus 
Czesar,”’ etc. 

There is in all Mr. Froude’s writing a character- 
istic impetuosity of mind,—we might call it an agree- 
able wildness. This trait sometimes disposes us to 
distrust his opinions, and indeed his writing often 
appears extravagant. Yet it is to this warmth, or 
rather we should say this impulsiveness, of style that 
his books owe their fascination. The paper called 
“Sea Studies” opens with a description of ocean 
travel in the tropics, which we doubt if any of our 
historians but Mr. Froude would have been able 
to write. He tells us that there is nothing like 
a sea voyage, with its enforced separation from the 
modern world we live in, to cheat men into the be- 
lief that age is an illusion, and that the freshness of 
life has not gone with youth. He is not speaking 
of the trip of ten days across the inclement Atlantic. 
It is rather to the delicious latitudes of the trades 
he refers, with only light airs upon the surface of 
its waves of sapphire blue, and with the flying-fish 
springing like foam under the bows. He says: 
“ Above our head is the arch of the sky; around us 
the ocean rolling free and fresh as it rolled a million 
years ago, and our spirits catch a contagion from 
the elements. Our step on the boards recovers its 
buoyancy, we are rocked to rest at night by a 
movement which soothes us into a gentle sleep of 
childhood, and we wake with a certainty that we 
are beyond the reach of the postman. We are 
shut off as in a Catholic retreat from the worries 
and anxieties of the world. No ‘Times’ upon the 
breakfast-table calls our thoughts to the last news 
from Paris or St. Petersburgh, or the vehemently 
expressed nothings of last night’s debate in parlia- 
ment.”” The “Sea Studies” which occupied this 
voyage were the tragedies of Euripides. 

The voyage in which the author found such pleas- 
ure, was taken in order to acqyaint himself with the 
scenery and society of South Africa, and to get some 
idea of the true state of the English colonies which 
have been set up there. During his sojourn, Mr. 
Froude kept a diary, and this, or parts of it, under the 
title of “Leaves from a South African Journal,” 
makes the last chapter in the book. The Journal 
of course does not pretend to contain a well-thought- 
out judgment of the institutions of the colonies; it 
is rather an easy and pleasant description of his 
impressions as they arose freshly in his mind. 





t First published in Scriswer’s MonTHLY, with a view of the 
Abbey: see numbers for November, December, and January, 
1873. 
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* Questions Awakened by the Bible.'’* 


Tuts book is a curiosity in theology. It comes 
from Princeton, the stronghold of. rigorous Calvin- 
ism. It is by a Presbyterian minister who had 
hitherto maintained his “good and regular stand- 
ing,” in spite of a very sharp attack on Dr. Hodge’s 
system of doctrine. The author still remains an 
intense believer in most of the distinguishing tenets 
of Calvinistic orthodoxy, and even holds to a sort 
of “divine right” in Presbyterian church govern- 
ment. But with equally vigorous conviction he 
maintains in this volume three propositions : first, 
that the soul is not immortal, but remains after death 
in complete suspension of conscious existence until 
the far-distant resurrection; secondly, that Christ, 
like every other man, inherited the guilt of Adam; 
thirdly, that God is not a trinity, but in the most 
unqualified sense one and single; and that Christ 
was not merely the “second person” in the God- 
head, but the whole Godhead; “Father” “Son” 
and “ Spirit’? being only different names for one 
undivided Deity. These propositions are main- 
tained by Mr. Miller solely with Scriptural argu- 
ments; and to his mind are entirely consistent with 
the orthodox doctrines of the fall, the participation 
of the race in Adam’s sin, redemption by a divine 
atonement, justification, the final judgment, and so on. 

The book is marked by much vigor of thought ; 
by an admirably direct, condensed and glowing 
style ; and by the freshness and sincerity of a mind 
really at work for itself. Its singularity lies in the 


intimate and unconscious blending of old and new | 
It is like a geologic “ fault,” where strata | 


thousands of years apart are thrown side by side. | ! : aca ” 
| irrespective of “ transgression in Adam” or “ fede- 


| ral headship.” 


ideas. 


Mr. Miller’s method is that of the old traditional 
theology: his conc/usions are a mixture of what to 
the younger mind of our time seems like ancient 
fossils, with startling novelties. His method con- 
sists in the acceptance of the entire Scriptures as 
absolute and sole authority, and a close textual 
interpretation guided by the metaphysical spirit. 
Of the strong side-lights thrown by modern 
scientific and historical study upon religious 
thought, there is here hardly a gleam. There 
is indeed a curious isolation from all modern spec- 
ulative thought. Having occasion, for instance, 
to renounce with abhorrence any tendency to the 
Unitarianism which undeifies Jesus, he refers with 
respect and regret to certain distinguished Arians, 
but he does not seem to have heard of any later 
than Isaac Watts: Channing, Martineau, and the 
whole modern school of Unitarians seem to be 
unknown to him. He most heartily renounces 
“reason” as having any authority in religious 
belief except as an interpreter of Scripture. Ina 
word, he works with the time-honored tools of- the 
schoolmen and Calvin and the Westminster divines 
and Dr. Hodge. 

Not only so, but he most cordially adheres to 





* Questions Awakened by the Bible. I. Are Souls Immor- 
tal? II. Was Christ in Adam? III. Is Goda Trinity? By 
Rev. John Miller, Princeton, N. J. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1877. 








those points in traditional Calvinism which are 
farthest removed from the average religious belief 
of to-day. Of the involvement of the race in Adam’s 
sin, for instance, he, so to speak, can hardly get 
enough: he believes both in the “real” and the 
“federal’’ connection. And he evidently holds 
certain orthodox doctrines, at least, as of most vital 
relation to the soul’s welfare: thus he says (Part 
III. p. 12): “I attribute full Deity to Christ; My 
gospel, therefore”—observe the ¢herefore—“ my 
gospel, therefore, is safe: my redemption, perfect.” 
But on the two or three points discussed in this 
book he has launched into the directest opposition 
to orthodox theology, though without falling into 
such forms of heresy as have recently won name 
and standing. We have not space to indicate 
his lines of argument, and can only repeat that they 
show much vigorous thinking, and in their suggest- 
iveness should have value even for such as reject 
the conclusions. As to the conclusions, again, we 
may say, comparing them not with the theories of 
theologians, but with the religious sentiment of the 
church at large: the first proposition—of a total in- 
termission of life between death and a distant future 
judgment—is so remote from all ordinary ways of 
thought that it seems to have little chance to 
maintain itself. The second proposition, as to 
the inheritance of Adam’s guilt by Christ, is a 
new shoot from a withered bough: the whole 
doctrine of “original sin,’’ to which it belongs, 
however respected by theologians, has small place 
at present in the working beliefs of Evangelical 
churches, among which there is a growing dis- 
position to deal with personal sinfulness as a fact, 


But in his third thesis, that while 
Christ was in the fullest sense God, there yet is 
revealed no real threefold division in the Deity 
itself,—we believe Mr. Miller puts in formal state- 
ment what exists as a strong and apparently growing 
sentiment in American orthodox churches. The 
tendency among them seems at present to be to 
worship Christ as God; to address the Deity 
at one time as Christ, at another time as Father, 
or as Divine Spirit, or as Creator, or as Ruler; 
yet to think always of God as one, though 
contemplated under different names and aspects. 
We.of course make no attempt here to pro- 
nounce upon the intrinsic truth of the matter; 
we only note the disposition as a somewhat con- 
spicuous fact in the Evangelical churches ; and we 
think that in justifying this tendency on Scriptural 
grounds, Mr. Miller will prove a welcome interpre- 
ter to many. 

Apart from the intellectual aspect of its discus- 
sions, the book has a peculiar moral interest. For 
the author, by its publication, puts himself at once 
in imminent danger of being dealt with as a heretic: 
indeed, he has already been suspended from the min- 
istry by his Presbytery and has appealed to the Synod. 
This is no light matter to a man of middle age, who 
not only is bound by the love of a life-time to his 
church, but regards that church as a kind of divine 
institution, and is indeed in very close sympathy with 
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its distinctive spirit. In the preface to his third part, 
which is a very interestingdisclosure of the inner life 
of a thinker, and is very manly and modest in its tone, 
he describes the steps by which he has reached his 
conclusions, and the considerations of loyalty to the 
truth which have led him to incur the risk of this 
avowal. As to what course his Church will take 
toward him, it must be said that there are reason- 
able arguments for both sides. The Westminster 
Confession is the avowed standard of faith of the 
Presbyterian Church. But by a common consent, 
won slowly, yet now as well established as the 
“common law” in our courts, a large latitude is 
given in the enforcement of this standard. To that 
latitude there are limits, but those limits are extremely 
uncertain and constantly shifting. 

Mr. Miller urges very justly that many of his 
brethren who will condemn his peculiar views are 
themselves less sound than he on other statements 
of the Confession. Every such case as his brings 
up the fact that the Confession is subscribed to by 
every one in more or less of a Pickwickian sense. Just 
how far the Pickwickian quality in the subscription 
may be allowed to go has to be determined anew 
each time according to the temper of the judges. 
The truth is, the whole system of subscription is a 
scandal to Christian honesty. It is a disgrace to 
any Church—and in this matter the Presbyterian 
is no worse than most of the others—to require its 
ministers to formally assent to an elaborate creed 
some part of which every one of them in his heart 
disbelieves. It is not now a question of sound 
theology ; it is a question of personal honesty. The 
Westminster Confession may every word of it be 
true, if you please; none the less it is a shame to 
religion to ask men who do not believe it to say 
they do believe it. In effect, the Church does not 
require or expect a genuine belief in all her articles 
from her ministers; she exacts only a pretense of 
belief, understood by every one to be more or less 
asham. If the great Presbyterian Church of Amer- 
ica were bravely to renounce the time-honored lie, 
it would be the best day in her history. While the 
present system stands, with its admitted uncertain- 
ties and duplicities and pitfalls for Christian con- 
science, it must be a question for the judges in 
every ecclesiastical case like Mr. Miller’s, just 
what degree of manfully avowed dissent from a 
confession of which nobody believes the whole dis- 
qualifies a man for the ministry which owns Christ 
as its master? In other words, how far does Pres- 
byterian stand for Calvinism, and how far for 
Christianity? We have no advice to offer Mr. Mil- 
ler’s judges. It is not our business to pronounce 
on his theology. But we may thank him, in the 
name of religion and the community, for an example 
of courageous honesty. And we believe the most 
brilliant and profound theological speculation to be 
at present of less consequence to the Church than 
such sincerity of thought and speech. 


Nore. —In our April notice of the translations of “ Fridthof’s 
Saga, by T. A. E, and M. A. L. Holcomb, it should have 

n said that vowel alliterations are se/dom unknown to the 
Poets of the Sagas. 





New English Books. 
LONDON, May 4. 


THE past month has been singularly barren of 
any books of first-rate importance and attraction. 
Now that the Eastern war is upon us, it is accepted 
as an excuse for short-comings of every description. 
Fortunately, it rages at a distance, and though there 
is a strong and active party represented in the pub- 
lic press by the aristocratic “Pall Mall Gazette” 
and the popular “ Daily Telegraph,”’ who would will- 
ingly embroil the nation with Russia, it is to be 
hoped that the common sense of the great majority 
of the people will be sufficiently powerful to pre- 
serve the peaceful relations now existing between 
the great European powers. The crisis naturally 
causes a demand for information on Oriental sub- 
jects. Probably the first book on the war of any 
authority will be written by Mr. MacGahan, whose 
“ Campaigning on the Oxus”’ had so much success 
last year. Mr. MacGahan is now with the Russian 
army, in the interest of the “ Daily News,” and 
seems to have succeeded to the honors formerly be- 
longing to Mr. Wm. H. Russell as a model special war 
correspondent, not to be affrighted by fire, flood, or 
famine. It is possible that Mr. Eugene Schuyler 
may co-operate with Mr. MacGahan in his book. 
The association of ideas has made Captain Burnaby’s 
“ Ride to Khiva” one of the successes of the season, 
though it has little relation to the present phase of 
affairs. It is now in the ninth edition, and the cap- 
tain will follow up his good fortune by a new, book, 
to be brought out early in the autumn, more nearly 
connected with the present scene of conflict—“ On 
Horseback in Asia Minor: Five Months among 
Turks, Christians, Circassians, and Devil-Worship- 
ers.”” Captain Burnaby has just returned from this 
last expedition, and is now one of the lions of the 
day. He is a cavalry officer in the brilliant regi- 
ment of Life Guards, and of course considerably 
over six feet high, and has certainly exhibited more 
endurance, energy, and vigor than that style of man 
is usually credited with possessing. For those who 
desire a knowledge of the seri¢s of events that have 
led to the present position of affairs in the East, 
there is no better manual than the book just repro- 
duced in a commodious form, “History of the 
Ottoman Turks from the beginning of their Empire 
to the present Time,” by Sir Edward Creasy, in one 
volume, 1z2mo. The author was well known as Pro- 
fessor of History in the London University College, 
for many years before his appointment to the chief- 
justiceship of Ceylon, and subsequent knighthood ; 
his masterly sketch of the “ Decisive Battles of the 
World” has taken its place in all historical collec- 
tions. Books on Mohammedism and its effects as a 
religion also appear to attract notice. One of the 
last is “Christianity and Islam: the Bible and the 
Koran,” by the Rev. W. R. W. Stephens—though the 
class of students who read the future in the prophetic 
Scriptures isalmost silent ; even Dr. Cumming has not 
yet given his version of the course and tendency of 
current events. “ The Eastern Question,” by Rev. 
M. MacColl, is a valuable resumé of the leading 
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facts in the present state of the Christian provinces 
of Turkey. 

The other books of the month are too miscel- 
laneous in their character to admit of classification ; 
a few of the leading ones may be mentioned as they 
occurtomind. Like many other distinguished men, 
Sir James Scarlett, the most uniformly successful 
advocate that ever practiced at the English bar, com- 
menced an “ Autobiography,” and, like the great 
majority of those who do the same thing, he failed 
to carry it on very far. The portion he completed 
is published and supplemented by his son, P. C. 
Scarlett (a diplomatist) who has added selections 
from his correspondence and speeches. Scarlett, as 
Lord Abinger and Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
hardly retained the credit he enjoyed as a barrister 
who moved both judge and juries at his will with 
extraordinary power, partly owing, no doubt, to his 
happy, genial face and manner while addressing the 
court, always to be remembered by those who have 
seenhim. Lawyers have the credit of making pleas- 
ant biographies, and Lord Abinger’s life should be no 
exception to this rule. The biography of the “ En- 
glish opium-eater,’’ Thomas De Quincey, is on the 
eve ofappearing. This, of course, will come before 
the American public in a New York edition, as De 
Quincey, both in his personal and literary relations, 
has always excited much sympathy and interest in 
the United States, where his writings were collected 
and republished many years before they met with the 
like homage in England and Scotland. Mrs. Kings- 
ley’s life of her late husband (“ Letters and Memoirs 
of Charles Kingsley ”’), though a book of large size 
and high price, is now in the fifth edition, and it may 
surprise some to hear that the number sought by the 
public, in a given time after its issue, considerably 
exceeds the sale of Lord Macaulay’s life in the cor- 
responding period. 

For students of what is called advanced theology, 
there is“ The Religion of Israel : a Manual,” trans- 
lated from the Dutch of J. Knappert of Leiden, by 
R. A. Armstrong, B. A. In asmall compass it gives a 
resumé of the conclusions arrived at by Professor 
Kuenen in his great work, “ The Religion of Israel,” 
a book too scholastic in its form and method for 
general circulation. Professor Kuenen’s results are 
radically based on the dates assigned to the books 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, as determined by the lead- 
ing Hebrew philologists of Germany and Holland. 
Unfortunately, England is so lamentably weak in 
this branch of learning (in spite of all her rich uni- 
versity endowments, etc.) that there is scarcely any 
one to controvert them, and we all, like Dean Stan- 
ley, are glad to lean upon Ewald and his school up 
toacertain point; it seems difficult to the unlearned 
to know where their guidance is to be suddenly cast 
off. “The Resurrection: an Essay in three Chap- 
ters,” by R. W. Macan, is published by the trus- 
tees of a theological fund. It puts forth claims to 
a considerable degree of metaphysical acumen, and 
deals with “the fact, its significance, evidence, and 
explanation.’”’ The third and concluding volume of 
“ Supernatural Religion: an Inquiry into the Reality 
of Divine Revelation,” will appear next week. The 





original work, though now seldom spoken of, has 
sold to the extent of six editions, and the new volume 
will probably bring it again into notice. It examines 
exhaustively the acts of the apostles, the evidence of 
St. Paul for miracles, and the evidence for the resur- 
rection and the ascension. The incognito of the 
author has been well preserved, and is yet unbroken. 
Mr. Grosart has added to his numerous services for 
old English literature by the production of the first 
complete edition of “ The Poems of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney,” in three handsome volumes. The editor's 
well-known habits of research among contemporary 
literature has done something to extend this collec- 
tion of the writings of one “dear to the Muses,” 
though the hope of any original matter was destroyed 
by a fatal fire among the Sidney papers at Wilton 
House, where they all perished, with one curious 
exception—the original of the verses to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and they were preserved with a unique relic 
—a tress of the Virgin Queen’s hair, folded within 
a volume of the “ Arcadia.”” Mr. Grosart does not 
scruple to call this cherished lock red, though no 
doubt it assumed a different hue in the poems of the 
Elizabethanera. In modern belles-lettres there is a 
collection of “The Historical Dramas of Tom Tay- 
lor,” the most successful writer for the stage of 
to-day, whose serious works, included in this volume 
for the first time in an authorized edition, such as 
“’Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ Anne Boleyn,” “ Clan- 
carty,”’etc., have pretensions to something more than 
mere transitory popularity, and “The Poems, 
Humorous and Pathetic, of Tom Hood, edited with 
a Memoir by his Sister,” one volume, 12mo. The 
younger Hood had individual merits of his own, 
though he was overshadowed by the greater name of 
his father. Like him, a life of intellectual labor was 
prematurely concluded by an early death. Though 
the fine arts are the chief mission of South Ken- 
sington, yet science has an important place in its 
teachings, and the “ Hand-books” on “ Food,” on 
“Scientific Apparatus and their Uses,” “ Reports 
of Science Conferences,” and “ Economic Entomol- 
ogy ’’ have been followed by another of general in- 
terest and value, on “Animal Products: their Prep- 
aration, Commercial Uses, and Value,” by P. Sim- 
monds. It commences with the wool-bearing animals 
and their uses to man, and then goes through the 
bovine, the deer and antelope tribe, the fur-producing 
mammalia, the thick-skinned animals, as swine, 
aquatic mammals, the whale, and oil-supplying races, 
etc., etc., noticing under each the value of the ani- 
mal, either as food or as the source of important or 
costly trade-products, playing a material part in the 
intercourse of the civilized life of communities. A 
profusion of illustrations adds to the utility as well as 
tothe appearance of the book. “The Physical Basisof 
Mind,” with illustrations, by George H. Lewes, re- 
lates to philosophy of a higher kind. It forms the 
second volume of the writer’s “ Problems of Life and 
Mind,” and, as its title implies, strives to connect ma- 
terial phenomena with the manifestations of intellect- 
ual processes. In historical literature the continuation 
of Mr. J. A. Symonds’ great work on “ The Renais- 
sance in Italy” stands alone. The newly published 
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portion comprises two volumes, not numbered consec- 
utively, but each complete in itself: one, “ The Revi- 
val of Learning,” the other, “ The Fine Arts.”” The 
enduring attractions of Italy are shown in a book on 
a comparatively new branch of the subject, “ The 
Tiber and its Tributaries: their Natural History 
and Classical Associations,” with maps and illustra- 
tions, by S. A. Smith, and “The Roman Forum: a 
Topographical Study,” also with maps, plans, and 
illustrations, by F. M. Nichols, of Wadham College, 
Oxford. An elegant little volume connected with 
ancient art must not be forgotten—“ The Mythology 
of Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its 
Use in Art,” from the German of O, Seemann, edited 
by B. H. Bianchi. It treats an old subject in a new 
light, bringing out its various relations to artistic 
culture, both of ancient and modern times. The 
great picture sale of the collection formed by Baron 
Albert Grant must have been an occasion of woe to 
many other gentlemen who have been large purchas- 
ers of paintings at the prices current within the last 
four or five years. It consisted entirely of modern 
works of the English school. The fall between the 


cost and the sum realized is calculated as at least 
one-third, as pictures said to have stood the owner 
in £150,000 produced but little over £100,000. 


The 





purchaser had evidently been guided in its selection 
by the popularity of the artists and their subjects, and 
the result did not show any attempt at appreciation 
of a higher tone. A complete contrast to this col- 
lection is shown in the contents of a new artistic 
enterprise, the Grosvenor Gallery, due to the liber- 
ality of an amateur and patron of the arts, Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, who has expended about $700,000 in the 
execution of a favorite project. The gentleman, who 
is himself an artist of great accomplishments, com- 
bines the aristecratic blood of the Earls of Crawford 
with the plebeian wealth of the Coutts and Trotters, 
—great bankers, contractors, commissioners, ¢c., 
etc.,—and so is able to indulge his tastes to any 
extent. The school of art he patronizes has suc- 
ceeded to the old pre-Raphaelite one, and though, 
like that, founded on the practice of the early Flor- 
entine and Venetian painters, draws its inspiration 
from the c/assical manifestations of their art, while 
the pre-Raphaelites leaned altogether to their devo- 
tional aspect. The pictures exhibited are all sent 
by invitation from the proprietor, and form an inter- 
esting collection of works by artists rarely seen at 
ordinary exhibitions, as E. Burne Jones, Spencer 
Stanhope, James Whistler, Sir Coutts Lindsay him- 
self, etc., etc. 
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Gaseous Fuel. 


THE use of wood or coal in stoves and ranges 
for domestic purposes is essentially wasteful and 
expensive. Taking anthracite, as used in our 
cities, for cooking, the cost to the consumer in- 
cludes the cost of the coal at the pit’s mouth, 
the transportation, commissions on sales, storing 
in the house, the labor of putting on the fire, 
and the expense of removing the ash and waste. If 
the full thermal value of coal could be utilized in a 
cooking or heating stove these items would not be 
worth considering. When it is considered that an 
ordinary grate gives only 3 per cent. of the heating 
capacity of the coal consumed in it, the matter 
assumes another aspect and it may well be doubted 
if coal is the best domestic fuel. 

Moreover, coal and wood as fuels are not suffi- 
ciently under control to be economical. To boil 
sufficient water to make a liter of tea often demands 
a bundle of wood and ten kilos of anthracite, because 
a less quantity of coal cannot be made to burn; and 
yet this amount of fuel has sufficient heating ca- 
pacity, if fully developed and rightly applied, to raise 
over eight hundred kilos of water from 60° Fahr. 
to the boiling point, or 212° Fahr. The waste of 
domestic labor in building and tending fires and 
removing the ashes ; the waste of the fuel for hours 
after the work demanded of it is done; the waste 
of other materials, carpets and furniture, and the 
mjury to health by reason of the dust and the ex- 
cessive heat of the stove in warm weather can only 
be roughly estimated. Every householder knows 





how grievous the burden. The cost of coal is, next 
to rent, the largest expense in domestic life; the 
cost of stoves and ranges is the largest single item 
in the expense of furnishing a house. It is a con- 
ventional form of expression to say that coal burns. 
Practically, it does not burn, it merely supplies gas 
and the gas alone gives the flame, light and heat. 
In starting a coal fire, paper or other light material 
is burned (or its gas), and this heat compels the 
kindling wood to give up its gas, that escapes in 
singing jets, and this burning gas forces the coal to 
give up its gas in turn and this burning coal-gas 
makes our fire. The process of breaking the gas 
out of the coal proceeds through each lump from the 
outside toward the interior, and the stony and 
useless matter that forms the bulk of the coal and 
that makes the ashes resists the process and absorbs 
and wastes the heat of the burning gas. Besides 
this, the gas is accompanied by other non-burning 
gases and these rob the flame of its heat, check 
the combustion and carry away unburned up the 
chimney much of the valuable gas. 

These facts are well known. It has long been 
admitted that a stove is a most imperfect gas retort, 
or gas-making machine; but the abundance of coal 
and its apparently low price have made it the uni- 
versal fuel. The abundance of coal is questionable. 
Its cheapness is only apparent and not real, and the 
question now raised is whether coal is either scien- 
tifically or commercially the best fuel. The question 
involves matters of the widest interest both in trade, 
manufactures and domestic life, and it is the most 
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important question in the immediate future. Coal 
has been tried and has been found wanting. It is 
not a cheap fuel, and a cheap fuel is one essential 
factor in our civilization. The fuel of the future 
is gas, cheap, non-luminous, heating gas, delivered 
in pipes at every shop and house. 

Common illuminating or street gas is already ex- 
tensively used as a domestic fuel during the warm 
weather and many families use it all the time. 
There is a steady and constantly increasing demand 
for gas-stoves, and, either in their present form or 
in some improved shape, they are the type of the 
future cooking stove. The gas-stove gives the full 
intensity of its flame at the instant it is lighted; its 
flame intensity is uniform all the time, and the 
moment the work required of it is over, it may be 
extinguished. There is no waste of the heat before 
or after the actual work needed is accomplished ; 
there is no dust or solid waste after the fire is out, 
and the light and invisible products of combustion 
are readily removed. Gaseous fuel requires only a 
match to give its full heating power; it is cleanly, 
safe and does no harm to carpets or furniture. It 
saves all the cost and labor of handling a crude 
and rough material; it may be concentrated upon 
any desired spot, and by means of flexible pipes the 
stove in which it is used may be moved from place 
to place. 

The advantages of a gas fuel are recognized in all 
our cities, as the general use of gas-stoves testifies, 
and it requires no further discussion. The im- 
portant question in this matter is the quality, char- 
acter, and price of this form of fuel. It must be 
cheap, it must have a high heating capacity, and it 
need not be luminous. Of the different methods 
of making gas employed in this country, the most 
common is the retort system. Gas-works are a 
disagreeable adjunct of all our towns, and the 
process by the retort system is familiar and needs 
no special mention. The gas now used for fuel is 
almost wholly from this class of works. Among 
the other methods of making gas that promise more 
in the way of a really cheap and high-class heating 
gas, is one that produces a water-gas. The manu- 
facture of gas from steam, and thus indirectly from 
water, has been under experiment for a great many 
years, and only within a short time has it been 
possible to make a water-gas upon a commercial 
scale. The plant needed to manufacture this gas 
differs widely from the huge structures used in 
making gas by the retort system, and with the excep- 
tion of the purifying apparatus and the gas-holder, 
only requires a few small constructions of insignifi- 
cant proportions. The first of these is called a 
generator, and it resembles in appearance a small 
cupola furnace, or stack. It is built of brick, hollow 
within and is of a circular shape, and covered on 
the outside with wrought-iron. This generator has 
a charging-door, or trap, at the top (on the level of 
the second floor of the building), a grate at the bot- 
tom, and inlet pipes below it for an air-blast. Near 
the top is also an outlet pipe for the escape of the 
products of combustion. Near this generator is 
another brick stack, perhaps twice as high and of 





proportionate size, and lined on the inside with fire- 
brick. There is an open-work brick arch near the 
bottom, and above this the interior is entirely filled 
with loose fire-brick thrown in roughly, so as to be 
full of spaces and openings throughout the entire 
mass. Below the arch is an air-chamber, and above 
the mass of loose brick is a tall smoke-stack, or 
chimney, with a damper for closing it tight when it 
is necessary. Just below the top is an outlet with 
a large pipe for leading away the gas. A pipe ex- 
tends from the top of the generator to the air space 
under the arch in this regenerator, or superheater 
as it is called, and opposite to this pipe is an inlet 
for another air-blast. 

When the apparatus is to be used for making gas, 
the generator is filled about half full of anthracite 
coal through the charging-door, and this is fired in 
any convenient manner and the blast is applied. 
The blast quickly drives the fire up to a high tem- 
perature, and the products of combustion pass out 
through the pipe at the top and thence down to the 
bottom of the superheater, and then rise through 
the mass of loose fire-brick and escape at the top. 
The outlet for the gas is kept closed, and in a few 
moments after the fire is started, the second air-blast 
is turned into the base of the superheater and fire 
is here applied, and the whole mass of the super- 
heater is instantly filled with flame. 

By the time the coal is at a red heat, the brick- 
work of the superheater is at a white heat. At this 
point, when the loose brick-work is intensely hot, the 
smoke-stack is closed and the gas outlet is opened. 
At the same moment small jets of superheated steam 
(or acommon dry steam) are turned directly into 
the mass of hot coals just above the grate-bars. The 
steam is decomposed and in a new form rises through 
the fire, goes over into the superheater and rises 
through the mass of white-hot bricks, and appears at 
the outlet in the form of a water-gas. From the out- 
let the hot gas passes to the washer, scrubber, and 
other purifying appliances, such as are used in or- 
dinary gas plants, and finally reaches the holder. 
In a short time the influx of steam checks the fire, 
and the process comes to an end. The steam is 
shut off, more coal is charged on the fire, the air 
blasts are started, and the whole process begins 
again. In afew moments the fire is in condition 


-to resume its work, and the gas-making goes on as 


before. To make the gas continuously, two sets of 
apparatus are used, and while one is making gas, 
the other is being fired up. By this arrangement, 
one man can make gas at the rate of 945 meters 
(3,000 feet) in thirty minutes, and with only an ex- 
penditure of about fifty or sixty kilos of coal for the 
productions of over 4,000 meters (15,000 feet) of gas. 
By the addition of simple machinery, whereby 
hydrocarbons may be added to the water-gas during 
its manufacture, the same apparatus produces an 
illuminating gas of excellent quality. 

None of the gas-works now in operation in this 
country and using this or similiar processes make a 
simple, non-luminous, heating gas. It is only neces- 
sary to leave out the hydrocarbons, to give up this en- 
richment for the sake of light and the apparatus will 
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give the required gaseous fuel. It cannot be expected 
that gas plants for making a heating gas will be imme- 
diately erected, for the demandis yet to be developed. 
It certainly will be developed in time, for gaseous fuel 
presents so many advantages over the present system 
of domestic heating and cooking, that this water-gas 
in some form is evidently to be the fuel of the future. 
The companies now making luminous water-gas 





will in time, no doubt, find it to their advantage 
to lay two mains and to manufacture both luminous 
and heating gases, and to sell the non-luminous gas 
at a low rate that will make it commercially available. 
It is reported that such a gas can be sold at a profit at 
from 50 cents to $1 per 315 meters (1,000 feet), and 
if this can be done, gas will ultimately replace coal 
as a domestic fuel. 
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IN THE PARK. 





THE following clever parody has been going the 
rounds of New York City for some time. We do 
not know where it originated. It is called 


Identity. 


IF you could be, as I think you are, 
Some other person, as others are, 
I should not muse, as I gaze to-night, 
Seeking that distant red-rayed star: 
Ancther were less bright. 


For when two ee their beams for aye, 


How thought will dartle and then grow dim: 
—You see how my star shoots out a ray, 
Now strong and brilliant—now faint and slim, 

As stars oft have a way. 


Well—one star less—were a somewhat more; 
But what that more is I cannot tell; 
When they shoot, these stars, from the azure 
shore— 
(You note where yon crimson traitor fell) 
Is their light forever o’er ? 


And you, if you could (as I think you might), 
Be another person, as others be, 

Would your present being, with all its light, 
Go out ?—be utterly lost for me?— 

What is ?—and what is right ? 


A Difference. 


“Wuat will you give me for this dog-skin, sir?” 
" ~ boy!” the man replied,—“ was your dog 
fat?” 





“Yes sir!” “So very fat?” “Indeed he were! 
If ever dog were fleshy,—he were that.” 
“Well, then, my son! I’m sorry—for the fur 
Of such fat , Mew is valueless.” Thereat 
The boy exclaimed,—* Now that I do recall 
That dog,—he wan’t so blamed fat after all!” 
D. S. Foster. 


The Whispered Secret. 


A SERVIAN SONG, 


Two fond lovers in the meadows meeting 

Kiss each other, kiss on kiss repeating; 

And, while thinking no third party knows it, 

Lo! the meadows near at hand disclose it; 

To the white flocks and the grazing cattle 

They repeat the tale with busy prattle; 

Then the flocks, who heard it with precision, 

Print it plainly on the shepherd’s vision; 

He repeats it to a gay wayfarer 

Who in turn becomes the soft tale-bearer ; 

To a sailor on the sea he takes it; 

He into a tuneful song then makes it: 

To his ship he sings it in all quarters, 

And the ship confides it to the waters; 

While the waters, worse than any other, 

Rush in speed to tell the maiden’s mother. 

Then the maiden, all the case discerning, 

Thus exclaims, with wrathful blushes burning: 

“ Meadows! Oh that Spring had not arrayed 

‘ou,— 

Flocks! may cruel o- and wolves invade you!— 

Shepherd! thee may Moslem anger vanquish !— 

Wanderer! may you walk in constant anguish !— 

Sailor! soon may ocean’s billows wreathe you!— 

Ship! may fire unquenchable insheathe you !— 

And thou—to tell a mother of her daughter— 

Sink deep in earth, O tattlifg, treacherous water!" 
JorL BENTON. 
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Crow-which ? 


A CABIN’S side, 
At eventide: 
The traveler seeking shelter 
there :— 
“ Keep you all night ? 
Sartin, Soin, light, 
Sech as we hev we share. 


“Jones are our name.” 
“Squire Jones?” “The 
same. 
You ’quainted much this way ? 
Sal, fetch a chair; 
You Bill out thar, 
Give that yer hoss some hay.” 


Of rooms but two 
Has Jones, and few 
His household goods, and poor,— 
Two chairs, one bed— 
His guests instead 
Have “shakedowns” on the 
floor. 


Yet here, forsooth, 
This man uncouth 

Has pictures twenty-three ! 
Cheap prints and small 
Save one, are all— 

A chromo that, of Lee. 


The traveler says, 

With wondering gaze: 
“You're fond of fine arts, Squire ?” 

“ Pictur’s ? Oh, Sal, 

My eldest gal, 


Hez a hankerin’ for them thar.” 


“That chromo’s fine; 
If it were mine 
I’d deem myself quite rich, 
As doubtless you, 
My friend, now do—” 
“ Beg parding, Jedge, crow-which ?”’ 


“Chro-mo, that one— 
The South's true son; 
Of course you hold that dear.” 
“Crow-mo/”’ says he, 
“That’s old Bob Lee,— 
I fit under him four year!” 
A. S. MILLER. 


Mr. Sprechelheimer's Mistake. 


“T dells you, now, vot happen voss 
In mine shop hier, last veek. 
Ve voss all vorkin, hants and poss, 
A shafin men reit kveek. 


“Und dann, vun noder man in-coom, 
Und set a-vaitin hier; 
Dann say, a-lookin’ rount der room: 
‘Ussistnock nicktolp feer.’ 


“T say, not hearin’ him reit glear: 

‘Sir, vot you voss say, blease.’ 

He say: ‘ Ussistnock nicktolp fcer.’ 
Und dann he rup his knees. 


“T dries to make dot lankvich owt 
So hart oss I can dry; 
I doorns dem kveer vorts all apowt ; 
Dinks: ‘ How iss dot py high?’ 





A QUOTATION FROM “ KING LEAR.” 


“So dann, insite mineself, I say: 

* Dies muss franzosisch sein.’ 
Und dann I dinks, too, reit avay: 
‘Gut! Hier ist Friedrich Klein.’ 


“Der Friedrich iss vun Elsass man, 
Und can French vorts goot say. 

‘ Fritz, iss deess French?’ I ask him dann. 
—Dot man shvear, reit avay! 


“He say he voss talk py der rule 
(Blain English, now, he shpeak) ; 
He dolt me I voss vun Dutch fool ; 

Dann owt-vent, pooty kveek. 


“ Now all dot day I dinks mit me: 
*Vot make dot man git mat? 
Und vot for lankvich can dot be?’ 

And dann I feels reit bat. 


“Fritz say dem vorts dey voss not French; 
Und dann I dinks some more. 
I sits down py der Bier-house pench 
Und looks down mit der floor. 


“ Und, all off vunce, I ondershtan 
Vot dot man mean to say! 

He voss a Cherman-learnin’ man, 
Shoost gittin’ in der vay! 


“Und vot he say oss blain oss day 
To me did dann abbear; 
To show his Cherman off, he say: 
‘Es ist noch nicht halb vier.’ 


“ Now, after deess, if manss coom hier 
Und talk dot vay mit me, 
I shoost make owt it iss all glear, 
Und dey vill nefer see. 


«T say, reit off: ‘ Mein licher Herr, 
Swe sprechen gut und klar / 
Your Cherman iss teep-top, I shvear! 
Mein Gott! ’s ist wunderbar /’” 
W. W. CRANE. 





